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ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE, 



SESSION 18G0-91. 



FIEST ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The First Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel Metropole, on Tuesday, November 
11, 1890. 

The Right Hon. the Marqtiis of Lome, K.T., G.C.M.G., a Vice- 
President of the Institute, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read 
and confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 114 
Fellows had been elected, viz., 87 Resident and 77 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

John K. Anderson^ Professor J. Hudson Beare^ B.Sc.^ James Bennett, Arthur 
H, BirkinshaWy A.MJnst.CE.y Henry Bliss, Frank W. Bond, Rev. Henry 
J. Cavipbelli Cliarles A, V, Conybeare, M.P,, William Symes Cuff, James 
Dickson, David B. Edwards, M.D., Major-General J. Bevan Edwards, C.B., 
T, H, Haynes, Arthur D. Home, William W, Jenkinson, Rt, Hon. tlic Earl of 
Jersey, G.C.M.G., George Henry Kearton, Marcus W. Lowinsky, Johii Lowlcs, 
James K. D, Mackenzie, George McCidloch, Gcoi-gc H. Naunton, William E. 
Paddon, Henry A. Perkins, Walter Phillips, M.I.N.A., M.LM.E., Edmund M. 
Royds, Abraliam Salaman, Edward G. Salman, Arthur J. Scott, Tluxitias Y, 
StracJian, Vinceyit H. Strange, W. if. Swift, U. P. Swinburne, J, E. Matthew 
Vincent, Major A. G. Walker, R.A., Admiral of tlic Fleet Sir Prow W. P. 
Wallis, G.CB. {Honorary Fellow), Corbet Woodall, C.E. 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

James Aitken (Victoria)^ John W. Alexander, A.R.I.B.A, (Orange Free 
State)y John Baylis (Swazilatvd), Alexander Boggie (Mashcmaland), Hon. 
Robert Bond^ M.L.A, [Colonial Secretary, Ncivfotcndland), Major W, Brassey 
(New Zealand), Hon. Joseph Briggs, M.L.C. (Nevis), A. Seltoyn Brown, C.E» 
(New South WaXes), Dr. William Brown (New ZeaUmd), J. B. Baxter Bruce 
[Queensland), Henry Cave (Fiji), diaries Wm. CJiapman [Victoria), Hon. Mr 
Jitslicc Pope A. Cooper (Quecnslatid), Edmund K. Grace (Neio South Wales)* 
Alfred J. Crawford (Natal), TJiontas Dalrymplc (Cape Colony), Henry Daly 

B 
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2 British East Africa. 

{New SotUh WaZes)t MorUiner C. Dc Souza (Jamaica), Jacob N, Dc VUliers 
(Transvaal) f John Dunn, Jun. (South Atistraiia), Joseph Dyer (India), Arthur 
B. Edgson (Transvaal), Septimus Edkins (Cape Colony), Hon. George Henry 
Emerson (Newfoundland), George FetJiers ( Victoria), P, Denton Feth^rs ( Victoria), 
A, Percy Field (l^ansvaaZ), Rev, Win. Roby Fletcher (South Australia), 
Joseph Fortuno (Cape Colony), Wm. Baggett Gray (Jamaica), Daniel J. 
Haarhoff (Cape Colony), Frank Harrison (Seychelles), Commr. George P. 
Heath, RJf, (Queenslana), Isaac Herman (Vktoria), Francis E, Hodges (Gold 
Coast Colony), George Holdship, J.P. (New Zealand), Richard Honey (Mexico), 
Thomas H. Hopkins (Queensland), C. A. Homahrook (South Australia), 
Martin Thomas Kays (Cape Colony), Robert P. Kitson (Jamaica), J, W. S. 
La/ngerman (Transvaal), James W. Leonard, Q.C. (Transvaal), A. R. B. Lucas 

i South Australia), Charles Major (Antigua), Charles Henry Matterson 
Transvaal), Alexander McMkking (Queensland), Samuel MdlvUl (Cape 
Colony), Isidor Mendelssohn (Cape Colony), John W. M&nndl "(Jamaica), John 
Mercer (Cape Colony), James Morton (TransvaaJ), James Murphy (Victoria), 
TJic Hon. Edmund W. Parker (New Zealand), Captain A. H, Pinnock 
(Jamaica), Hon, WUliam H. Roberts, M.L.C, (Victoria), MatJiew W.Robertson, 
C.M.R. (Cape Colony), J. W. H, Rohdc (Seychelles), D. D. Roscicarne (South 
Australia), William S. Ruckcr (Victoria), N, S, Savariau (Januiica), Captain 
Henry G. B, Sparrow (New South Wales), J, W. de Verc Stevens (Nova Scotia), 
George Stewart (Seychelles), Frank Timperlcy (Mauritius), George E. Tolhurst 
(New Zealand), Edward Venning (Ceylon), Dr, John S. Wait (Neio Zealand), 
George N. Waldron (Natal), George F. Want (New South Wales), Douglas H, 
Webb (Cape Colony), Samuel J, WUks, C,E, (Transvaal), James Nelsoiv 
WiUiams (New Zealand), W. Blache Wilson (Trinidad), B, Horace Wood 
(Natal), John M, Wright, J,P, (British Bcchuanaland), Edward Wm, Young, 
M,Inst,C,E, (New South Wales). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and &om Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The following donations to the Building Fund were reported : — 

Amount previously announced i:6,141 3 9 

Mr. Frederick Button 62 10 

Mr. F. M. Button 62 10 

Mr. Alfred Badford (second donation) 110 

Mr. C.E.Cullen 110 

Mr.JohnHaU 110 

£5.249 6 9 

The Chaieman : It does not, I think, need the bumper meeting we 
have to-night to prove that the Boyal Colonial Institute has taken a 
deep interest in the affairs of East Africa. The Council placed that 
on record in their last Annual Beport, and I think they have given 
another proof that they wish well to the cause by asking Mr. George 
Mackenzie to read his Paper to-night. I will now, without further 
preface, introduce him to you. You are aware that he has been 
acting as the pioneer ruler of that most interesting extension of the 
British Empire in East A£rica--a part of our Empire which we moan 
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to develop, and I beUeve we have the country thoroughly at our 
back in wiahing to do so. 
Mr. Geobge S. Maokenzie then read his Paper on 



BRITISH EAST AFEICA. 

As I lay no claim to be either an explorer or geographer, the 
paper I read to you to-night does not attempt to traverse the wide 
field of discovery and research on the continent of Africa. There 
are doubtless many here present who are more competent to deal with 
such subjects. My remarks will be confined accordingly to that 
portion of the country of which I have acquired a personal knowledge. 

I assure you that, conscious as I am of my own inability to do 
justice to the subject, I only consented to respond to the invitation 
of the Council of the Boyal Colonial Institute to appear before you 
to-night by my earnest appreciation of the service this Institute has 
rendered to this country, and from a sense of the duty we indi- 
vidually owe to the Members of its Council to support them in their 
self-imposed and unselfish labours to diffuse abroad a general and 
intimate knowledge of all matters affecting the colonial interests of 
the Empire. 

My observations will be understood then to refer only to that part 
of the East Coast of Africa known as the Sultanate of Zanzibar, 
and the countries beyond now placed under British influence, and 
to their history as connected with our own time. 

Most of us probably know that the family of the present Sultan 
of Zanzibar were rulers of Muscat in the province of Oman, which 
lies on the shores of the Gulf of Oman at the western entrance to 
the Persian Gulf. 

The rulers of Zanzibar were formerly viceroys or governors 
nominated by the Sultan of Muscat for the collection of revenues, 
and so they remained up to the time when the Sultanate of Muscat 
and Zanzibar became vested in the father of the present ruler, on 
whose death the kingdoms of Oman in Arabia and of Zanzibar in 
East Africa were, for the first time, separated, and the brothers 
Thowyene and Majid placed as independent rulers on the respective 
thrones. This was done by the decision of Lord Canning, then 
Governor-General of India, in 1861, and by this award the State of 
Zanzibar, being the richer of the two, was bound to pay an annual 
subsidy of ;J40,000 (or £6,000 sterling) to the ruler of Muscat. 

This payment was subsequently undertaken by the Indian Trea- 
'6ury, and as a result the public slave market in Zanzibar was then 

b2 
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4 British East Africa. 

for ever abolished, and on the site of that slave market How stands 
the beautiful cathedral erected by the Universities* Mission to com- 
memorate that most important event. 

I will state briefly what has come mider my knowledge with 
regard to Zanzibar since the year 1878. Prior to and since that 
time even up to this very day, fully nine-tenths of the entire trade 
rested undisputed in the hands of British subjects, no less entitled 
to the maternal care and protection of the British Grown because 
they are loyal subjects of Her Majesty's Indian Empire. 

In the year 1878, negotiations with Sultan Burghash were 
entered into by Sir WilUam Mackinnon, the founder and president 
of the Imperial British East Africa Company, and a concession was 
oJGfered to him for leasing the whole of the territories of the Sultan- 
ate on the mainland exclusive of the islands of Zanzibar and 
Pemba, with certain reservations regarding revenues which would 
have secured to the Sultan a sum exceeding ,^450,000 annually. 

This concession was not limited to the restricted 10-mile coast 
line, subsequently acknowledged as Hmits to the Sultanate, under 
a convention which I shall presently have occasion to allude to, but 
to an empire extending along the uninterrupted coast line from 
Tungi to Warsheik, a distance of, say, 1,150 miles inland, as far as 
what now has become the eastern province of the Congo Free 
State ruled over by Tippo Tib and including Lakes Nyassa, Tan- 
ganyika, and the Victoria Nyanza, and reaching the confines of 
Uganda, throughout which vast territory, embracing 690,000 square 
miles, the name and authority of the Sultan of Zanzibar were known 
and respected. 

This far-seeing and far-reaching concession was of necessity 
submitted to Her Majesty's Ministers of the day, but unfortunately, 
for lack of encouragement and support at their hands, it was not 
carried into effect. Had at that time the influence and power which 
such a concession could not fail to create throughout the heart 
of Africa been secured in favour of England and Enghsh enter- 
prise, how altered would be the circumstances we are reviewing 
to*night, how changed the situation at Khartoum, and along the 
whole valley of the Nile as well as in Abyssinia ! What much 
greater advance would civilisation have made, and what a saving 
would have been effected in the continued futile attempts to arrest 
the slave trade by means of naval cruisers alone ! Even at that late 
date, the influence of our distinguished Gonsul-General Sir John 
Eirk was supreme throughout the whole coast and far into the 
interior^ nor was any German or other European rival present to 
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pluck the golden fruit then offered to us, and which was well within 
our reach. Very different however is the situation of to-day« 

I learn from the despatches addressed by the German Chancellor 
to Her Majesty's Secretary of State for Foreign Affairs, appearing 
in the Blue Books presented to Parliament between the years 1880 
and 1885, that then for the first time the Germans sought to esta- 
blish their influence at Zanzibar. 

During that period our pohtical barometer at Zanzibar began 
steadily to &11, and it had almost reached zero, when its downward 
course was arrested by the convention concluded in October 1886. 
By that convention the spheres of British and German influence 
indicated on this map were approximately but not clearly defined. 

Then for the first time the Sultan of Zanzibar's territory was 
restricted to a belt running ten miles inland and extending on the 
coast from Tungi Bay to Eipini, including the islands of Zanzibar, 
Pemba, Lamu, and the isolated towns of Brava, Merka, Magadishe, 
and Warsheik on the Somali coast, each town being surrounded by 
territory within a radius not exceeding 10 miles, the intermediate 
coast lying between these ports being left unappropriated. 

It will serve no useful purpose to comment here on the point from 
which our southern line of delimitation sets out or the direction in 
which it was drawn. Starting from Wanga it goes out of the 
direct line, runs round Kilimanjaro, so as to exclude that snow-clad 
mountain from the British sphere, and ends at the middle of the 
eastern shore of the Victoria Nyanza, and, there being no agree- 
ment regarding the coimtry to the north of the river Tana, the 
Germans were not prevented by the original agreement from exer- 
cising their influence in Witu and in that quarter. 

The more natural and reasonable line would appear to have been 
one following the course of the Pangani Biver as far as it should 
be available to form a boundary, thence drawing a straight line 
to the Lake Victoria. This would have obviated cutting the 
important tribe of Wadigo in two as the present line has done, 
thereby placing half the tribe under the German, and the other half 
under the British Company. 

I have £Eiiled to understand the rules or laws which guided the 
o£Scers by whom this delimitation was drawn. It is nevertheless 
evident that our German neighbours'had no ground to complain of the 
settlement arrived at, for they certainly were very hberally dealt with. 

In reviewing this matter it must not of course be overlooked 
that British interests are not confined to Africa, and that Imperial 
considerations may have required sacrifices to be made* and so 
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interests deemed less important at that time had to give way to 
graver necessities. 

The Anglo-German convention concluded last Jmie by the 
Marquis of Salisbury has, I am happy to say, removed many of the 
obstructive vexations and disheartening annoyances which hsunpered 
the progress and effectual working of the concession granted by 
His Highness the Sultan to the Imperial British East Africa Com- 
pany. 

Speaking, as I do, free &om all poUtical bias, and simply as one 
who has had intimate and practical experience of the effects of that 
settlement, I have no hesitation in saying it has been the saving of 
British influence and British interests throughout the whole East 
Ooast of Africa, nor can it fail to have a very substantial and far- 
reaching effect in British India by affording much needed protection 
to the lives and valuable properties of our Indian subjects resident 
in Zanzibar and on the coast, who, but for the Protectorate extended 
by us to Zanzibar, might one day, and that not a remote one, have 
found themselves and their properties transferred to the jurisdiction 
of a foreign Government. 

I now come to the period when the second concession was granted 
to Sir William Mackinnon, by which the Imperial British East 
Africa Company was brought into existence. H.H. Sultan Burghash, 
taking alarm at the influx of adventurers into his dominions and the 
Protectorates the German Government had declared over tribes and 
districts hitherto dealt with as belonging to Zanzibar, realising the 
guarantees of revenue and personal security he had lost by the fail- 
ure of the first concession offered to the British in 1878 (to which I 
have previously alluded), telegraphed to his friend Sir William 
Mackinnon and besought him to accept a concession which would 
enable a British Company to occupy and work the limited sphere 
then reserved to the British influence. This it was felt could not 
be effectually undertaken by a few private individuals, but it was 
believed much might be accompUshed by a joint stock company 
supported with a royal charter. 

An appeal was accordingly made to Her Majesty's Secretary of 
State for Foreign Affairs. He, appreciating the importance if not 
the necessity of such a recognition by the Crown, promptly induced 
Her Majesty's Government to advise the grant of a charter to 
the Imperial British East Africa Company, which was signed on 
September 3, 1888. 

The situation on the coast line has since materially changed and 
improYcd. By that masterly aettleme^t effected })y Lord Salisbory 
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tinder the Anglo-German Agreement of this year, the political 
barometer at Zanzibar maj be said to have steadily risen from 
zero till at the present time it is regarded as standing at ** set fair/' 
The convention, as you are doubtless aware, has placed beyond 
dispute the paramount control which the Protectorate of Zanzibar 
carries with it ; and further extends the recognised sphere of British 
influence on the East Coast from Wanga to Kismayu on the south, 
as well as inland west across the Victoria Nyanza to the extreme 
limits of the Congo State, thus including Uganda and Unyoro within 
our jurisdiction, while it has constituted the Juba our northern 
frontier, to be prolonged in agreement with Italy to the western 
watershed of the Nile Valley. 

Had it not been for the existence of these chartered companies 
and the energetic action taken by the British East Africa Company 
for the maintenance and protection of its rights, the national inter- 
ests in East Africa would have been placed in very great peril. 

I venture to think that the British Company has already in 
these negotiations proved an important factor politically and com- 
mercially, but these services will probably be better gauged by 
future rather than by present history. 

Having thus briefly sketched the origin and political aspects of 
British East Africa, I shall refer to the close relation of trade with 
the anti-slavery question, and the benefits British East Africa is 
capable of extending to commerce and to the people of this Empire, 
be they European, Indian, or native. 

Regarding the important bearing British East Africa has had 
on the slave question, I may mention that in assisting to work out 
a humane problem for the abolition of slavery in Africa, I can 
claim to have met with, even if small, some measure of success. 

On my landing at Mombasa in November 1888, to assume the 
administration of the Company's territory, I found the whole coast 
line in a state of dangerous ferment, consequent on the trouble 
existing in the adjoining German sphere, and which seriously 
threatened the very existence of some of our missionary stations. 
The subject therefore was at once forced upon my attention, and 
had to receive my most constant and earnest consideration. 

The course adopted enabled me, with the co-operation and hearty 
consent of many of the Arab slave-owners themselves, within the 
first twelve months of the Company's existence to assure the absolute 
freedom of all the slaves who had run away from their masters 
but were still resident within the sphere of the Company's opera- 
tions, the number exceeding an estimated total of over 4,000 
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souls. The naval cruisers only liberate on an average about 120 
slaves per annum. 

A system was established whereby slaves desirous of liberation were 
empowered to purchase emancipation ; but although in order to 
assist these runaways the Company offered to provide them with work 
and pay the ordinary rate of wages in preference to employing other 
labour, I regret to learn that scarcely 150 voluntarily came forward 
to avail themselves of the privilege to secure their freedom, which 
they could certainly have done within a period of six months. Such 
is the apathy of the enslaved in respect of their future. It gave me, 
however, great gratification on my return to this country to be in- 
formed by Consul H. H. Johnston that the measures adopted at 
Mombasa for the liberation of the slaves there were considered so 
reasonable and just by the Arabs at Lake Nyassa that the feeling 
thereby engendered facilitated Mr. Johnston's negotiations even at 
that distance. 

I mention this merely as proof of the absolute necessity, when 
promoting measures for the suppression of domestic slavery in 
Africa, to deal with the question in a calm, dispassionate, and con- 
ciliatory spirit. My experience has taught me there are no cha- 
racteristics more certain to secure the respect and submission of the 
native than that of firmness tempered by strict and unselfish 
justice. 

While asking you to bear in mind that slavery in AMca is an 
institution from time immemorial, that it is recognised by the Arab's 
creed, that his slaves are his personal property and in some cases 
the only wealth left him by his parents, I wish it to be clearly 
understood that domestic slavery on the coast is quite distinct and 
a very different matter from the slave trade. My remarks refer 
chiefly to domestic slaves on the mainland of the coast, with whom 
alone I had to deal. I have no personal experience or knowledge 
as to the working on the clove plantations on the island of Pemba, 
but I can understand the death rate there to be enormous in the 
case of slaves suddenly transported from the drier atmosphere and 
higher plateaus of the interior to the humid climate of Pemba and 
Zanzibar. 

As regards the application of slave decrees in the Sultanate of 
Zanzibar, with the consideration of which we are for the moment 
more particularly concerned, I would ask you to keep present in 
your minds the very important fact that omestio slavery was 
necessarily recognised in the treaties entered into by Great Britain 
with that State. 
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There are several decrees affecting the abolition of slavery which 
have from time to time been published in the Sultanate of Zanzibar, 
and, with the power Of putting them into execution, these are useful 
weapons to assist in stamping out slavery entirely in the process of 
time, and with the entire coast Une now in European hands and 
the custom houses of the ports administered by European officers 
the days of slavery are doomed. 

As roads come to be opened out so must slave hunting in the 
interior cease. The Arabs have gone great lengths to meet the 
European sentiment regarding slavery, with which they cannot be 
expected to sympathise, and rather than goad their willing acquies- 
cence into opposition it would, in my opinion, be desirable to frame 
the decrees so as to avoid all semblance of any intention to confiscate 
existing property in slaves. 

Not only have the acts of the British East Africa Company 
famiharised the native mind with the idea of slaves purchasing their 
own redemption, but the redemption price arranged for them is so 
moderate that all industrious slaves are capable of working out their 
freedom within the space of a few months, and I maintain he is the 
better man for working out his own freedom rather than having it 
forced upon him gratuitously. 

To prevent this last decree of His Highness the Sultan Sayyid Ali 
becoming, as other decrees have, a dead letter, it will in my opinion 
be necessary to appoint a Slave Commissioner and staff to register 
all existing slaves, acknowledging as slaves only those who are 
recorded on the official register, and these would have the option 
of working out their own freedom. A slave bureau at Zanzibar 
controlled by such a commissioner could, with the aid of the 
European officers on the coast, without difficulty establish measures 
to obviate abuses and protect all slaves who have intimated their 
intention to work out their redemption, and as that is accomphshed, 
as freemen they would cease to appear on the register. When the 
existing slaves have ' died oflf or have worked out their redemption 
slavery becomes an institution of the past. 

From inquiries made regarding the Arab laws affecting slaves I 
consider them, generally speaking, as well and kindly framed ; there 
are of course exceptional cases of harsh treatment, but from my 
experience they are not common, and as a rule the slaves are con- 
tented and happy. 

The predecessor of the present Sultan himself consulted me, as a 
personal friend on whom he relied, on the subject of issuing a decree 
for the abolition of slavery, then being urged upon \dm by our able 
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and energetic Consul-General Col. Sir Charles Euan Smith, who has 
been unremitting in his eflEorts to bring about this desirable result 
ever since he has been in office, and to whom is mainly due the credit 
for the present advanced and liberal state of feeling throughout the 
Zanzibar Sultanate regarding this difficult and complex question. 
My position on that occasion as adviser of the Sultan I assure you 
I felt to be a delicate and responsible one. While most desirous 
that slavery in every form should cease, I felt that I could not do 
otherwise than give His Highness my honest convictions on the 
subject. I then told him that I was aware he was personally dis- 
posed to see the slave emancipated, and I pointed out to him that 
by doing so he would secure tiie praise, sympathy, and respect of 
the entire civiUsed world ; but I felt bound to remind him that 
before advising him to take so momentous a step, as ruler and 
representative of his people, he had to consider well what the effect 
of such an edict would be upon his State ; and when pressed by 
him for counsel I had candidly to confess I had not then sufficiently 
mastered the intricacies of the labour question, but that I saw no 
insuperable difficulty to having it satisfactorily worked out. My 
advice to him was merely to declare his willingness to eman- 
cipate so soon as the labour question was made clear to him, 
and he was assured that the measure would be gradually carried 
out, and the properties and prosperity of his subjects be fairly safe- 
guarded. 

I do not fear the prospect of dealing with the emancipated slave 
as a &ee labourer. My experience proves to me that on the many 
works undertaken at Mombasa the native has freely come forward 
to work for a daily wage, and on several occasions I have been unable 
to employ all who tendered their services. 

What the Africans most require to be taught is to improve their 
social condition, and so create wants among them which can easily 
be suppUed by the labour of their hands. 

Sudden emancipation in the existing state of the people must 
necessarily mean the hampering if not paralysis of the trade now 
carried on with the populous districts inland. I affirm, therefore, 
it is essential simultaneously with emancipation to open up the 
country as speedily as possible by means of roads, telegraphs, and 
railways. The difficulties regarding domestic slavery on the coast 
we may assume have been efficiently met. 

But for the suppression of the slave trade nothing practical will 
be effected so long as operations either on land or at sea are confmed 
merely to the coast ports. 
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A practical and interesting paper, " The Anti-Slavery Congress," 
appears in the October nnmber of Tim United Service Magazinet 
written by Lord Wolseley, showing that the subject of slavery in 
Afirica has long received his Lordship*s attention. 

We are all probably more or less conversant with the measure 
the great authority Mr. H. M. Stanley deems necessary for checking 
this monstrous trade in African blood. 

I would remind you. Chapter I. article 1 of the late General 
Act of the Anti-Slavery Conference held at Brussels this year runs 
thus : — 

*' The Powers declare that the most effective means for counter- 
acting the slave trade in the interior of Africa are the following : — 

** 1. Progressive organisatio^i of the administrative, judicial, reli- 
gious, and miUtary services in the African territories placed under the 
sovereignty or protectorate of civilised nations. 

"2 

" 3. The construction of roads and in particular of railways con- 
necting the further (avanc^s) stations with the coast and permitting 
easy access to the inland waters and on the upper courses of the 
rivers and streams broken by rapids and cataracts, in view of sub- 
stituting economical and rapid means of transport for the present 
means of carriage by men,*' &c. 

This then I read as indicating the intention of the Powers repre< 
sented at that Conference to initiate, and necessarily to support 
substantially, the most effective means for counteracting the slave 
trade in the interior of Africa. 

Lord Wolseley in the paper I have referred to writes thus : — 

" It is utterly impossible, however, for the diplomatist and states- 
man of Europe to deal with this question until an all-powerful public 
opinion calls for their interference, and urging them on will support 
them in the policy I have indicated. No question of the kind has 
ever been settled by diplomatic activity unsupported by the force of 
an aroused public clamouring for action. 

" My own experience in this very question shows clearly that 
nothing can be done in it as long as the public at large does not 
take it up 

*• What is now wanted is an organisation similar to that which 
was undertaken by the Anti- Slave Trade Reformers during their 
noble agitation in order to produce a storm of popular feeling so 
overwhelming that no Government shall venture to oppose the 
measures necessary for the extirpation of this iniquity. If that 
result be secured, the practical steps are simple in the extreme." 
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Are our demands and difficulties as anything compared with thofie 
against which Wilberforce, Glarkson, Buxton, and Brougham so 
nobly and successfully contended 9 

The estabUshment of chartered companies in Africa and the real 
effective support by Government cannot £Eiil to prove the surest 
means to settle a question with which this country has been fitfully 
and abortively struggling for the past century. We may then con- 
gratulate Her Majesty's Government of to-day on having been the 
instrument to create these chartered companies in East, South, and 
West Africa, which I affirm will be found the most judicious and 
economical means of carrying into effect the measures to which they 
are pledged in solemn conference of all the Powers. 

I maintain if a portion only of the enormous sum of money 
annually expended on slave trade bounties and the subsidy to Mus- 
cat be applied towards providing a moderate guarantee for a railway 
from the coast to the great lakes of the interior (which could then 
be patrolled and navigated by steamers), more would be done in the 
coming five years to suppress the slave trade than has been accom- 
plished, at enormous expenditure, within the past fifty. A modest 
sum guaranteed for a railway from Mombasa to Lake Victoria for a 
few years would probably suffice to stamp out slavery in every form 
throughout the extensive territory of British East Africa, and such 
a result would relieve the British treasury of much of the heavy 
burden now incurred in maintaining slave cruisers, which can do 
but Uttle, and would at the same time give an impetus to trade 
and advance civilisation in those regions.^ 

Referring now to the commercial prospects, we have Mombasa, 
the chief port of " Ibea '* (a name, and not an inappropriate one, sug- 
gested for the territory which is now styled Imperial British East 
Africa). As a harbour it is far superior to any other on the East 
Coast, and it undoubtedly commands the best and most direct route 
to Uganda and the equatorial provinces (so long held unaided by 
Emin Pasha) as well as the head waters of the river Nile. 

The political and commercial value of this port was fully appre- 
ciated by the late General Gordon when Governor-General of the 
Soudan. Acting on his opinion, that the equatorial provinces de- 
pending on Khartoum could only be developed through East Africa, 



1 This is evident from the fact that the cost of transport by means of porters 
under existing conditions from the coast to Victoria Nyanza being £130 per ton 
weight, the weight of each load being restricted to 60 lbs., the general develop- 
ment jot trade is practically unattainable. 
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the Egyptian Govemment sent a naval expedition and seized 
Eismayu, in the hope that this port might obtain for them the 
coveted ingress and egress for the trade of the countries in question 
previously acquired and as yet held by Egypt. McEillop Pasha, the 
commander of the expedition, finding Eismayu unsuited for the 
object in view, reported to his Govemment that Mombasa was un- 
doubtedly the point to be aimed at, but in the meantime the Sultan 
of Zanzibar, supported by Her Majesty's Government, protested 
against the usurpation, and the Egyptians had to abandon the 
enterprise. 

The course of events has led to the withdrawal of Egypt from 
Central A£dca, and has placed the British Company in the position 
of realising the far-sighted conceptions of General Gordon, which 
point to development on the cheapest lines ; already the construction 
of a road and pioneer railway, both now well advanced, has provided 
facilities for the transport of materials necessary for navigating the 
Victoria Nyanza, and drawing the trade of the extensive fertile 
area which surrounds the lake to the terminus of the projected 
main line. 

The Company's territory possesses two ns,vigable rivers, one the 
Tana, running parallel with the proposed railway at an interval of 
120 miles, which can be ascended by Ught draught steamers to a 
distance of about 280 miles, the other the still finer river Juba, 
distant 200 miles from the Tana, running in a more northerly 
direction, and supposed to be navigable for about 400 miles. These 
lines of communication intersect at right angles the existing trade 
routes which for several reasons were formerly compelled to pass 
the natural outlets in seeking to find their way to the old emporium 
at Zanzibar through the ports of Pangani and Bagamoyo, now 
under German control. It is obvious that the trade which flows 
along these routes cannot fail to be diverted as facihties are pro- 
vided ; and it is important to bear in mind that much of the existing 
trade of the southern ports was formerly drawn firom territory now 
outside the sphere of German influence, while not a single pound of 
revenue of the British sphere ever came from the German territory, 
so that, as development goes on, the British Company has everything 
to gain by opening for its own territory new routes leading to its 
coast ports. 

Much as the nation may deplore lost opportunities of territorial 
expansion, the British Company has no longer occasion to grudge 
the Germans the magnificent possessions they have acquired, com- 
prising not only the unrivalled waterways of the Lakes Nyassa and 
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Tanganyika, with the growing possibilities of the trade in the 
fertile areas adjoining them, but bringing them into immediate 
contact with the head waters of the Zambesi and the Congo, repre- 
senting altogether a situation of which they doubtless will take the 
fullest advantage. 

On the contrary I rejoice to think that the Anglo-German agree- 
ment has removed all occasion of political and recriminative ant- 
agonism between the British and German companies, and has 
brought them into the position of Mends having common interests 
and actuated by a legitimate emulation in furthering to their 
mutual advantage the civilising work that Hes before them. 

Apart from the honest and friendly trade rivalry that should tend 
only to give a healthy impetus to their respective energies, both 
companies must appreciate the efifect of a powerful and benevolent 
combination working in xmison and giving proof of soUdarity in 
their relations with the natives of the country. 

Nor should the Germans grudge us the counterpoise to their 
great advantages that is represented by the inclusion of Uganda and 
the head sources of the Nile within the Umits of British territory. 
Without these additional lands supplemented by the extension of 
the northern boundary to the Juba, the British sphere would have 
been a comparatively barren acquisition, nor does their possession 
compensate immoderately for the liberal Concessions secured by our 
neighbours. 

The treaty Dr. Peters alleges to have made with the King of 
Uganda is worthless, for not only had Dr. Peters no authority from 
his own Government, but his actions and aims were discredited by 
them. Mr. Jackson, who is the accredited agent of the Imperial 
British East Africa Company, has since his return to Mombasa given 
a full report of his most interesting journey. He has concluded 
arrangements which will serve to protect British interests and be a 
benefit to the several chiefis and tribes with whom he came in con- 
tact along his route as well as in Uganda. I believe the public will 
shortly have an opportunity of hearing an account of his expedition 
in his own words, in a paper which will be communicated to the 
Royal Geographical Society. 

Suffice it to say here that his reports as to the nature of the 
country and the disposition of the several tribes he passed through, 
and with whom he entered into friendly relations, afford ample 
promise of a prosperous future for the British Company. His 
action was directed to convince the natives coming under British 
protection that, while their true interests would be everywhere 
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secured, the tenure of their cultivated lands remaining undisturbed, 
they would be safeguarded against intertribal raids, and above all 
against the dreaded visitations of the slave-hunting Arab or Swahali, 
the terror of which paralyses their industry and which threatens 
their very existence. The company seeks indeed to gain their 
respect and good- will by inspiring them with confidence in the white 
man as for them a tower of strength on whom also they may rely as 
a peaceful, just, and sympathetic Mend. 

The report of the medical oflBcer who accompanied the expedition 
is satisfactory beyond all expectation. The lands traversed lie at 
an elevation of from 8,000 to 9,000 feet above the sea level. The 
climate is excellent and fever almost unknown ; the whole party en- 
joyed excellent health throughout the two years of their wandering. 
The country in many places, especially around the Lake Victoria, 
is densely populated, raises grain of all kinds in abundance, and 
carries considerable herds of cattle, sheep, and goats. 

At one point Mr. Jackson foimd the natives had smelting furnaces, 
and converted the iron ore of the district into hoes and other im- 
plements, in sufficient quantities and of such excellent qualities 
that the iron wire used in trade, which in many places is so favourite 
an article of barter, was there unsaleable. It is to be regretted that 
no experienced geologist accompanied the expedition, to verify the 
immistakable signs of mineral wealth noticeable in some of the dis- 
tricts passed through. Uganda and Busogo will no doubt prove to 
be very rich and profitable provinces of the British Company, which 
will reward those who develop their agricultural and mineral re- 
sources. 

The coast line of the British sphere is much healthier and cooler 
than that of the island of Zanzibar or the more southern coast line. 
It is a remarkable fact that in the hot season the ports nearest to 
the equator have the most agreeable and bearable climate. 

I have already spoken of the harbour of Mombasa as the finest on 
the East Coast. While I was there Admiral Fremantle anchored 
eleven vessels of Her Majesty's Navy at one time in the inner harbour 
safe from the influence of the monsoon, and as there was room and 
to spare for treble the number of the largest vessels of the British 
Navy to moor in perfect safety, there is no reason why it should 
not become the headquarters of the East India squadron cruising 
in those waters. A sea breeze blows steadily from the S.W. 
during one monsoon, and from the N.E. during the other. The 
thermometer ranges from 74^ to SG'^ Fahr., and the rainfall recorded 
last year was 40 inches* 
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The coast line around Mombasa is fringed with valuable cocoa- 
nut groves, which are capable of great extension. The natives 
manufacture largely an intoxicating drink from the juice of the 
cocoanut palm. As in India, I anticipate it will be necessary to 
estabUsh stringent excise rules for the regulation of the traffic in 
Uquor of all sorts. Cereals of many kinds as well as rice and oil 
seeds are grown in excess of home requirements and exported 
by native craft to India, the Bed Sea, and the Persian Gulf. The 
cultivation of grain is capable of extension to an almost unlimited 
extent. 

The country immediately in rear of the coast line and along the 
rivers already mentioned has fine stretches of grass land, capable 
of carrying large numbers of cattle. These lands have been depopu- 
lated and are mostly uninhabited owing to the ravages of the maraud- 
ing tribe of Masai, whose strength is now found to have been much 
exaggerated, and with whom there will be but Uttle difficulty in 
dealing as the Company's roads into the interior approach comple- 
tion. The Company possesses in these fertile but imoccupied tracts, 
lands of imdoubted value, and as they come to be settled a promis- 
ing and expanding source of customs revenue. Cofifee, tobacco, 
sugar-cane, wild indigo, and fibre plants grow freely and are 
indigenous in many parts. 

Some of the principal exports are ivory, indiarubber, beeswax, 
hides, giun copal, copra, orchella weed, linseed, rice, Indian com, 
millet, and many other kinds of seed and grain. 

The imports are Manchester grey cloths, coloured goods, iron, 
brass wire, and beads. 

I noted a very perceptible change at Mombasa in the way of 
improvement on the occasion of my second visit last year. The 
natives of the district wiUingly came infer daily hire on the harbour 
and other works taken in hand by the Company, the town and 
bazaar were rapidly extending, the people were more fully and 
better dressed, and there was every sign of a steadily increasing 
trade, as proved indeed by the remarkable increase of the customs 
revenue, which has trebled within three years. In consequence of 
the disturbances along the German coast many of the Indian mer- 
chants had been obliged to transfer their trade to Mombasa, and 
this migration will probably continue. 

Although permitted under their charter, the Company wisely have 
refrained from entering into direct competition with the native 
traders. They are meantime applying their resources and energies 
to lay the sound foundation of a solid and strong administration, 
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which without ostentatious display in the present will not fail to yield 
8atis£aiCtory returns in the near future. To those unacquainted with 
trade in uncivilised countries, its rapid expansion under judicious 
and fostering care is almost incredible. As examples I will cite 
two instances in two remote spheres of operations. 

In the year 1875 I saw the first box of dates shipped from Busrah 
in Mesopotamia, and notwithstanding that the most partial friend 
of the Turk would not call him a fostering and judicious adminis- 
trator, yet the export of this fruit last year from that single port 
had risen to 20,000 tons. Then take the trade in rice from Burma. 
The gentleman is now living who made the first shipment of rice 
from there. Last year the shipments of that article exceeded 
1,200,000 tons, representing a money value of over two and a half 
millions sterling. Or take a case on the Zanzibar coast itself, 
where the discovery of the wild indiarubber vine made by Sir John 
Kirk led in a few years to an export worth £200,000 per annum. 

In the course of constructing roads into the interior, the Com- 
pany's officers discovered forests of considerable extent near the 
coast yielding rubber, samples of which manufacturers here have 
pronounced to be of the best quality. 

And now, before I sit down, permit me to notice the remarks 
of some newspaper correspondents, who appear to have but a 
superficial knowledge of the condition of affairs in East Africa. 
The Sultan's material interests I maintain have in no way been 
sacrificed by the late arrangement affecting his territories. The 
taxes and revenue of the island of Zanzibar (termed by Mr. H. M. 
Stanley the pearl of the Indian Ocean) and Pemba, considerable as 
they are, remain to him intact. The tax collected last year on the 
clove crops which come from those two islands alone, cloves being 
nowhere else produced in his dominions, was little short of :? 80,000 
sterling. Again, the Sultan as well as our Indian subjects are 
large holders of house and landed property, of which the value is 
enhanced by the greater confidence and security conferred by the 
British Protectorate. 

Now, allowing a feur rate of interest on the sum of £200,000 for 
which the Germans are said to have commuted the rent payable by 
them, and adding these to the sum receivable from the British East 
Africa Company, I reckon that His Highness is guaranteed, exclu- 
sive of his above tax, a net revenue of about ^80,000 yearly, and is 
at the same time entirely relieved of the costly charges of adminis- 
tration formerly borne by him. The arrangement then does not 
seem to be a harsh or inequitable one. 

Q 
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From time to time as rumours reach the coast of the march of 
this or that expedition, of a blow struck here or there in the Oerman 
sphere, contrasts are drawn between the great activity of the German 
Company and the implied apathy of the British Company. 

Now, I have no hesitation in declaring any conclusions of the 
sort to be unreliable and misleading. As a matter of fact, it is 
the British Company that as a company depending exclusively upon 
its own resources has made the progress arrogated to its neigh« 
hours. 

The German Company, as a self-dependent commercial and 
administrative body, ceased to exist almost immediately after taking 
over the concession which had been secured to it. Troubles 
supervened, which compelled the Imperial Government to assume 
the obligations which the Company was no longer in a position to 
discharge. When the British Company js taxed with over-caution 
and niggardliness in exercising its proper functions, it is only just 
to it to consider whether like causes in its case would have pro- 
duced hke results at the cost of the British taxpayer. 

Even now, tested by results, I maintain the British Company has 
no reason to shrink from the comparison. 

The facts speak for themselves. 

There have been voted by the Reichstag from time to time an 
aggregate sum of j£600,000 in connection with military operations. 

£45,000 annually voted as a subsidy for a German line of 
steamers. 

£5,000 annual subsidy for the cable which has been laid to con- 
nect Bagamoyo with the island of Zanzibar, and a further advance 
of £200,000 to capitalise rents payable by the Company to the 
Bultan of Zanzibar. 

These payments are provided for what is called the German 
♦* Company " by the Imperial Treasury. 

On the other hand, let me tell you what the British Company has 
accompHshed in the short space of its two years' existence. 

My previous remarks explain the manner in which it has helped 
to advance the settlement of the slave question. 

It has not only prevented the outbursts of hostilities along its 
coast, but it has negotiated friendly treaties with all the chiefs who 
have come in contact with its ofiBcers. 

It has provided ocean steamers to maintain regular communica- 
tion between, and afford faciUties to, its coastal ports. It has con- 
nected these ports by a road and telegraph. A light draught 
steamer for the river Tana was delivered at Mombasa in June last, 
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and is now being put together there. A steamer for the Lake 
Victoria is under oonstruotion in Glasgow, and will be ready for 
shipment this, or at latest next month. 

It has improved the town, and afforded many faoihties for the 
harbour of Mombasa. 

It has established a mihtary police force of 400 Soudanese and 
British Indians, in addition to 800 native auxiliaries, who were 
able to co-operate with and assist Admiral Fremantle in the late 
expedition against Witu. 

It has cut a road 800 miles into the interior and established 
stockaded stations along that route. 

It has surveyed and provided plant and materials for the con- 
struction of a pioneer line of railway to the confines of the highland 
districts in the vicinity of Taveta, and this work is being pushed 
forward by a staff of engineers with all practicable despatch. 

Besides despatching minor caravans to estabUsh posts on the Tana 
and at Machakos and other points of vantage, it equipped in 1889 
an exploring expedition to penetrate, by a new route, the coimtry 
situated between Machakos and Lake Victoria, passing through 
Busogo to Uganda and the untravelled tracts aroimd Mount Elgon. 
After traversing to and fro 1,500 miles of country this expedition 
returned to Mombasa two months ago. Mr. Gedge, the Company's 
representative, assumed charge of Uganda in May last ; and Captains 
Lugard and Williams, with a force of Soudanese, have now probably 
reached Uganda to support him. 

Hampered with a rebellion along their coast line, the quelling of 
which has preoccupied their resources and energies, it is not sur- 
prising that the Germans should have been debarred from prose- 
cuting similar works conducive to progress and development. In 
point of fact, their activity, though more sensational in character, 
and therefore more attractive to news agencies, has necessarily been 
restricted to mihtary operations on the coast. 

You should bear in mind not a single shilling has been paid by 
Her Majesty's Government on behalf of the British Company. 
Moral support it certainly has had, and but for the beUef that it 
would and always will be afforded, the Company would not have been 
established. 

Large sums are expended by our Government in maintaining our 
slave cruisers, as well as the mail subsidy of only £16,000 per annum 
connected therewith, also the contribution, of old standing, payable 
to Muscat ; but these outlays are all directed to the suppression of 
the slave trade, and are in no way given to support the British East 
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Africa Company, seeing that they were initiated many years prior 
to the Company coming into existence. 

British East A&ica cannot fail to prove a suitable outlet for our 
surplus and rapidly growing Indian population. It will provide 
valuable lands for the enterprise of the agriculturist, and further 
furnish employment to mechanics and the higher educated natives 
of British Ind^a, such as doctors, engineers, lawyers, and mercan- 
tile clerks, a problem the consideration of which, as time goes on, 
must still further force itself on the attention of Her Majesty's 
Government. 

It aifords also an opening for the settlement of coflfee, tea, indigo, 
and tobacco planters. 

Under the Protectorate, British East Africa has become practi- 
cally an integral part of this Empire. It does not, therefore, appear 
imreasonable that State aid should be extended to it on somewhat 
the same lines as Her Majesty's Indian Government have adopted 
for the development of the resources and revenues of British India, 
by means of guaranteed railways. The sum requisite for such a 
purpose in East A&ica is insignificant compared with the advantages 
it would confer upon the commercial community of this Empire. 
What would that sum amount to as compared with the expenditure 
which the Governments of Belgium, France, Germany, Italy, and 
Portugal have so ungrudgingly incurred towards the settlement 
and development of their African possessions ? 

I do not forget that there are men of influence who oppose the 
expansion of territory, and the responsibiUties it carries with it, but 
a nation cannot, any more than a private company, aflford so to 
circumscribe its responsibiUties as to prevent healthy progress and 
expansion. To do so means to stand still, to stand still to let 
more active and energetic competitors pass, and the time comes, 
but too late, when it is reahsed that such a poUcy is one of actual 
retrogression. 

Are our responsibiUties and anxieties regarding this great Empire 
more onerous now than they were when it was built up by our 
ancestors ? Are we, with all the advantages of steam and telegraph, 
to shirk a fair and honest struggle to retain and improve the in- 
heritance they bequeathed to us ? If we are, then let us stand aside, 
and aUow imgrudgingly Germany or any other nation possessed of 
the inclination and the energy to step in and open up the dark 
places of Africa to commerce and civilisation. 

The creation of British East Africa I venture to think is a work 
of national importance. I trust it may ever command the interest 
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your presence here to-night attests, and that it will continue to make 
the same steady and satisfactory progress it has done from the out- 
set. The charter was granted to the Company most opportunely. It 
came at a time when our peaceful and industrious fellow subjects, 
the British Indians trading on the East Coast, were much harassed 
owing to hostihties which broke out within the German territory, 
and subjected in consequence to serious loss of life and property. 

I cannot do better than conclude by quoting the appropriate 
w^ords H.B.H. the Pi-ince of Wales addressed to the Fellows of this 
Institute in March 1889, which are peculiarly apphcable to British 
East Africa — one, let us hope, of our Colonies of the future. 

Your Boyal President on that occasion said : — 

" From a commercial point of view, the Colonies and India are 
among the best customers for home manufactures, it being computed 
that no less than one-third of the total exports are absorbed by them. 
They offer happy and prosperous homes to thousands who are un- 
able to gain a Hvelihood within the narrow limits of these islands, 
owing to the pressure of over-population, and consequent over-com- 
petition. In transplanting themselves to our own Colonies, instead 
of to foreign lands, they retain their privileges as citizens of this 
great Empire, and Uve under the same flag as subjects of the same 
Sovereign." 

Discussion. 

Captain W. C. Forsyth, E.N. : Having been asked to say a few 
words on Mr. Mackenzie's able paper, I may mention that I have 
been engaged off the East Coast of Africa for the past two years — 
in fact, during the whole of the time covered by the paper — and 
may therefore claim to have a certain amount of knowledge on the 
subject treated of. AVith the general policy of the Company I am 
not concerned, but I may observe that those best qualified to judge 
praise Mr. Mackenzie's administration for efficiency, justice, and 
other desirable quahties. Of course the slave trade, and the means 
for its suppression, is the question which chiefly interests me as a 
naval officer. You are aware that for thirty years or more England 
has been doing her best to suppress the trade between the East 
Coast and Arabia by means of her cruisers. This, of course, has 
cost an immense amount of money and a large number of lives. So 
far as we can see, the only result has been to force the traffic into 
other channels ; that is to say, I believe the slaves, instead of going 
by sea, go by land, and this is not to the advantage of the slaves. 
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In regard to another branch of the trafl&c— that betwe^i Zanzibar 
and the mainland — ^I beUeve we may claim to have done some good. 
The price of slaves has gone up tremendously during the last ten or 
fifteen years — and that shows something — although the result is 
quite out of proportion to the cost we have gone to. I venture to 
say you will never stamp out the slave trade, with its attendant 
horrors, imtil you open up the country by means of railways. It is 
for the purpose of transporting goods from the interior that slaves 
are now largely used, but of course railways and roads would do 
away with human transport, and, consequently, there would be less 
call for slaves, anyhow for transport purposes. In Zanzibar itself 
we are now predominant, and there should be little difficulty in the 
ultimate suppression of slavery there and in Pemba. I quite agree 
with the lecturer's remarks as to registration. The Company possesses 
three magnificent harbours, and if proper fe,cilities are provided, trade 
will imdoubtedly flow through them. Of the supremacy of Mombasa 
over Zanzibar as a naval station there can be no doubt, and with 
proper facilities for coaUng at Mombasa, Zanzibar will take quite a 
back seat. I was present lately when Admiral Fremantle anchored 
a large squadron at Mombasa. It was done with the greatest 
facihty, and there was room for three times the number of ships ; 
while piers, the means of coaling, and other facihties for ships may 
easily be provided. 

Dr. T. H. Parke, D.C.L., Army Medical Staff : I have been asked 
to say a few words with reference to the subject of the address this 
evening, and although I cannot say I have very great pleasure in 
making a speech, still I have the satisfaction of knowing what I am 
going to talk about. During the past few years I have had an 
opportunity of seeing a part of Africa with which, I expect, very few 
present are familiar, both on the Nile and across Equatoria. The 
map of that part of Africa was almost a blank, and most people 
supposed that the greater part was desert, in our school days. Instead 
of deserts we passed through some most beautiful countries, fully 
cultivated by the natives and looking like gardens, besides being 
good and healthy countries to hve in. Someone has sent me a 
note asking me to answer a few questions as to the climate, the 
health of Europeans, and the Hke. I may tell you of the experience 
of the expedition for the reUef of Emin Pasha, which will give you 
some idea as to how white men live and get through the difficulties 
of climate. Out of thirteen Europeans who were engaged on the 
expedition with Mr. Stanley, eleven emerged out of Africa safe and 
Houndi and are, I believe, safe and sound at the present moment. 
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Only one died from fever, and he died 600 or 700 miles away from any 
of us. We were not so fortunate as the expedition about which Mr. 
Mackenzie told us, which had no fever. I think each of the Euro- 
peans on Mr. Stanley's staJf, seven in number, who crossed Africa, 
had fever probably 160 or 200 times. Oui* staying powers were 
severely taxed on account of the privations which we endured, but, as 
you know, we were obliged to wait fifteen months for Emin to make 
up his mind, which taxed our staying powers more than even the 
horrors of starvation. We found the natives grew lice, Indian com, 
&c., the Indian com averaging sixty or seventy bushels an acre, while 
the vegetables we were able to get grew with tremendous luxuriance 
and rapidity. We also found tobacco, sugar-cane, &c., some of 
which grew extremely well. The rehance on and regard for the 
English on the part of Zanzi]}aris and natives of Africa who had 
had intercourse with Europeans is very noticeable. They speak of 
the late Consul- General of Zanzibar, Sir John Eirk, M.D., as 
though he were their father. They know him all over Africa 
almost. In regard to the slave trade, I may remark that domestic 
slavery is not such a dreadful thing as is supposed at home ; but 
slavery in the interior of Africa is quite a different thing. Slavery 
and ivory hunting are synonymous, and dreadful cruelties are 
perpetrated. But as to domestic slavery, I quite agree with Mr. 
Mackenzie's suggestion that slaves should buy their freedom, as 
gratuitous purchase of their relief and freedom, hke many overdone 
charities at home, has a pauperising effect and has a tendency to 
destroy thrift and self-reUance. It would have a much better effect 
morally than to make them a free grant of it. There can be no doubt 
that these chartered companies — companies hke the British East 
Africa Company — are great sources of civihsation. They create 
demands that did not exist before, and the natives are always 
anxious to barter. The natives have a sense of modesty, and are 
anxious to shield that modesty, and when they see Manchester 
printed goods they are only too glad to exchange for them the 
products of their country. To put down slavery you must make 
railways and place steamers on the lakes and rivers. The natives 
do not use the elephant, the horse, or the ass, and their only method 
of transport is human transport ; but once you introduce railways 
and steamers you will, to a large extent, do away with slaves for 
the purpose of transport. In conclusion, I shall only say that I 
have had great pleasure in Ustening to the address, and that I think 
Mr. Mackenzie's influence on the East Coast of Africa has done a 
great deal to improve the state of the natives. One great thing the 
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Company has done is the release of a great number of slaves — some 
4,000— since it occupied this portion of the country, and that in 
itself is a sufficient recommendation. 

Mr. E. G. Ravenstbin : I Ustened to Mr. Mackenzie's paper with 
great pleasure. It is a sensible paper. It does not exaggerate and 
does not lead us to expect things in Africa which do not exist. There 
are no doubt considerable regions in British East Africa as in other 
parts of that continent which would not repay cultivation, but what 
of the residue ? You heard what Dr. Parke told us on this point- 
Speaking at Leeds the other day I asked — ^Is it necessary we should 
actually live on the land which produced our food ? I suggested 
then that in our factories we might produce things which the in- 
habitants of the tropics might covet, and in return for which they 
would furnish us with the bountiful produce of their fields. We are 
accustomed to look upon wheat as a necessary of life, but changes of 
fiEishion took place in our diet quite as readily as in our clothes, and 
there were vegetable products to be found in Africa, such as millet, 
bananas, and the like, which were certainly nutritious, and which 
might be converted in course of time into palatable food, acceptable 
to us, just as had happened in the case of American com. After 
listening to this address, and knowing what we know of the Com- 
pany, and of the practical business experience of the leading men 
connected with it, I feel sure they will succeed in making Africa 
yield something to us, and in return bestow something upon that 
country which must ultimately prove of inunense value to its inhabi- 
tants : in other words, that they will not only open new markets for 
our produce, but raise the Africans themselves to a higher plane of 
civiUsation. 

Captain C. S. GissiNa, R.N. : I was for two years British Consul 
at Mombasa. This was before the time of the Company — the time 
of Sultan Burghash — when Sir John Eirk was Consul, and it was 
my duty to travel a great deal about the country. It is, I can assure 
you, an extremely fertile country in some parts. There are parts, 
not more than fifty miles from Mombasa via Giriama, that I should 
hken to Devonshire, the land being hilly, cultivated in small fields, 
with plenty of grass, and small copses of wood on top of the hills 
and streams in the valleys, and the crops very luxuriant, while the 
people are hard-working, and are keen traders. In my day there 
was no law and order, no protection for life and property, and 
the people used to cultivate their fields with their little *• jemb^s '* 
in one hand and a gun in the other; they never knew at what 
moment they might be attacked. The slave trade was very rife. 
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It was an institution that seemed to be in the blood of the people. 
They did not understand anything about freedom. I have known 
natives go down to Mombasa, even from a mission station, and two 
of them would agree to sell the third. It was quite common for 
crews of the dhows to sell each other. As to trade, that was impos- 
sible on account of the raids of the Masai, and the people were 
afraid to keep cattle, although there were splendid stretches of grass 
land on which immense numbers of cattle might be kept. As to 
the slave trade, I cannot agree with the opinion that the cruisers 
are not of much use. I think myself that they are. They are 
maintained there by this country as a national protest against 
a barbarous and inhuman traffic. Their position is somewhat 
analogous to that of the pohce in London. It would not be argued 
that because there are thieves in London the police are of no use. 
I am sure if there were no cruisers there would be more slavery. 
They cannot, of course, interfere with the land traffic, but as to the 
sea-borne traffic they are an enormous check. I quite beheve that, 
for reasons already pointed out, the construction of a railway into 
the interior will have an immense effect in stopping the slave trade, 
especially in territory superintended by British officers. I have 
visited the British concession for 100 miles inland along the coast, 
and I am sure it is capable of enormous development and that with 
the estabhshment of justice, good treatment, and protection of Hfe 
and property, we shall find there a second India. This, of course, 
wiU be a work of time, but, as I have said, I beheve this will 
become an enormously rich and populous territory and one of the 
most important that has been added to the Empire for many 
years. 

Mr. W. H. Wylde : I have had great pleasure in listening to 
the paper which we have just heard read, which betokens a thorough 
knowledge on the part of Mr. Mackenzie of the subject with which 
he has been dealing, and there are only one or two points connected 
with the Slave Question on which I would venture to say a few words. 
There is no doubt that slavery has existed in Africa from time 
immemorial, and as far as the East Coast is concerned, Arabs, of 
late years, have been the principal offenders. They had very httle 
to do with the export of slaves from the West Coast of Africa, 
whence formerly from 40,000 to 60,000 were exported annually to 
Cuba and Brazil, and I regret to say one or two cargoes also found 
their way to the United States. But this West Coast traffic, which 
was carried on by a mongrel lot of Spaniards and Portuguese, has, I 
am happy to say, been entirely wiped out, and not a slave has been 
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exported from that coast for the last twenty-five years. Our task 
now is to deal with the East Coast slave traffic, and it is here that 
we come into contact with the Arabs. It must be borne in mind 
that these Arabs, who are the principal slave raiders and slave dealers, 
constitute the most powerful organisation that exists on the AMcan 
Continent. They have penetrated Central Africa in every direction, 
and the greater part of the trade of the eastern portion of the African 
Continent is in their hands. In your efforts, therefore, to open up 
Africa from the Eastern Coast you cannot treat them as a quantitd 
ndgligeable. You must treat with them and through them. If you 
attempt to ignore them and try to wrest the trade from their hands, 
you must infallibly make enemies of them, and with the Arabs as 
your enemies your task of estabUshing a peaceable State and deve- 
loping its resources will become infinitely more costly and difficult, 
if not impossible. With the Arabs as your aUies you will on the 
contrary find your task greatly faciUtated, and I would recommend, 
therefore, that every effort should be made to come to amicable ar- 
rangements with them. Take them into your confidence. It is your 
true interest to do so. They are in possession of the greater portion 
of the trade of the country and they know the trade routes and where 
to place your goods. Hitherto they have been compelled to use 
slaves, the only means of transport to be found in the country, for 
carrying on their trading operations, and the only means of obtaining 
these slaves was by slave raiding. To remedy this state of things 
you must open roads into the interior and facihtate the importation 
of beasts of burden wherever the absence of the Tsetse Fly admits 
of their employment. If you treat the Arabs fairly they will recipro- 
cate your treatment. We have hostilised them in every way. We 
have shot them down in thousands in the Soudan, and have captured 
and destroyed their vessels and confiscated their property whiLst en- 
gaged in suppressing slave traffic in the Red Sea and on the Eastern 
Coast of Africa, and yet EngUshmen are fairly treated by the Arabs 
when they come in contact with them. In support of this statement I 
may mention that in the Soudan, amongst the very tribes that have 
been decimated by our mihtary operations, an Englishman if he is 
not connected in any way with the Turks or Egyptians may travel 
unmolested and is hospitably received, and I would cite as an instance 
in confirmation of what I state, that a son of mine who is well 
known among the Soudan tribes, and has been travelling and shoot- 
ing in that country, has been everywhere well received, and that 
men bearing the scars of wounds received in action against our 
troops willingly afforded their services and refused to accept pay- 
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ment'for them when assisting my son in beating for game. In the 
interest of all parties concerned, therefore, I would strongly recom- 
mend a policy of conciliation and friendship in dealing with the 
Arabs of Eastern and Central Africa. 

Dr. U. L. Desai: I am a coloured subject of Her Gracious 
Majesty, and even in my native colour I feel extremely proud to say 
that I look upon myself as nothing else but a loyal subject of Great 
Britain, a unit of the most glorious empire of the world ; and let me 
assure you that in saying so I merely express what every one of 
Her Majesty*s subjects in any of the British possessions feels. I feel 
a deep sense of gratitude towards the gentleman who read this paper, 
and towards this gathering, for it proves to me that not only the 
Government in England looks after our interests, whether in Africa 
or India, but that the British nation itself cares about us. I venture 
to contribute on this occasion such information on the Continent of 
Africa as I have obtained either from my personal knowledge or 
that of the Arab, Negro, and Bhatia merchants with whom I came in 
close contact while trading at Karachi. It appears to me a good 
deal of ignorance prevails in this country of the favourable oppor- 
tunities that the vast continent of Africa afifords to the British 
nation to invest their energies, care, capital, and enterprise to de- 
velop the resources of a country which has its history of humanity 
as old as that of Egypt, Carthage, and Morocco ; geological resources 
as precious and various as diamonds, gold, copper, coal, alum, lead, 
crocodilite, manganese, and saltpetre ; botanical resources such as 
cotton, tea, coffee, indigo, tobacco, wheat, maize, rice, oats, barley, 
millet, grapes, and numerous useful drugs ; animal resources such 
as cows, buffaloes. Merino sheep. Angora goats, elephants, zebras, 
quaggas, the rhinoceros, hippopotamus, and antelope. To illustrate 
that all these resources are available for productive investments of 
labour, capital, and Government protection to such investments, I 
need only draw attention to the success with which diamond fields 
are worked in Cape Colony ; copper mines in Namaqualand ; coal 
mines at Cyphergat, Molteno, and Indue, and the success with which 
cultivation and commerce are carried on by the various races of Africa, 
such as Mandingos, Serres, Nominkas, Jolas, Jolofs, Salum-salums, 
and Lombys, and the large land revenues and custom duties avail- 
able in Basutoland, Bechuanaland, British East Africa, Cape Colony, 
Gambia, Gold Coast, Lagos, Natal, Niger Protectorate, and even 
Zululand itself. The quantity of wood and cotton imported at Liver- 
pool from some of these places, as seen from the statistics of the 
Chamber of Commerce, bears strong testimony to my assertions, and 
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I think that if Africa engage but half as much of the attention of the 
capitaHsts of this great British nation as is given to India and to the 
Colonies, it will pay Great Britain ten times as much in substance and 
gratitude. The country is not without its mental, moral, and intel- 
lectual resources, and they too could be well utilised to assist England 
in drawing forth the resources of the land. The humanity there is not 
more barbarous than was that of the Angles and Saxons who started 
from the mouths of the Weser and Elbe in their peculiar war-ships, 
and whose descendants flourish in this nineteenth century as the 
noblest nation in the world. African women as far back as Mungo 
Park and Livingstone have sung " Let us protect and feed the white 
man ; he has no mother to bring him milk, no wife to grind his com 
for him." Does not a spirit of deep sympathy and attachment to 
humanity, even when living 7,000 miles off in this island, breathe in 
such songs? If you will but teach that nation that clothes are 
necessary, they will improve your cloth markets at Glasgow and Man- 
chester, which I am afraid will some day break down before foreign 
competition. Teach these millions of blacks that com is necessary 
for food, houses are necessary to live in, and villages and towns are 
necessary for society, government is necessary for the protection of 
life and property, and from among them you will create agricultu- 
rists, merchants, mechanics, engineers, soldiers, pohticians, and even 
poets and authors, all loyal and grateful subjects of this mighty 
Empire. The gentleman who spoke before me said that the Arab 
traders in slaves are reasonable people ; to which I can add my per- 
sonal testimony, that with the assistance of those Arabs and through 
coming to some terms with them you can obliterate the slave trade. 
There is another way of working out this emancipation, and that is 
by making their minds free from superstition and semi-barbarism, 
when their bodies will take care of themselves. Continue in your 
expansive poHcy in Africa, occupy more lands, and engage the 
inhabitants of woods and forests in cultivation ; teach them to build 
villages and towns, and you will not only stamp out slavery, but add 
a mass of loyal and grateful humanity to this great Empire. Then 
there will be corn and merchandise produced from the soil, and 
capital will be safely invested in railway construction to carry these 
things from one place to another. At present railways may not 
do much good, there being little to carry and no coins with which 
to pay. Surely railway tickets could be sold for so much maize 
or honey, so as to cover reasonable profits. Cut down the forests in 
British territories in Africa, induce native chiefs to do the same, 
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and the humanity hiding in forests will be compelled to live in 
villages, and they will be better able to protect themselves against 
Arab traders, who infest their humble, defenceless forest abodes at 
present. By cutting down the forests, as opportunities of finance 
permit, you can make a lovely climate. To save the expenses of 
cutting, if it does not pay in timber, you can set fire to some, taking 
care that small villages are prepared previously, and make the 
fugitive barbarians agriculturists. Intensify your kind and friendly 
impression upon those under your protection, and the inhabitants 
will swell your empire with men and money. 

The Chairman : I now beg to move a vote of thanks to Mr. 
Mackenzie for his address. In doing so I would say that we must 
all regret that arrangements on which hinge so much our hopes for 
tariff arrangements, for suppression of the slave trade, and for the 
opening up of Africa are at this moment in some danger from the 
unfortunate persistency of our friends the Dutch in certain views 
which I do not believe the majority hold, but which certain 
manufacturing houses at Amsterdam hold, and which make it in 
the meantime a rather difficult matter apparently for the Dutch 
Government to consent to those tariff arrangements assented to by 
all the Powers. There will probably be much greater danger to the 
Government if they do not consent to them, for in all probabiUty 
the feeling of the Dutch will rise against any Ministry which places 
itself athwart the public feeling of Europe, and prevents such an 
agreement being carried out. I hope that any gentlemen present 
with influence with our Dutch friends will see that that influence is 
brought to bear, so that the Dutch shall not any longer be the only 
Government to stand out against the beneficent arrangement 
mentioned the other night by Lord Salisbury. I am sure you will 
give your cordial thanks to Mr. George Mackenzie for his most 
moderate, most exhaustive, and most interesting statement. It is 
not often the Royal Colonial Institute has the opportunity of hearing 
such a statement. We have had opportunities of hearing governors 
returning from governorships, and statements from men who are 
going out to governorships. In this case you have had the state- 
ment of a man who has guided an infant State — a new star in the 
constellation of the British Empire. There was a Mackenzie in the 
seventeenth century who wrote a most interesting memoir. Let us 
hope that in the nineteenth century another Mackenzie will live to 
write the story of the founding of another British Empire in the 
East of Africa. 
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Mr. George S. Mackenzie : I ask you before you disperse to join 
with me in thanking the noble Marquis for presiding over us 
to-night. I assure you we are indebted to him, not only for his 
presence, but for giving us in regard to East Africa the benefit of 
the very valuable administrative experience he gained while ruling 
in Canada. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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SECOND ORDINABY GENERAL MEETING, 

The Second Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, H6tel M6tropole, on Tuesday, December 9, 
1890. 

Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G., a Vice-President of the Institute, 
presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read 
and confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 21 
Fellows had been elected, viz., 8 Resident and 18 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

W. A. Boswell, Major G. 8. Clarke, R,E., CM,Q,, Oswald B, CuvUjey Edwin 
Hodder, George 8, Mackenzie, W, H, McLeod Bead, C.M.G,, Thomas Tucker, 
John M, Walker, 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

Bobert 8. TT. Barnes (Natal), James P, Campbell (New Zealand), Oeorge 
Carrington, F.C.8. (Barbados), William F. Cranswick (Cape Colony), Dr, 
Frederick C. Evill (Victoria), Thomas A, Otierin (Cape Colony), R. E, Jackson 
(British Columbia), Brigade- 8urgeon Charles Maunsell, A.M.8. (Mauritius), 
William Edye Mort (New South Wales), Herbert Phillips (South Australia), 
James R, Porter (Victoria), J, W, Street (New South Wales), James Struth 
(New South Wales). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chaibman : This is one of the rare occasions on which we 
are deprived of the pleasure of seeing in person the author of the 
paper which is to be read to us, and in his absence I have to ask 
our excellent Secretary to read it. It relates to a people who 
evidently belong to an inferior and decaying race, notwithstanding 
the measures which have been instituted by various Australian 
Governments for the amelioration of their condition. The writer of 
the paper is Mr. Edward Greville, and I think we shall have great 
pleasure in listening to it. It may interest you to know that Mr, 
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Greville was for ten years a member of the Legislative Assembly of 
New South Wales, and is now Commissioner of Land Titles in that 
Colony. He is also editor of that most useful work of reference, 
" The Year-Book of Australia," and, owing to his lengthened resi- 
dence in Australia, he has had ample opportunities of studying the 
subject with which the paper deals. I will now ask Mr. O'Halloran 
to read the paper. 

THE ABOEIGINES OF AUSTRALIA. 
By Edwabd Greville, Esq. 

By almost common consent, the aborigines of Australia have 
been placed far down in the scale of humanity, and comparatively 
few attempts made to trace the origin of the various tribes that 
originally peopled the Australian continent. Most writers on the 
subject have rested content with describing their habits and customs, 
avoiding any direct expression of opinion on their derivation. 

The celebrated traveller, Count Strzlecki, who devoted much 
attention and sympathy to the aborigines, thought that to ignore 
the question was the wisest course to pursue. Jn a rather self- 
evident truism he remarks — " Their origin, like that of most things 
in creation, is involved in impenetrable obscurity ; and such authors 
as have attempted to trace their migrations, or to detect the links 
which connect them with any of the predominant and primitive races 
of mankind, have not succeeded more satisfactorily than a naturalist 
would, who might attempt to account for the existence of the 
vmrsupialia and the omithorhynchus in Terra Australis." 

Dr. J. D. Lang, however, had a strong opinion of the great 
antiquity of the race. In one of his works — ** Cooksland ** — he 
devotes a short space to the consideration of the question. He 
regards the aborigines of Australia as members of the Southern 
Papuan family : offshoots of a wave of migration that touched upon 
our Northern shores. ** But," he writes, " this abject and degraded 
savage is evidently the descendant of the comparatively civilised, as 
well as bold and intrepid, navigator of a long bygone age, who, with 
equal skill and daring, trimmed his Hght galley successively to tho 
easterly and westerly monsoons of the Great Indian Archipelago." 
Dr. Lang illustrates his theory of their descent from a higher 
ancestry, and their deterioration through centuries of continental 
residence, from the poverty of their canoes; inferring that they 
must have lost the art of building the larger vessels that brought 
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their forefathers to our shores, through living so long on the main- 
land. It is certain that, although they often venture some miles 
out to sea in their frail vessels, the canoes they now have the art to 
build would not have served to reach these shores from distant 
islands. Sir Thomas Mitchell, too, thought the native race of great 
antiquity ; and pointed out that their weapons and implements were 
the outcome of sheer necessity, the fashion of their manufacture 
having been persevered in for ages. " Perhaps," he says, " the iron 
tomahawk is the only important addition to their implements during 
the last three or four thousand years." 

Since the earUest record of the race, over three centuries ago, no 
change (save, of course, that produced by contact with the whites) 
has been observed in them. The descriptions given by several 
Dutch navigators, and by our own circumnavigator Dampier, would 
apply with equal force to the savage of the present time. Topinard is of 
opinion that before the race of AustraUan aborigines now to be found 
on the northern limits of this continent, there must have existed a 
race much inferior still, of whom the individuals with woolly hair, 
and the ugly and deformed tribes, were the descendants. Huxley 
says that the Australians are identical with the ancient inhabitants 
of the Deccan. The features of the present blacks of India, and the 
characters which the Dravinian and Australian languages have in 
common, tend to assimilate th^m. The existence of the boomerang 
in the two countries, and some remnants of caste in Austraha, tend 
to support this opinion. Lastly, to quote Topinard, if the Australians 
are thorough Hindoos as regards their hair, they are Melanesians — 
or, if you will. New Hebrideans^and New Caledonians in every 
other respect. Professor W. J. Stephens is of opinion that the 
Australian aboriginal was driven &om northern Asia, through India, 
and other branches down Africa ; he being absolutely distinct from 
the Tasmanian and Papuan types. 

The craniology of the Australians is distinguishable from that of 
the Tasmanians, the former being classed among the long-heads, 
the latter among the short-heads. The Tasmanian type is absolutely 
sui generis^ and exhibits anomalies that cannot be easily accounted 
for. 

The question of descent is still unsettled. We are in ignorance 
as to whether the present AustraUan race had its origin on the spot, 
with the character belonging to it, or whether it is a crossed or 
mixed race ; and, in that case, of what elements it is composed. If 
descended from a higher race, which perhaps brought to this con- 
tinent the memory of a more advanced state of semi-civilisation, no 

D 
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memorial of it remains; and from the first the Australian must 
have been a low-type nomad. In the cave drawings and paintings 
found by Sir George Grey in the ranges of the north-west coast, and 
by Austin in the central ranges, we have almost the only attempts 
the aboriginals seem ever to have made to embody history. One of 
these pictorial representations Sir George Grey describes as being 
the figure of a man, ten feet six inches in height, clothed firom the 
chin downwards in a red garment, the face and head enveloped in a 
succession of circular bandages. There were other marks in regular 
lines resembUng written characters, or an imitation of such, but 
these could not be deciphered.^ 

Although classed so low in intellect, and looked upon as incapable 
of imbibing civilisation, the AustraHan aboriginal ofben has intelligent 
features. As a rule, the head presents a facial angle of between 75^ 
and 85"^, and has a broad, low forehead, with the eyes set far apart ; 
pupils large and black, brown iris, and the white of the eye spotted 
Vfiik yellow. The nose is broad and flat, the cheek-bones prominent, 
and the lower jaw short, with expanded base. The aboriginal is 
muscular and active, averaging about five feet six or seven inches 
in height. In the far north, a strong admixture of Malay blood 
is evident ; and the inhabitants of the tropical parts of Australia 
possess many distinctive tribal rites — notably that of circumcision 
— which apparently they have copied from their more northern 
neighbours. 

The restless and improvident character of the aboriginal has been 
greatly to his disadvantage since the settlement of the country. In- 
capable, save in a few instances, of benefiting by the opportunities of 
civilisation, excepting to his own detriment, he rapidly falls a prey to 
drink, and dies out in a Tery short time after making the acquaint- 
ance of his white brother. The attempts, then, that have been 
made, by public legislation and private charity, to preserve the race 
and better their condition, may be looked upon as being successful 
only in a few isolated cases, affording no practical check to their 
rapid extinction. 
Since the early days of settlement, the custom of an annual dis- 

* The Library of the Boyal Colonial Institute contains two remarkable 
specimens of cave drawings by William Westall, the artist who accompanied 
Flinders in H.M.S. " Investigator " in the beginning of the present centurj-. 
One from Cavern Island, in the Gulf of Carpentaria, represents turtles, sword- 
fish, etc. ; and the other, from Memory Cove at the entrance of Spencer's Gulf 
—nearly 2,000 miles distant— depicts grotesque human figures, a kangaroo, ani 
impreB&ioxui of an outspread hand.— J. S» O'H., Editor. 
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tribution of blankets on the Queen's birthday has been kept up in 
several places : and for a long time nothing more was done on their 
behalf. Between twenty and thirty years ago, ti*act8 of land began 
to be reserved for the use of the aboriginals, and latterly the various 
Austrahan colonies have become more sensible of thek obligations 
to the decUning race. In New South Wales, a Board for the Pro- 
tection of the Aborigines was appointed, June, 1888, and, in con- 
junction with a private society called the " New South Wales 
Aborigines' Protection Association," has since been earacstly work- 
ing to ameUorate their condition. 

The future of the Australian aboriginal appears both gloomy and 
discom'aging. Wherever the returns are available from authentic 
sources, a steady decrease is observable, as well as a disproiwrtion 
of buiihs to deaths. Whatever may have been the status of his 
ancestors, the aboriginal cannot now aid in forming a nation. In 
his old days of freedom his fecimdity was sufficient to people the 
continent— sparsely, indeed ; but still no district, however barren, 
was left unvisited by some wandering tribe. Even an indulgence 
in cannibalism did not check his early development. But contact 
with a superior race has been fatal, and he >vill soon become only a 
name. In referring to the origin of the Australian, it has been urged 
that the practice of cannibalism, very common in Northern Australia, 
is a relic of the necessity of his ancestors. The first visitors to the 
uninhabited land would only arrive by accident, after a long and 
dreadful voyage in an unseaworthy craft. The few survivors who 
landed would probably have sustained Ufe on the bodies of their 
companions, and the necessity for this might arise often in their 
new home until it grew into a custom. As it is common amongst the 
myriad islands of Polynesia, and as they were probably all peopled 
by castaways, it is feasible that we should look there for the pro- 
genitors of the native of New Holland. His struggle for existence 
must have been always a hard one, and it is likely soon to terminate. 
His stone tomahawk and flint spear-head will, in all probabiUty, 
during the next century, be valuable as scarce relics. 

The present condition of the aborigines, so far as it can bo 
ascertamed, in each of tlio Australian Colonies, may be thus 
summarised : — 

New Soutu Wales. 

In this Colony the disappearance of the native tribes is naturally 
tnore marked and widespread than in Queensland, South Australia, or 
Western Australia ; but in the far western districts there are a large 

• n3 
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number still living by bunting and fishing. The habits of these' ab- 
origines in their original state has been so often described that it is 
almost needless to enter here into a detailed description. Their skill 
in the management of their rude weapons has often been a source of 
wonder to travellers, and their knack in throwing that unique Austra- 
han weapon, the boomerang, particularly extolled. Their expertness 
in the manufacture of nets and the plaiting of grass bags is also 
remarkable ; but these arts they quickly allow to tsM into disuse on 
contact with whites, and the younger generation has lost much of 
the savage skill of its fathers. 

Some writers have attempted to deduce a rude mythology from 
the traditions of the blacks, but no special success has hitherto been 
the result. 

In 1848 a German mission station was formed at Moreton Bay. 
As this was before the separation of Queensland from New South 
Wales, this first effort of missionary enterprise belongs to the history 
of the latter Colony. Leichhardt, the explorer, visited the station, 
and was much impressed by the quiet, earnest lives of the 
missionaries, and the friendly intercourse they maintained with 
the blacks. He did not, however, anticipate much widespread good 
to result from their work, but thought that the good example set 
by these men would impress the natives and bring about a better 
spirit between the white and black races. The station was, however, 
but poorly supported by funds, and became abandoned, although 
the name was long retained in the district. The work done by the 
Aborigines' Protection Board in Sydney consists principally in 
seeing to the proper distribution of the funds annually voted by the 
Government for the rehef of the destitute and aged amongst the 
natives, and the supervision of the lands reserved for their use, 
several of which latter date as far back as 1875. At some of these 
reserves on the coast the natives are supplied with boats, and they 
maintain themselves by fishing. At the inland stations they are 
enticed to attempt agriculture by the gift of tools for fencing and 
cultivating ; but in a few individual cases only has this been 
successful. The reserves comprise an area of 2d,804| acres, and 
instructions are given to the police, who are also Crown lands 
bailiffs, to ensure the aborigines unmolested occupancy of the land. 

The areas reserved for the use of the aborigines are as follows : — 
County Dampier, Bodella 176f acres, Congo 82 acres, Moruya 24} 
acres, Wagonga 250 acres ; county St. Vincent, Bateman 40 acres, 
Croobyar 5 acres, Mongarlowe 148f acres, Woolumboola 700 acres ; 
county Auckland, Wallangoot 100 acres; county Westmoreland, 
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The Peaks 400 acres, Wingeoarribbee 99| acres ; cotmty Durham, 
Darlington 280 acres ; county Buccleugh, Bmngle77 acres ; county 
Gloucester, Fitzroy 60 acres; county Cook, Meehan's 180 acres; 
county Forbes, Mulyan 82^ acres ; county Macquarie, Macquarie 
18 acres, Arakoon 215 acres, Gaimcross 80 acres, Gogo 87 acres, 
Keilawarra 122 acres, Kinchlea 15^ acres; county Baleigh, 
Nambucca 70 acres, Bowra 20 acres; county Narran, Gato 5,240 
acres ; county Baradine, Merritombea 100 acres ; county Wellington, 
Jonnabidgee 24 acres ; county White, Gooma 5,200 acres ; county 
Ashbumham, Ganomodine 40 acres, Eugowra 80 acres; county 
Vernon, Walcha 820 acres ; county Gooper, Grong Grong 
810 acres ; county King, Blakney 820 acres, Apton 80 acres, Yass 5 
acres; county Boyd, Naddi 1,981 acres; county Gaddell, Bama 
1,890 acres ; county Bous, Ballina 28 acres, Blakebrook 89^ acres, 
Byron 40 acres, Toonumbar and Babyl 8,000 acres ; county 
Richmond, South Gasino 90^ acres ; county Gourallie, Moree 52^ 
acres; county Fitzroy, Jardine 150 acres, Moonee 114 acres; 
county Glarence, Ashby 85 acres, Eaton 150 acres, EUand 120 acres, 
Great Marlowe 80 acres ; Manegai 100 acres, Yaamba 180 acres ; 
county of Drake, Gangai 160 acres ; county of Dudley, Kullatine 800 
acres. Nulla Nulla 65 acres. Several of these areas are subdivided, 
making a total of 70 reserves for the use of the aborigines, the New 
South Wales Government preferring to have these areas scattered 
over the colony instead of being concentrated in a few places. 

The wandering habits of the blacks in the remote districts, and 
the £Act that the border tribes often cross into the other Golonies, 
render it an impossibility to obtain anything Uke a correct census 
return of the aboriginal population. Li the following return half- 
castes are numbered as aborigines, when hving amongst them in 
iheir camps. The estimated number of aborigines in New South 
Wales on October 14, 1889, was 7,529 ; of whom 4,652 were full- 
blood, and 2,877 were half-castes. Of this number, 1,509, chiefly 
sick, aged, and infirm, the remainder being children, have been fed 
and clothed at the public cost ; and 265 have been maintained at 
the various mission stations, leaving 5,755 obtaining a living in 
their own way. 

The money expended by the Board in 1889 amounted to 
£9,216 16s. which included an expenditure of £2fl&S 4s. Sd. on 
the mission stations of Brewarrina, Warangesda, and Gumeroogunga 
(Maloga). The money is shown by the annual report to have been 
principally laid out in rations, clothing, boats, farming implements, 
paintt i^ets, lines, and seed^ This must all nean a good deal of 
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iisoful work awongRt tho natives. The mission fltations of Cum- 
eroogunga (Maloga), Brewarrina, and Warangesda, on the Mnrray 
River, are supported by private contribution, supplemented by a 
Government grant, which passes through the hands of the Aborigines' 
Protection Board. 

The average population on Cnmeroogunga (Maloga) at the 
beginning of 1890 was 134— viz., 88 blacks and 96 half-castes. Tho 
area of land under cultivation is 100 acres, the produce of wheat, 
barley, and hay being valued at about £220 per annum. An applo 
orchard has been formed, and 400 acres of land ringbarked. Tho 
buildings consist of sixteen houses for the use of tho blacks, a 
meeting-house, with donnitories attached, a hospital containing six 
rooms, store, workshop, oflRce, &c. The Department of Public 
Instruction has built a schoolroom, and a teacher's residence is 
attached to the Mission. 

At Warangesda, there are about 30 acres under cultivation, and 
70 additional acres were to be put under crop in 1890-91. The 
produce of the 80 acres in 1889-90, principally hay, realised £240, 
there being a good market a few miles distant. The average 
monthly population is about 59 ; 22 being full blood and 87 half • 
castes. There are thirteen cottages on the station, a good-sized 
church, a public school, and a teacher's residence. Some of the 
girls have been sent to service, and have given satisfaction. 

At Brewarrina (where there is a series of stone weirs for capturing 
fish in the River Darling, the only known public work constructed 
by tho Australian aborigines) a mission station was formed in 1887, 
with superintendent's house, huts for aborigines, and school-house. 
The reserve of 6,000 acres granted by the Government has been 
stocked witli sheep ; the wool, Ac, going to the support of the 
station. About 30 acres have been enclosed with a sheep-proof fence, 
and of this about 10 acres have been ploughed and planted with 
vegetables. Another area, of 12 acres, has also been fenced off and 
cleared for cultivation. 

Religious instruction naturally forms the chief feature on these 
mission stations, although others are by no means neglected in their 
education ; such as the use of fencing tools, the care of stock, and 
the domestic duties of women. 

South Australia. 

Taken in conjunction with the Northern Territory, this Colony 
possesses a more diversified race of native inhabitants than any of 
the- other ColonieOi with the eiception of Western AuotraUf^, the ab- 
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onginesof ike northern coast differing in many striking customs from 
those on the south. Ostensibly the laws relating to the intercourse 
between the whites and the blacks are framed to secure the protec- 
tion of the latter with more stringency than has been done in the 
other Colonies, but experience has not shown the result to have been 
more successful. The power of superior strength and knowledge 
has been exercised as frequently in the outside districts of the 
central and northern parts of the Colony as elsewhere, and with a 
like fate for the blacks. The coastal tribes of the Northern Territory 
have long had intermittent intercourse with the Malays, who, for 
centuries, have been in the habit of sending fleets of proas into 
Australian waters to gather trepang. Hence they had a primitive 
knowledge, peculiar only to this part of the continent, of smoking 
through a bamboo, an extended knowledge of canoe-building, and 
numerous peculiar rites and habits common to Asiatic natives. In 
person they are tall, slender, and better-looking than are the 
southern natives. In the centre of the continent native tribes are 
to be foimd ignorant of the art of swimming, although they have 
been known to cross flooded creeks when pushed, and to accomplish 
the feat safely. Amongst the natives a singular custom exists of 
forbidding the gins the use of speech after marriage. Once 
married, they are restrained to the use of signs only, and, strange to 
say, the rule is strictly observed. Farther south, the blacks of the 
Cooper's Creek country make the nearest approach to permanent 
villages that is to be found in Australia. On the leeward side of 
the sand-hills common to that region, they build clusters of 
substantial mud hovels, to which they return periodically. Sturt, 
who first penetrated this district, speaks well of the natives he saw. 
He says : — ** The men of this tribe were, without exception, the 
finest of any I had seen on the Australian continent. Their bodies 
were not disfigured by any scars, neither were their countenances 
by the loss of teeth, nor were they circumcised. They were a well- 
made race, and stood as erect as it was possible to do. Of sixty- 
nine whom I counted round me at one time, I do not think there 
was one under my own height, 5 feet lOf inches, but there were 
several upwards of 6 feet." 

Mr. J. L. Parsons, late Government Eesident in the Northern 
Territory, expressed his conviction that the aborigines regard the 
presence of the white man in that part of Australia as an act of 
hostility, and if a war of extermination is not to be forced upon the 
settlers, reser\^es must be declared, of which, the aborigines should 
Jiave the sole ooatrd. 
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The natives of the far south have, of coursei greatly decreased, 
and in their earher state resembled, in habit and appearance, the 
natives of similar latitudes in New South Wales and Victoria. At 
the foundation of the Oolony, in 1886, the aboriginal population was 
estimated at 12,000, not including the Northern Territory, but it was 
only a very rough guess. By the last official census, in 1881, their 
numbers were 5,628 — ^viz., 8,198 males and 2,480 females. These were 
classed— Adult, healthy, 8,777 ; sick and infirm, 959 ; children, 892. 
In the same year, the return from the Northern Territory was given 
as 718, but this, of course only touched the few places of settlement 
there. 

The disparity in the numbers of the sexes, the small proportion 
of children to the total population, and the prevalence of dise^e, 
point here, as elsewhere, to the gradual extinction of the race. 
There is a special department for the protection of the aborigines, 
and the annual vote for their relief amounts to about £5,000. The 
disbursement of this rests with two Protectors, one for the southern, 
the other for the northern portion of the Colony, who have also the 
control and supervision of the depdts for the distribution of rations, 
clothing, and medical comforts. These depdts are fifty in number, 
and are found to work well in promoting friendly relations between 
the settlers and the natives. The Protector is assisted in the far 
north by a sub-Protector. 

Five special reserves have been set apart for the use of the ab* 
origines, containing in all 670,000 acres : these reserves are situated at 
Point McLeay, on Lake Alexandrina ; Poonindie, near Port Lincoln ; 
Point Pierce, on Yorke's Peninsula ; Eopperamanna, near Lake Hope, 
in the for north ; and Hermansburgh, on the Finke river, Central 
Australia, where missionary institutions have existed for several 
years past, mainly supported by voluntary contributions and the 
proceeds of produce raised by native labour from land, stock, &c. 
On these stations about 500 aborigines are instructed, oared for, 
and usefully employed, including about 150 children, who are fed, 
dothed, and educated in the mission schools. Two of the stations — 
Poonindie and Point Pierce — have been entirely self-supporting for 
several years past. 

The returns from these institutions for 1889 show: — Total 
voluntary contributions received, £1,079 55. lid. ; amount of pro- 
ceeds of produce raised, £7,221 17^. Id. ; amount of wages paid to 
aborigines, £1,819 15s. Id. ; estimated value of all stock, produce^ 
buildings, &c., on the station, £40,645 16^. lOd. 

^s illustrating the effe<?ts of more comfortable and healthy mod^ 
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of living, it may be mentioned that at Point MoLeay, the aboriginal 
births during the last three years were 80 against 19 deaths. 

Daring the years 1881-9 there have been recorded, as fiar as 
practicable, among the total known aboriginal population, 462 births 
and 646 deaths, being a total decrease of 184 during the nine years. 

In the Northern Territory the Protector is resident at Port Dar- 
win. About 94 miles from Palmerston, at Bapid Creek, there is a 
small mission station conducted by a number of devoted Catholic 
priests, on which some good results have been obtained. 



TASIfANIA. 

The history of the aborigines of this island is summed up in the 
one word " extinction." From the outset the conflicts between the 
settlers and the natives were constant and desperate. At last the 
Government took steps to secure the survivors, who were trans* 
ported to Flinders' Island in Bass's Straits. In 1885 they numbered 
210. In 1842 there were only 54, and some few years back an old 
gin, the sole survivor of the race, died. 



Queensland. 

The natives of this Colony are numerous in the central, northern, 
and western districts, but in the old settled southern portion they 
are in many places no longer to be found. On the coast district 
immediately north of Moreton Bay they are very numerous. About 
here they are splendid swimmers and divers, but much degraded by 
drink. All through the coast districts northward as far as Cape 
York, the blacks were noted for their hostility to the whites during 
the days of early settlement, but the decrease of their race has com- 
menced, and the scenes of strife are now only to be found on the 
extreme boundaries of the north and west. 

Missionary effort or protective legislation on behalf of the 
aborigines has not been so conspicuous in Queensland as in some 
of the sister Colonies. The institution and maintenance of the 
Native Police Force often excited much hostile criticism. This 
force was composed of recruits from amongst the semi-civilised 
tribes, officered by white men, and despatched to the outside 
districts to maintain order as far as possible. These native troopers 
readily fulfilled the duty of following their more savage countrymen. 
Most of them turned out notable trackers and smart riders ; but 
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although in many cases they were instrumental in avenging murders, 
and at times preventing tlie commission of depredations, there is no 
doubt that their employment has been marked by great brutality 
and cruelty. The principal &ult alleged against them was that in 
their encounters with the natives they were beyond the control of 
their officers, who themselves became callous and demoralised by 
the service. After many reorganisations, however, the force has 
been preRer\'ed, and is still in existence. These black troopers are 
armed with Snider rifles, but only a few of them are found to be 
good shots. 

In 1871, an enthusiastic missionary attempted to organise a station 
on Frazer's Island, in Wide Bay. This gentleman, the Bev. Mr. 
Fuller, lived for some time alone on the Island, but his efforts were 
not well seconded, and he had to give up his trying task. He then 
removed further north, to Cleveland Bay, intending to make another 
attempt on Hinchinbrook Island, where he expected to have more 
success, as the blacks had been less contaminated by ci\ilised vices ; 
but this effort also resulted in failure. 

Near Port Mackay a reserve was granted, and a number of blacks 
were induced to settle on it under a Protector. It has also been 
proposed to reserve other portions of land in different parts of the 
Colony, but no definite action has yet been taken hi the matter, and 
there is at present no organised board, nor department, for canrying 
out any scheme, although the Government are favourably considering 
the matt^. 

Near Cooktown, at Cape Bedford, there is a mission station, 
supported by private subscription. In 1881, the aboriginal popula- 
tion in Queensland was estimated at 20,585 ; but this, of course, was 
only conjectural, as so much of the colony was still but sparsely 
settled, and the natives were still in their bush retreats. 

The Bunya-Bimya tree, which grows in the Burnett district of 
Queensland, bears an edible nut, that at certain seasons affords food 
to large numbers of natives, who gather from all parts to the Bunya 
scrub. In consequence of its value as a source of food to the natives, 
the Queensland Government have declared that the tree may not 
legally be cut or removed. The prohibitory clause of the Act alluded 
to runs as follows : — " The cutting or removal of timber of the under- 
mentioned sorts is strictly prohibited, without special permit : — 
Bunya-Bunya {Arcuucaria BidwiUii), Queensland Nut {Macadaviia 
termfoUa)." 
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Victoria. 

There are six minnon stations in Vietoria> and ontside of these the 
Board for the Protection of Aborigines, throngh local gaardians, 
supplies the wants, as far as practicable, of nmnerons aborigines who 
cannot be induced to reside on the stations. Many of these live on 
the River Murray, from Koondrook and Swan Hill to Ned's Comer. 
Between tliese points there are several depots, where stores and 
clothing can be obtained by those in need of them. The names of 
the stations are :~Coranderrk, Framlingham, Lake Condah, Lake 
Wellington, Lake Tyers, Lake Hindmarsh. Tlie number of ab- 
origines residing on these stations is 421. During 1889, there were 
2 marriages, 23 births, and 19 deaths. The dep6ts from which assist- 
ance is given to aborigines not resident on the station are situated 
at Melbourne, Swan Hill, Apsley, Casterton, Camperdown, Echuca, 
Wangaratta, Colac, Beaufort, Koondrook, and at Wamicknabeal. 

At Coranderrk hops are largely cultivated, and good crops of 
potatoes and hay obtained, the average nimiber of residents being 
84 ; comprising 26 men, 20 women, 20 boys, and 18 girls. These 
reside in neat cottages, having well-kept flower gardens in front and 
vegetable gardens at the back, the women giving considerable atten- 
tion to their domestic duties. There are 11 half-castes earning 
their living away from the station. Belonging to the station are 
97 cows, 60 heifers, 62 steers, 20 calves, 8 working bullocks, 8 
Hereford bulls, and 12 horses. The residents employ their spare 
time in making and selling baskets, the proceeds of which are 
devoted to the purchase of clothing and furniture. At Framling- 
ham, the average number of aborigines is 96, the men being 
employed chiefly in clearing land and sheep-farming, in both of 
which occupations they are veiy successful. At Lake Condah 
the average number of residents is 84 ; at Lake Wellington, 62 ; 
Lake Tyers, 70 ; and Lake Hindmarsh, between 40 and 50. These 
returns do not include half-castes, the Victorian Government ha^'ing 
discontinued, at the end of 1889, the issue of rations to them, with 
a \new to inculcating habits of self-reliance and inducing them to 
become merged in the general population. On all the stations live- 
stock are kept, and agricultural and pastoral occupations carried on 
with success, showing that, under certain conditions, the aborigines 
are capable of being raised above their nomadic and wild life. The 
total amount expended during 1889 in connection with the main- 
tenance of the various stations and dep6ts was £10,868 165. 6d., of 
which the sum of £6,128 6s. id. was paid for clothing, proTisionsi 4;c. 
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In 1881 the census return of the Colony gave 780 as the number 
of the aborigmal population. The whole of the aborigines of 
Victoria may now be considered as semi-civilised. Most of the 
workers on the different stations are tolerably skilful labourers, and 
the children receive a good education. 

Webtekn Australia. 

Many of the natives of this large Colony are still in a state of 
savagery, and, in the unsettled interior, almost unfamiliar with the 
aspect of a white man. Western Australia, although possessing a 
native population of which a large proportion is unreclaimed in any 
way, has on her shores an industry that affords a congenial employ- 
ment for many of her dusky sons. The pearl fishery of the north- 
west is mostly worked by means of native divers. These men are 
engaged for an allotted period under the '' Masters and Servants' 
Act," are well cared for, and prove valuable servants. This may 
be said to be the only local industry in Australia largely carried out 
by aboriginal labour, their most general employment being that of 
station hands, and mostly then as adjuncts, although there have 
been some cases where attempts have been made to work stations 
with them unaided. The pearling-boats of the Queensland coast 
are manned by Malay divers. The native of the north-west coast 
of Western Australia, however, has found his sphere in pearl-diving, 
and is regarded, in not a few places, as a useful member of the 
commimity. 

Sir Qeorge Orey, who interested himself greatly in the manners 
and customs of these natives, claims for them a higher degree of 
capability of expression in their language than has been found 
amongst the eastern tribes. Some of his translations of their songs 
and speeches are full of rude pathos. 

The relief party which went out in search of the men who com- 
posed the second unfortunate expedition of Orey were accompanied 
by a native who, according to Sir George, gave a description of their 
proceedings, of which the following is a short extract : — 

" 8th day. — Away, away ; along our tracks away, along our tracks 
away, through a forest away, through a forest away ; we see water — 
the water of Qoojmarrup. Along the river we go ; then away, away, 
away, through a forest away ; a short distance through a forest we 
go. Then along another river away, away ; we cross the river ; 
away, a short distance away. At Neergammy we sleep, raising 
huts," 
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The Rev. J. B. Gribble, late of Warangesda Mission, in New 
South Wales, proceeded to the Gascoyne Eiver in 1884, and 
attempted to organise a mission station in that district, but the 
results were not encouraging, and the work had to be abandoned. 

Previous to 1886 there was no special legislation for the Western 
Australian aborigines, but in that year an " Aborigines' Protection 
Act " was passed, under the provisions of which an Aborigines* 
Protection Board was estabUshed in Perth, on 6th January, 
1887, and Protectors of Aborigines appointed in the different 
magisterial districts of the Oolony. One of the duties of these Pro- 
tectors is to report to the Board, from time to time, as to the wants 
and treatment of the aborigines in their respective districts. Persons 
have also been appointed, where necessary, to witness native 
agreements, a form of indenture for their use being specially pre- 
pared by the Board. 

Some interesting febcts are given in the reports furnished to the 
Board. In the unsettled portions of the West Eimberley district, 
the great bulk of the natives remain in their wild condition, living 
in a state of nudity, and not constructing any means of protection 
from the weather. Polygamy is practised, the old men mono- 
polising all the young women, and the young men not being allowed 
to marry until grey hairs begin to appear upon their heads. In the 
more remote portions of the Geraldton district, whenever a native 
dies, a native belonging to a neighbouring tribe is killed. This is a 
tribal custom, and is believed in even by natives who have been 
brought up among white people. The natives tattoo themselves on 
various parts of the body, principally the breast. They have no 
marriage ceremony. Usually a girl is promised during .infancy to 
some native, and claimed at the age of thirteen. In the Plantagenct 
district, in the south-westeni portion of the Colony, there is a class 
of natives who are regarded with contempt by those residing on the 
coast. They are supposed to be the most depraved of all the 
Australian aborigines, their food consisting of small animals, 
iguanas, snakes, and grubs of various kinds. They wear no 
clothing, and, like many other native tribes, they practise the rites 
of circumcision. 

In consequence of large portions of the Colony remaining unex- 
plored or unsettled, no estimate can be formed of the number of 
aborigines in a wild state, but those residing in the settled districts 
are supposed to number between 7,000 and 8,000. In the Boe- 
bourne district there are over 2,200 natives employed under '' service 
agreements," principally as pearl-divers. In the Carnarvon district 
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many of the natives died, during 1888, from an attack of influenza, 
accompanied or followed by bronchitis. So far as can be ascertained, 
the number of aborigines in the settled districts has a tendency to 
decline. The Boai-d was deskous of establishing houses of refuge 
for the natives, but it was found that if such places were built the 
aborigines would not live in them. Accordingly it was decided to 
treat the natives with eveiy possible kindness, and to allow them to 
live according to then* own ideas and tribal customs. 

Such is the present condition of the Australian aborigines. The 
Austitdian Governments are acting in a generous spirit towards 
them, but even the kindness and care with which their interests 
have become guarded, fiail in arresting the progress of their decay 
as a race ; and although the day of extinction may be postponed, a 
few generations hence will behold the native races of Australia 
included among the peoples of the past. 



Discussion. 

The Chaibman : In Mr. Greville's short but very suggestive paper 
there are touched upon many problems of extreme interest to us all. 
I am glad to see present many who are closely connected with 
Australia and must have been personally acquainted with some of 
these aboriginal tribes, and among them is a distinguished gentle- 
man who recently held the office of Attorney- General of Victoria, 
whom I will ask to open the discussion. 

Mr. H..J. Wbixon, Q.C. : It would perhaps have been better 
had the discussion been opened by someone who possesses a more 
special knowledge of this paiiicular subject, but I may be allowed 
to say a word or two on what Sir Frederick Young has justly 
described as a very suggestive paper. At the outset, let me just 
refer to the interesting question which occurs in comiectiou with 
this paper :— namely, what sort of population or peoples are destined 
to take the place of the aborigines who in these new lands arc 
melting away before the advance of civilisation. This is a serious 
question for us all — serious for the Colonists as well as for you who 
are at the centre of the Empire. So far as the European race 
is concerned, they of course are always welcome, and the country, 
though possessing in parts a hot climate, possesses also a vast 
temperate region well adapted for them to settle in. The difficulty 
occurs when an inferior race, who yet have a civiUsation of their 
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own, present themselves. There are, for example, the Chmese, 
400,000,000 of whom are within easy reach of Australia, while in the 
whole of Australia there are only 4,000,000 Europeans. The Chinese 
have a civilisation, and no mean civiUsation, of their own, but all 
history shows that two different civilisations cannot exist in the 
same land. If, therefore, they were to come to Australia in any 
great numbers, the question would be whether the European 
civiUsation should survive there, and I think the fear of that is at the 
root of the disinclination which all the provinces evince towards the 
Gbineseimmigration. In Australia the veryreverseobtainsof what we 
see here. There, there are vast tracts of country and no population, 
while here youhave a limited territory and a crowded population. The 
aboriginalrace is deoaying-^decaying in obedience to the law of nature 
by which the inferior inevitably makes place for the better. I cannot 
say it is a matter of regret, because it is evidently the design of Pro- 
vidence that the best possible use should bo made of the world in 
which we live, and no one can pretend that the poor abongines made 
good use, or any use, of the country they possessed. Even in 
New Zealand, where they have a fine native race, they have no 
civilisation that is able to cope with ours, and they are melting 
away. That, in the early days, much wrong was done to these 
poor aborigines I cannot doubt. I cannot doubt that in outlying 
parts cruelty and wrong was often perpetrated by individual settlers, 
but, as the paper justly says, the communities themselves, as repre* 
sented by their governments, have always sought to do justice and 
to provide fully for these poor creatures. I can certainly say that 
for my own Colony of Victoria. There the race is nearly extin- 
guished, but for many years the most ample provision, has been 
made for aU the aborigines in the Colony, and in the paper an 
accurate account is given of the efforts made for their preservation. 
Low and degraded as they are in the scale of the human fiamily, 
they possess (as I can testify from personal knowledge at some of 
our black stations) a decided adaptability, Uke the negro, to the 
religious sentiment. They deUght in singing hymns — the roughest 
and rudest of them, and they sing them with considerable effect. 
I do not say they have any intelligent ideas on the subject, but they 
certainly have that touch of the divine spark common to the human 
race— high or low, white or black— of having the rehgious feeling. 
They are dying out in Victoria — ^they will soon be gone, but I do 
not think the Government of Victoria can be reproached for any 
want of care or consideration, and I can say the same of all the 
other governments of Austraha. The black man disappears before 
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the white man, but I do not thmk the white men collectively as 
represented by the governments of the different provinces have dealt 
with them hardly or done them wrong. Taming to another point 
in the paper, the habitations of the blacks at Cooper's Creek, I 
think, are mentioned as being of exceptional strength and stabiHty. 
The common idea is that their houses are httle bark sheds, but I 
have been told by early settlers in Victoria that that is quite a 
mistake— that originally they had good, substantial houses, and 
indeed there seems to be reason in that, for although we have not 
the severe winters you have, yet along the southern coasts, where a 
great number of these aborigines dwell, the winter is a pretty cold 
one, and I do not see how they could Uve in the mere bark huts of 
which we have heard. The matter certainly seems to call for some 
explanation ; and the explanation I have heard given by an early 
settler is that when the white man came with herds of cattle 
the cattle went grazing about and injured the huts of the blacks 
going into them from the cold. The aborigines then gave up 
building good huts. I will only say, in conclusion, that whatever 
race we are going to have in Australia, I hope that race will 
be found to maintain a European, and above all a British, civil- 
isation. 

Mr. James Bonwick : I would echo the sentiment already ex* 
pressed that Mr. Greville has contributed an admirable paper. I 
wish something had been said about the intelligence of the abori- 
gines. We only see them in their decay. Travellers who saw the 
native in former times found him a better character, and even with 
the little knowledge they had of him in his own home they saw 
enough to reverence the good that was in him and to admire his 
intelligence. I don*t know whether you are aware that among the 
tribes there was a knowledge of mysticism that would rather 
astonish some of our spiritualists. They were admirable mesmerists 
and thought-readers ; they were acquainted with the power of 
hypnotism, and of killing and restoring almost to life again. That 
power might be confined to a few, no doubt. As one said, who had 
the power and lost it : •* Shall I tell you how it was ? I went down 
to the township and got well drunk, and I have never been able to 
do it since." Some will be a little astonished at the story told in 
this paper of so many of the half-castes. I think that was a reve^ 
lation to some of us. We older Australians were not so much 
blessed with the sight of children, whether native or half-caste* 
These half-castes were put out of the way. They were a disgrace 
to the tribe— rather a nuisance, and they disappeared. Once, going 
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through the bush, I dropped on a tribe and saw among them a 
dear little child, a half-caste, and I went up to him with a smile* 
A black fellow — a handsome young fellow with a magnificent beard 
— ^held him up and said : " You see him in me piccaninny ; will you 
give me sixpence ? '* Nothing was said about the women, but the 
wives, as elsewhere, are the property of the husband, only they 
never are so much their property as to lose their names and take 
the names of their masters. That is reserved for more civiUsed 
people. One of the fellows near my house had had a little liquor 
and began hammering away at the head of liis wife. A lady friend 
rushed out of my house to interfere. The woman at once stopped 
crying and said : '' No, no, no ; very good in him ; he is my hus- 
band." I should Uke to have heard a little more about the missions 
among these poor people. Veteran AustraUans are well acquainted 
with the efforts made by the Government and by individuals to 
raise these people. Most successful efforts have been made by the 
Moravians, and by that magnificent man. Bishop Salvado, of the 
Spanish Mission in Western Australia. One thing to which I 
would like to refer is the origin of the people. Look at the map. 
The peoples round about are of different races. Do you, in Australia, 
find a homogeneous native race ? Certainly not. The writer of 
the paper has got hold of the truth. They are of different races — 
some almost African ; some on the eastern side almost Polynesian ; 
on the northern side, another race. You find the remains of the 
Negrillos, one of the most ancient peoples in the world. Observe, 
also, the botanical differences. On the western side you find 
Afirican types of flora ; on the eastern, Polynesian types, and on 
the northern Indian types. You ask, '* How is it these people are 
savages ? " Wherever you go in Australia you will find only stone 
weapons. The explanation is that the Australians were left isolated 
and without contact with superior peoples for who can say how 
long ? In this matter, 5,000 years or 10,000 years are as nothing. 
When these peoples came over from distant regions, India or else- 
where, the lands, no doubt, were connected. Geological changes 
have broken down the bridges of former connection, and left in 
AustraUa a collection of people of various races, now more or less 
mixed in the lapse of ages. 

Mr. H. B. Fox Boubne : I feel somewhat like a fish out of water, 
but I am not in a mood to say anything jocular on this subject, nor 
am I going to call in question the account which Mr. Greville, in 
his interesting and instructive paper, gives of the efforts of the 
Australian Governments to prevent the aborigines dying out too 
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rapidly. I venture to ask why they should be allowed to die out ? It ig 
quite true that during the last fifty or sixty years, when Europeans 
have come in contact with them, they have been dying out in large 
numbers. The governments seem now— at least within the last 
few years — to have recognised the responsibility and the duty of 
preventing, if possible, these unfortunate people — remnants of a feur-off 
state of civilisation — from dying out. The lecturer mentioned that 
at Point MoLeay the aboriginal births during the last three years 
were 80 against 19 deaths. I imagine that there the natives are 
well and kindly dealt with, and if the natives throughout Australia 
were similarly treated, there is no reason why they should not — ^I 
don't say increase, but at any rate remain pretty much as they are. 
Burely no one can say there is not room for them for many genera- 
tions, even should they double as rapidly as the population of England 
does. Mr. Wrixon fears that as there is so much waste land the 
Chinese will go and settle there. I have no doubt the Chinese will 
go there but surely it is worth while to allow these few natives to 
remain in this huge continent. I venture to think they might very 
well be kindly dealt with as they are in Victoria, and for the most 
part in New South Wales, and as the effort is on the part of the 
South AustraUan and the West Australian Oovemments. I am quite 
willing to believe of the Queensland Government that their intention 
is good. In the South the natives have been very much driven out, 
partly because they are a feebler race than those whom you find in the 
northern half, partly because of the European settlements established 
there, and until quite recent times the custom was to kill or drive 
them out. In the north and centre of the continent there still remain 
no one knows how many — they are few compared with the area, and 
surely there is plenty of room without interfering with them. Quite 
recently some of the Colonies have established he wholesome system 
that prevails in Canada — the system of Reserves, allowing ample 
space in which the natives may live and thrive if they can. Recognis- 
ing all the good efforts of the New South Wales Government, I see 
that the reserves comprise an area of 28,000 acres and about 6,000 
natives, making 160 natives to the square mile, while of the white 
population there are four to the square mile. Recognising, I say 
the philanthropy and the generous efforts of the New South Wales 
Government, I think they might have allowed larger reserves in 
which these natives might live and carry on their occupations, 
humble, mean, coarse, degraded as they may be. I could name 
half a dozen very valuable agencies at work or improving the con- 
dition of these people and enabling them to live happily according 
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to their lights. In Western Australia I am glad to find that partly. 
I believe, through the efforts of the late Governor, there are in the 
new Constitution Act very valuable provisions for the protection of 
the natives— provisions more thorough than exist in other Colonies, 
but yet we find there is a very large amount of cruelty practised— a 
very large amount of injustice done to the natives, not because 
Western Australia has not ample room for the natives, but because 
the Englishman— a thoroughly good fellow at home— as soon as he 
gets among barbarous people thinks he is at liberty to treat them as 
he likes. (•* No.*') Last year there was a case where a philanthropic 
magistrate punished a poUceman for shooting two natives under 
the suspicion they had stolen one or two sheep. For that the 
magistrate suspended him. (•* Where ? ") This was in West Kim- 
berley. A great uproar was made, and the Governor, Sir Napier 
Broome, excellent man as he is, reprimanded the magistrate for 
having attempted to punish the policeman for his zeal ; and not 
only that, but he made some statement at a public meeting the gist 
of which was that the residents in those out-stations were justified 
in using fire-arms to attack any of the natives who happened to 
steal sheep, or whom they suspected of stealing their sheep. I have 
no doubt the time will come when there will be none but white 
people, and when English notions of property will be recognised, 
but at present these natives do not understand the law of property 
as we do. They have a fooUsh notion that tlie place belongs to 
them, and if they find sheep about they will take them. I do not 
say we should not teach them better, but surely a good deal of con- 
sideration should be shown, and we should not allow settlers to 
take the law into their own hands and shoot down any natives 
whom they suspect of intending to steal sheep. But, as I am in- 
formed, a very much worse state of things goes on in Queensland. 
I do not blame the Government, except that I think they might be 
more energetic. It is ahnost ine\itable that where you find 
Englishmen far away, surrounded by natives, there is a tendency, 
which I suppose all human beings have, to tyrannise, and you get 
an immense amount of killing, some with powder and shot, but 
much more by the pernicious influences these European settlers are 
allowed to exert. (** No." ** A great mistake.") 

Mr. Leonabd Welbtead (Northern Territory of South AustraUa) : 
G?hes6 things are not substantiated in any way at all. 

The Chaikman : I am glad you will be able to contradict these 
statements afterwards, so far as you know them. It is. one of the ad- 
vantages of the Boyal Colonial Institute that we can hear both sides. 
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Mr. William Sandover, juku. : As a Western Australian I oan 
contradict these statements. 

Mr. Fox Bourne said he did not wish to occupy more time, 
and resumed his seat. 

Sir Saul Samuel, K.C.M.G., C.B. : When I entered the room 
this evening I had no idea of addressing you, as I am not in a state 
of health which permits me to speak at any length upon this ques- 
tion, in which I take a deep interest. Mr. Wrixon in the course of 
his interesting speech has referred to the habitations occupied by 
the aborigines of Austraha. Now it was my lot to have had a con- 
siderable experience in connection with the native tribes of Austraha. 
From 1841 to 1852 I resided in the district of Wellington, New 
South Wales, about 800 miles to the west of Sydney, and there I 
saw a great deal of the aborigines, and I saw something also of 
them to the north of Sydney, and I do not recollect that they occu- 
pied anything deserving the name or even approaching to the 
character of a house. A few sheets of bark stripped from large 
trees, supported by a stick to protect them from the weather, was the 
only thing I ever saw which could be called a shelter. Mr. Wrixon 
has stated that they must have had something in the character of a 
house, in order to keep themselves warm in the very cold weather. 
My experience is that, beyond the opossum rug which they invari- 
ably had, they used only small fires, not adopting the European 
custom of large ones when they were encamping ; and when moving 
about in the night they always carried with them some Hghted bark 
or sticks, not only to keep themselves warm but to keep away evil 
spirits ; and although in some parts of Austraha the aborigines may 
have had a better sort of habitation than I have mentioned, I do 
not think it could have been anything worthy of the name of a 
house. When I went into the bush in the year 1841 there was a 
great deal of trouble with the blacks, who were continually making 
inroads on the stations and taking away rations from the men, 
slaughtering sheep and cattle on the runs, and occasionally spearing 
the white men. The white men retaliated, making little allowance 
for the ignorance of the poor blacks, which no doubt resulted in 
great outrages at the time ; but in every case where it could be shown 
that the white men were the aggressors they were punished with 
the utmost severity that the law would allow, and there are instances 
upon record where numbers of white men have suffered the penalty 
of death for the murder of blacks. The AustraUan aborigines have 
been spoken of as an inferior and degraded race. They certainly 
were not equal to many aboriginal races, but it is not correct to say 
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that they wanted intelligence. I found them intelligent, and, where 
they were kindly treated, affectionate and faithful. I have known 
them to attend a white man for days when he was sick, and to supply 
him with food ; and, in one instance within my knowledge, show 
great grief and shed tears when he died. It is a hbel to say that 
the AustraUan Governments did not do all within their power for 
the protection of the aborigines. Of course, in the early days of the 
Colony before they became accustomed to the white people it was 
not possible to do much ; but even so far back as the year 1814 the 
Government created reserves for the aborigines near Sydney, and 
before the time stated by Mr. Greville there were missionary estab- 
lishments in New South Wales. I recollect well an estabHshment 
at Wellington, which was presided over by the Kev. Mr. Gunther 
and subsequently by the Bev. Mr. Watson, but they did not do much 
good, for in spite of all their efforts and kindness they failed either to 
teach the blacks religion or induce them to work. Although they re- 
mained for a considerable time with the missionary establishment, 
they soon got tired of the life and returned to their tribes, prefer- 
ring the independent life which they had been accustomed to in their 
youth, to the home of the white man. There is one instance well 
known where an aboriginal was brought from Sydney to England, and 
was shown all the sights of London, and witnessed all that, to us, 
are the blessings of civilisation, and it was thought by those who 
brought him here that he had become perfectly civilised, was a 
good Christian, and that he would return to New South Wales 
(then all Australia) and be of service in persuading the aborigines 
of the tribe to which he belonged to leave their savage ways and 
have recourse to those of the white man, instead of which he threw 
all his clothes off, abandoned all his finery, and returned to his 
tribo to follow the savage life he led before he left them. I have 
known many instances of very remarkable inteUigence. Their 
aptitude for copying and mimicking was very great. Some years 
since an Australian aboriginal was brought to England by a squatter 
from Queensland. He took him into the city on a very busy day 
when there were a large number of people passing to and from the 
Exchange and banks, and while waiting to cross the street he 
said: ** Jacky, what do you think of this place?" The black 
replied, with an exclamation of surprise : " Why, master, it's hke 
an ant-bed.*' Now, anyone who has seen the busy ants in Australia 
going in myriads to and from their work will realise what an apt 
simile this was. Then, again, I recollect while I am speaking 
another incident which, if not exactly an evidence of intelligence. 
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does at least show that they were observant. One day a black 
fellow, who was an especial favourite with the white men as well 
as with his own people, died, to the great regret of everyone on 
the station. Shortly after his death several of the blacks came to 
me— they said : " Tamuel " (for they could not pronounce the 
" S ") " you lend black fellow wheelbarrow." I said, •* What do 
you want a wheelbarrow for? " and they replied that they wanted 
to wheel poor Jacky away and bury him. I said, ** Why do you 
not carry him as you always do ?'* They rephed, " White fellow 
bury their people in big wheelbarrow, and they wanted to do the 
same in little wheelbarrow." I lent them the barrow, and poor 
Jacky was wheeled to the grave, his black friends following, and 
some white men too, myself amongst the number — not the worst 
friend, I believe, he had — and this was the way these people desired 
to do honour after death to one whom they had really loved. I 
must mention that when we were approaching his last resting-place 
the blacks asked the white men to retire, evidently not wishing that 
we should be present at their mystic funeral rites. When I after- 
wards visited the place where he was buried, I found a huge mound 
raised, and the ground around carved, as well as the trees, with 
some strange hieroglyphics. I could give other instances which 
would be interesting to show their intelligence and some of their 
good quaUties, did time permit. Their race has now become nearly 
extinct in the settled portion of the Australian Colonies, not so 
much by ill-usage by the whites, as by the fact that they took to 
the vices of the white man, which, with drink, has led to tlieir 
extinction. 

Mr. J. Hennikeb Heaton, M.P. : Something has been said about 
the neglect of Colonial Governments, but in the year 1815 there was 
\ an ^\borigines Protection Society in Australia, and every year since 
then the New South Wales Governments — particularly those with 
which Sir Saul Samuel and Sir John Robertson were connected — 
have passed regulations of a protective character. It is well known 
that Sir John Robertson when Prime Minister laid down the formula 
to be observed in regard to the aborigines. He said, " It is perfectly 
useless to attempt to civihse them according to European ideas.** 
What is the use of clothing them in the European fashion ? The 
aborigines threw off the clothes, and they contracted consumpti(m 
and other diseases and rapidly died. 1 have always held the views 
laid down by Sir John Robertson — that is, to protect the aborigines, 
not by giving them the hard work of Europeans and giving them 
rum, but by allowing them the freedom to which they were accus- 
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tomed. I can bisar out what Sir Saul Samuel has said as to the 
intelligence and faithfulness of these people^ A very intelligent 
clergyman who came to Queensland resolved to teach them a higher 
Christianity. He said, ** We will have no more gifts — no more 
blankets, rum, and tobacco." King Billy, with a brass plate 
announcing his dignity, approached the clergyman and said, '* No 
more blankets?** The clergyman said, "No.** "No more baccy?" 
"No." "No more rum?" "No." "Then," said King Billy, 
drawing himself up to his full height and looking scornfully at the 
clergyman, " all right, good day ; no more Alleluias." Another 
anecdote I may mention. Mrs. D'Archy, the first white lady of 
the Lower Murrumbidgee Biver, had a difficulty in finding a black 
woman to help her, but at last she saw one on the top of a great 
gum tree and succeeded in getting her to come and stay with her. 
The first present Mrs. D*Archy made to the woman was a Manchester 
pink cotton dress, fastened behind with hooks and eyes. The first 
thing the black servant did was to dive into the river with it on, 
and march off to the tribe. On the following day she reappeared, 
and, to Mrs. D*Archy*s horror, she was accompanied by her 
sister, with whom — anticipating the principles of Mr, Henry George 
— she had divided the garment, herself wearing the body while her 
sister had on the skirt only. I deeply regret to refer to the wrongs 
of the aborigines, but they arose imfortunately through their not 
understanding the customs and laws of Europeans. 

Dr. J. G. Gabson : Though I have never visited our AustraUan 
Ck)lonies, I have taken much interest in the anthropology of their 
aborigines, and it is on this subject I would like to make a few 
remarks to-night. The first question which presents itself to the 
anthropologist to solve is, whether this vast territory is peopled by 
aborigines of one race, or, like Europe, includes several races. The 
general impression among anthropologists is, that in Australia we 
have to deal with a single race, but that on different parts of the 
coast there is some admixture with the races of neighbouring 
islands which causes certain variety in the physical characters of 
the inhabitants of these places. Some anthropologists, however, 
believe that they have evidence of a second distinct race in some 
parts of South Australia, more or less allied in character to the 
now extinct inhabitants of Tasmania. Another important problem 
to be determined is, whether the aborigines of Austraha are in- 
digenous, or have they at some period of the world's history 
migrated there, displacing or amalgamating with former inhabi- 
tants, and finally, by long isolation have developed the homo- 
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geneous character which they are now found to possess. The 
solution of these intricate questions regarding the origin of the 
Australians and their relation to the surrounding races can only 
be accomplished by careful and comparative study, both of the 
physical anthropology and the ethnology of the aborigines of all 
parts of Australia. Many competent observers have given us very 
accurate accounts of the manners, customs, and habits of the 
natives of several parts of Australia, though much still remains 
to be done. In physical anthropology the same amount of data 
for investigating successfully the questions indicated do not exist. 
The data we want are exact individual descriptions and measure- 
ments of several series of natives, and complete skeletons from 
every part of Australia — generalisations regarding the characters of 
the living, such, for example, as statements that the stature of the 
Australian averages from 5 ft. 6 to 7 inches, are scientifically of 
httle use. Directions for making such observations as are required 
may be found in a small work entitled *• Anthropological Notes and 
Queries." The number of complete skeletons we possess of Aus- 
tralian natives is very small. In the Museum of the Royal College 
of Surgeons, which contains the largest human osteological 
collection in this country, there are only about eight adult 
skeletons from the whole of Australia, and by no means a collection 
of skulls. The Natural History Museum at South Kensington 
contains still fewer specimens, instead of possessing a collection 
adequate to its position as the National Museum of Natural History. 
I am not aware that any of the Australian Colonies are taking 
steps to procure collections of skeletons to illustrate the osteology 
of their native inhabitants. As the extinction of the Australian 
aborigines seems to be only a question of comparatively few 
years, it is most urgent that Colonists and others who have the 
opportunity should hasten themselves to obtain observations on 
their physical characters as well as specimens of their osteology. 
We have already lost for ever some of the native races of Austra- 
lasia before their physical anthropology and ethnology were satis- 
factorily studied ; as an example, I may mention the Tasmanians. 
The history of the disappearance of this most interesting race should 
be a lesson to us to secure, before a similar fate overtakes the 
aborigines of Australia, a sufficient amount of information regarding 
• them as will enable us to study completely their anthropology. I 
think you will agree with me as regards their skeletons, it is much 
better that these should be preserved in our museums for study, than 
that they should be allowed to waste away in the ground* 
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Mr. Gilbert Pabkeb : It is quite unnecessary for me to speak in 
commendation of this paper. It has distinguished approval At 
the same time there are some things which may be said even by a 
humble citizen of the Empire like myself. The first is that I have 
heard this paper with pleasure and profit. There are two ways of 
looking at every question. There is that which comes from the 
accumulation of information, and that which comes from the accu- 
mulation of impression. It is the habit of some people to base their 
opinions entirely upon information, and of some to base them entirely 
on impression. It seems to me there is a questioning middle ground, 
and that is, where the information is sound to accept it, and then to 
come to conclusions from such Ught as impressions and personal 
observation give to the matter. I think Mr. Greville has laid the 
proper foundation for the discussion of the subject. He has given 
information apart from personal opinion. No sentiment has entered 
into his discussion of the question ; it is widely suggestive. That is 
just what we want. It seems to me the most important matter 
connected with this paper is the care and treatment of the Australian 
aboriginals by Austrahan governments. Whether the discussion 
on the paper has been entirely on a proper basis it is not for me to 
say, but I will say of certain impressions which have been stated 
that they are wrong — cruelly wrong. The reputation of the Anglo- 
Saxon race is at stake in regard to the native races — never so much 
as at this moment. I think if we read history aright we find that 
the Anglo-Saxon race has been, at least, not more cruel than any 
other race ; personally I should say it has been less cruel. Pubhc 
opinion has tnisted itself too much at times to the mild, but occa- 
sionally fatuous, guidance of Exeter Hall. If we take the United 
States, we find that the greatest difficulty in the world was to bring 
to justice the bloodthirsty Indians. In Canada eveiything was done 
that was possible for a government to do to induce the Indians 
to go into industrial employment as a civilised race, but the 
Indians preferred their blankets and such rum as they could get, 
and to trust to the beneficence of the government. If anyone 
would wish to see what happened in AustraUa, let him read 
Mrs. Dominic Daly's book on " Pioneering, Digging, and Squatting 
in the Northern Territory of South Australia." He will there 
find as complete and artistic an epitome of murders of Colonists by 
natives as could be imagined. It was impossible, in the early and 
rough-and-ready forms of civilisation, to bring to justice marauding 
tribes, some of which were like jaguars crushing their prey, and 
retaliation was often, and I think properly, sudden and complete. 
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In the early days there is always more or less injustice done. It is 
impossible it should be otherwise. And as for the vices, is it not 
clear that they come and are disseminated not alone from the 
cruelty of the Anglo-Saxon or other European, but from the lack of 
the power in the native race, through hereditary influence, to with- 
stand that which the Anglo-Saxon, by long centuries of endurance, 
has been able to endure ? The Anglo-Saxon can stand his rum, 
the native cannot. It is the power of resistance that preserves the 
Anglo-Saxon, and the lack of it that destroys the native. I think, 
if we look at the question fairly, and try to estimate it properly and 
on broad grounds, we shall find, surveying the whole field, that 
while there has been individual wrong and cruelty towards natives 
in Australia, there has been a genuine and hearty co-operation of 
the Colonial Oovemments to advance the interests and preserve the 
existence of a dying race. I believe firmly, from records as from 
experience, that the Anglo-Saxon race, whether in Australia, or Africa, 
or elsewhere, is doing as much as any race has ever done to preserve, 
where they can, the native races, and prevent them sinking into a 
condition which perhaps is inevitable, but which everyone, Anglo- 
Saxon or otherwise, must deplore. 

The Hon. Henby S. Littleton endorsed what had fallen 
from Sir Saul Samuel, and told several anecdotes to show that the 
Australian aborigines were capable of some of the higher mental 
attributes common to civilised races, such as an appreciation of 
the beauties of scenery and colour, a capacity for romantic attach- 
ments, &c., while he admitted that they did not seem capable of 
receiving the truths of religion as understood by Western civilisa- 
tion ; and he could not deny the enormous gulf that now lay between 
the Australian black and the white man. He then referred to 
customs, identical with those found among the Jews, which existed 
in the tribes inhabiting the great central watercourses of Australia, 
but did not obtain among those on t^e Eastern slopes of the groat 
dividing range ; and suggested that a carefrd examinatioh of the locali- 
ties of these practices, together with a study of the different dialects, 
might throw a light on the tide of the first migration of humanity on 
to the continent of Australia. He suggested that the assistance of 
the Australian Oovemments might be asked to distribute all over 
Australia, among squatters, magistrates, clergymen, doctors, and the 
police, a series of questions on the subject of the aborigines, which, 
when filled up, could be returned to the Ethnological Society, and 
would doubtless, when collected, afford much useful and novel infor- 
mation. He then referred to the one custom which is common over 
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a large portion at least of the continent, as he could testify from 
personal experience, and this custom consists in naming every child 
after one of four names, which names are not hereditary, but are 
used in some sequence which the speaker was not able to explain, 
but which was well understood by the aborigines. This was the only 
custom coming under his observation which proclaimed that they all 
sprang from one common stock, and must not be confused with the 
totem system among other races. The only place in which, as far 
as we Imow, this custom obtained was in New Britain, where the 
Bev. G. Brown, a missionary there, records identically the same 
custom. From this it would seem that the nature of the two coun- 
tries must have had a common origin. Further enquiries on this 
head among the aborigines in India and Ceylon, as well as the 
Malay Penmsula and the Eastern Archipelago, would be satis- 
factory. 

Dr. John Bae, F.B.S. : I should not have ventured to stand on 
this platform to-night but for some remarks made by Mr. Gilbert 
Parker on the subject of the Indians of North America. Having 
passed twenty years of my life as an officer of the Hudson's Bay 
Company among the Indians, I may claim to know something about 
this matter. Instead of being difficult to manage, we found the natives 
there not at all troublesome and easily managed. The good Indians 
are so predominant and so friendly, that if any bad members of 
their tribe injured one of the Company's people they would hunt him 
up or help us to do so. Five, six, or a dozen men might find 
themselves placed in the midst of hundreds of these people, but by 
kind yet firm treatment, by never telling hes, and by the exclusion 
of spirits, we were able to keep them under perfect control. We did 
not allow a drop of rum or whisky or spirit of any kind in all the 
vast teiTitory of British North America under the Company's rule. I 
must tell you that we, as officers, had a small allowance of very 
admirable Madeira —a few dozens, and a little brandy — ^but what did 
we do ? We gave up this allowance willingly, not because we were 
total abstainers, but in order that the Indians would not be able to 
say we took ourselves what we would not give to them. Our men 
came from different parts — I am an Orkney man myself, though a 
small specimen of one — but coming from different parts we were all 
impressed with the advantages of total abstinence in a cold country ; 
and on five expeditions to the Arctic, where I could have taken as 
much spirits as I wanted, I never took a drop with me except as 
medicine in the medicine chest. The total quantity was three bottles 
of brandy and three of port wine. Two of the bottles of brandy 
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were used on Christmas and New Year's Day among twelve persons, 
and the port wine was taken back to York Factory. I am afraid a good 
many men would not have done that. I lived there wholly without 
strong drink, and did not feel the want of it. What do the 
Americans do? In Dakota and Minnesota, where the troubles 
are at present, the citizens of the United States are prohibited 
from giving or selling spirits to the Indians, but plenty of the worst 
kind of whisky was brought in and concealed in the woods by the con- 
nivance of the Indian Conunissioner, and when the Indians were 
paid the dollars which formed part of their annuities, every cent of it 
was spent on this beastly stu£f, and the Indians became so intoxicated 
that the payments had to be stopped for several days until they got 
sober again, all the dollars coming back into the hands of the 
Commissioner and his allies. Let me mention another incident. 
When Canada took over the government of the Company's territory, 
several distinguished men came from Ottawa with great pomp to 
make treaties with the Indians. The chiefs asked '' Who are you ? 
You will perhaps tell us lies. Get some of our old friends from 
the Company with you ; we will beUeve them being our friends." 
They did get two of our chief factors, who told the Indians all was 
right, and the treaties were at once made. When the Commissioner 
goes out to make the Indian payments, some of those fine fellows, 
the mounted police, go with them, not to protect the Commissioner, 
but to keep away the fellows with the fire water, who, when caught, 
have all their property confiscated. The same system is carried 
out now by the Canadian Government that was carried out half a 
century ago by the Hudson's Bay Company. 

Mr. Henuy Cave (Fiji) : I am afraid I am hardly in my 
proper place in speaking about the aborigines of Australia, for 
although twenty years have passed since I first went there I did not 
actually Hve there many years. On the other hand, I have lived 
amongst the aborigines of Fiji for most part of the time. I think 
that sometimes injustice is done to the Colonists, and in my opinion 
injustice has been done by one of the speakers to-night. I think 
we are all agreed that the aboriginal native is worthy of special 
care and protection, but I do not think it is quite fair to the 
Colonists for people in the old country to assume that in the 
Colonies natives are iU-treated, and that only at home do they know 
how they should be treated. The greater portion of the people 
who live in the Australasian Colonies are British, and they have, I 
say, the same feelings of humanity as Englishmen at home. I have 
lived in a country where vei7 many believe that injustice has been 
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done to the white population by assuming that it is their practice 
generally to take advantage of the natives. As has been said, 
•* Evil is wrought by want of thought as well as want of heart." 
I may mention that the natives of Fiji have agricultural instincts. 
They are in the habit of planting much of the food they require* 
In this trait they differ from the Australian aboriginals, who are 
hunters, and depend on what the ground will give without culti- 
vation. In Fiji great efforts have been made to protect the native 
race. The object is a good one, but I think the means adopted 
have not been altogether judicious. In fiELct, the native race has not 
increased, while, on the other hand, the pohcy pursued ostensibly to 
preserve them has resulted to a large extent in the repression and 
emigration of the white population, which is not now more "than 
one half what it was four or five years ago. I think I am not out 
of place here in saying that it is wrong to mahgn the Colonists 
in the way that is sometimes done, on the reckless assumption that 
they are disposed to ill-treat native races ; and I would add that 
Englishmen should be a little more careful before they try to take 
away the characters of their Colonial sons on quite insufficient 
evidence. 

The Chairman : It now becomes my duty, as chairman for the 
evening, to bring the discussion to a close by proposing a very 
earnest and hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Greville for his instructive 
and valuable paper. I think that if one benefit more than another 
has arisen from this paper it is in having elicited so wise a discus- 
sion of the question brought before us. In opening the debate, 
Mr. Wrixon alluded to that very important ingredient of the question, 
viz., what is to be the future population of Australia, and in this 
connection he touched on the crucial question of Chinese immigra- 
tion. His remarks, I am sure, must have made a considerable 
impression on the audience. Mr. Bonwick, in a playful way, gave 
ua an animated description of the intelligence of the aborigines, and 
Mr. Fox Bourne asked the very pertinent question. Why should they 
die out ? We have had many and very great differences of opinion 
on the subject. He thinks they need not die out, but might be 
preserved. A great number of us think that it is one of the laws 
of Providence that the inferior races must disappear when the 
superior races come in contact with them. What, however, 
we are bound to see to, as humanitarians and as Christians, 
is that that extinction, where it does take place, shall be on the 
lines of humanity and compassion towards them. Mr. Henniker 
Heaton entertained us with some interesting anecdotes, showing 
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the faithfulness and the intelligence of the aborigines, and he gave 
us a very favourable impression of them, an impression which Sir 
Saul Samuel had previously expressed. The discussion would not 
have been complete without the valuable contribution to it firom the 
eminent scientist, Dr. Garson, on the anthropological part of the 
question. Again, Mr. Cave and Mr. Parker have manfully claimed 
that, even making allowance for the kindly and humanitarian 
feelings that many in this country entertain, we must not do the 
Colonists the injustice of supposing that when they leave the old 
country they leave behind them their humanity, and are disposed to 
treat all natives with whom they come in contact with harslmess 
and cruelty. I will only add that not long ago I was in a country 
— South Africa — in which there are a great number of aborigines. 
Here they not only are not a diminishing race, but they continue 
to increase. I came in contact with large numbers of them and 
was pleased to see the kindly way in which they are usually treated 
by the Colonists, who frequently appealed to me emphatically to 
refute the notion that they had lost the feelings of humanity and 
kindness that distinguish Englishmen at home, and declared that 
they have the same feelings in South Africa as we have in Great 
Britain. In conclusion, I will read two or three communicatioQB 
received on the subject of Mr. Greville*s paper. One is from 
Mr. Braddon, the Agent-General for Tasmania, who says : '' I should 
have liked to take part in the discussion to explain how the total 
extinction of the Tasmanian blskcks was due in a great measure to 
their treachery, their internecine wars and their incapacity for 
civilisation. There was, doubtless, some cruelty on the part of the 
early European travellers and settlers, provoked by the unfortunate 
blacks in the first instance and subsequently confirmed as a habit 
by racial feud, but these Tasmanians succumbed as certainly to the 
kindness which would have preserved them, as to the enmity that 
would have slain.*' Another is from Mr. Eusden, an old and well- 
known Colonist of Victoria, who writes to me regarding the boome- 
rang : " You hardly ever see an allusion in the English Press to the 
boomerang which does not refer to it as a weapon of war which 
returns to the thrower, whereas the returning boomerang is not a 
weapon of war, and the boomerang which is a weapon of war does 
not return to the thrower. There are many kinds of boomerang: — 
some for deadly strife, somefor throwing at game, and the returning 
boomerang which is framed only for amusement. If a native had no 
other missile at hand he would despatch it at a flight of ducks. Its 
circular course, however, makes it unfit for such a purpose, and there 
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is a special boomerang made for throwing at birds. The latter keeps 
a straight course and a native could throw it more than 200 yards." 
As regards the Western Austrahan Pearl Fisheries, Mr. T. H. 
Haynes writes to say that, although a large number of the 
aborigines were employed up to 1886 in the locally owned coasting 
craft, this is now a thing of the past, foreign-owned vessels work- 
ing diving apparatus with Malays, Papuans, and South Sea Islanders. 
He says that the aborigines never took well to the work, but it had 
a good effect indirectly in teaching them discipline, and making them 
useful. I now beg to put the motion I have proposed of cordial 
thanks to Mr. Greville. 

This having been passed with acclamation, a vote of thanks to 
the Chairman on the motion of Sir Saul Samuel closed the pro- 
ceedings. 
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[' THIBD ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING/ 

The Third Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel M^tropole, on Tuesday, January 18, 
1891. 

Lieut.-General R. W. Jjowry, C.B., a member of the Council of 
the Institute, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read 
and confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 19 
Fellows had been elected, viz. 8 Resident and 11 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Tlie Rt. Hon. Lord Carrington, G.CM.G., The Hon, Harold H Finch-HatUm^ 
Donald C. E. Qrant, Dr. TJtomas Hickling, James Hill, F. Graham Lloyd, 
Charles Gay Roberts, Philip B. Vanderbyl, 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

John C. Budd (Straits Settlements), Paul Cressall {British Guiana), Hon. 
James M. Farquharson, M.L.C. (Jamaica), James H. Fawcett (Victoria), 
Frederic M. Maxwell (British Honduras), William Palfrey (Transvaal), Charles 
R, Swayne (Fiji), Harry L. Thompson (Cyprus), Jack Thompson (Victoria), 
Hon. Charles George Walpole, M.A, (Attorney-General, Leeward Islands), Hon, 
Henry J. Wrixon, Q.C. M.L.A. (Victoria). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chairman : Before proceeding to the ordinary business of 
this meeting, I may mention — what I am sure you will all be inte- 
rested to know — that His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales has 
graciously consented to preside at our next meeting, which will 
be held at Prince's Hall, Piccadilly, on the 26th inst., when Lord 
Carrington, late Governor of New South Wales, will read a paper on 
*' Australia as I saw it." It would to me be a matter of consider- 
able diffidence on any occasion to preside at one of these meetings. 
It is more than ordinarily so when, as on the present occasion, I 
have very imexpectedly been called upon to represent one whose 
name is so famihar to you and whose large heart and great ability 
are so much appreciated by you as Sir Alexander Gait. I regret 
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to say that, after having come up from Torquay to preside at this 
meeting, Sir Alexander finds himself imable, on account of the 
severity of the weather and the fog, to be present with us this 
evening. I am sure I express the feding of you all when I say 
how much we. regret his absence, and how much his attendance 
would have added to the interest of the meeting. I think you will 
agree, too, that we are most fortunate in the character of our High 
Commissioners and Agents-General from all the Colonies. Their 
presence among us is not only always heartily welcomed, but is an 
unfailing source of interest, power, and information to us, and 
never more so than in the cases of our late and present High Com- 
missioner for Canada. Sir Alexander Gait, with his g^al presence 
and his great talent, would have opened the subject of this evening's 
paper in away I cannot do; but having been asked to preside I have 
great pleasure, as a lover of the Colonies, in occupying — however 
unworthily — the post of Chairman, and in now calling on Mr. Henry 
F. Moore, who has once before addressed us from this platform, to 
give us his address on — 



AGBICULTURAL AND TECHNICAL EDUCATION 
IN THE COLONIES. 

INTRODUCTORY. 

Education is really the making of men and women. It begins 
with the cradle and ends only with the grave. The subject which I 
have thus to bring before you this evening is a large one, even 
though limited to that part of education which has a direct bear- 
ing on commercial pursuits. Two years ago I had the great 
honour — one which I appreciated highly — of speaking before this 
Institute on a question which involved a disquisition on the subject 
of the making of nations, and I then pointed out how complex was 
that problem, and how many and varied were the component parts 
which were being brought together in our nearest Colony and out of 
which the Canada of the future still has to be evolved. 

To-night my subject is the making of men and of the influences 
which should be brought to bear so that in agriculture and trade 
they may be best enabled to maintain the prestige of the British 
name among the nations. It is not only a big subject, but it is one 
that requires also the most careful consideration. There is a great 
future for the question, and I know of no other which may have a 
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greater effect in consoUdating and maintaining that ''United 
Empire " whiob is the object of all our gatherings in this room. It 
mast not be forgotten that the growing use of the English language 
makes any educational work carried on in that language yearly of 
more importance in connection with the progress of the entire 
world. The relative growth of English-speaking people was well 
pointed out in the " Times " last year by a correspondent, who stated 
that it was computed that at the opening of the present century 
there were about 21,000,000 people who spoke the English tongue. 
The French-speaking people at that time numbered about 
81,500,000 and the Germans exceeded 80,000,000. The Bussian 
tongue was spoken by nearly 81,000,000, and the Spanish by more 
than 26,000,000. Even the Italian had three-fourths as large a 
constituency as the English, and the Portuguese three-eighths. Of 
the 162,000,000 people, or thereabouts, who are estimated to have 
been using these several languages in the year 1801, the English 
speakers were less than 18 per cent., while the Spanish were 16, 
the Germans 18*4, the Russians 18*9, and the French 19*6. This 
aggregate population has now grown to 400,000,000, of which the 
English-speaking people number close upon 125,000,000. From 
18 per cent, we have advanced to 81 per cent. The French speech 
is now used by 50,000,000 people, the German by 70,000,000, the 
Spanish by 40,000,000, the Russian by 70,000,000, the Italian by 
about 80,000,000, and the Portuguese by about 18,000,000. The 
English language is now used by nearly twice as many people as any 
of the others, and this relative growth is almost sure to continue. 
English has taken as its own the North American Continent, and 
nearly the whole of Australasia. North America alone will soon 
have 100,000,000 of English-speaking people, while there are 
40,000,000 in Great Britain and Ireland. In South AMca and 
India also the language is vastly extending. 

As I have just pointed out, the subject is an exceedingly vast 
one. To deal with it in all its phases and ramifications woidd be 
impossible, and I therefore purpose to make this paper merely a 
basis for discussion, giving something tangible in the shape of a 
collection of facts on which a more complete record can be based 
when the proper time arrives. I therefore purpose dividing my 
subject into three parts, the first of which shall be an argument 
as to what really efiScient agricultural and technical education 
should be ; the second giving a record of what is now being done in 
British Colonies in this matter of education ; and in the third place 
I shall make an appeal for something like a uniform system being 
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adopted for the whole of our English-speaking empire. If, in this 
way, I am able to do something to bring a great question into some- 
thing hke a reasonable focus for intelligent discussion, I shall be 
amply satisfied. 

I.— THE ARGUMENT. 

What should Agbicultubal and Technical Education be? 

So &r as Agricultural Education is concerned, it must not be for- 
gotten that farming itself consists of three branches. There are 
first of all the principles which underlie the art, and which are 
variously termed " science,*' ** theory," and, by the late J. C. Morton, 
the ''truth'' of agriculture. This is the side which is too often 
looked upon as the whole subject of agricultui^l education ; in 
reality it is but the beginning of the actual making of a successful 
farmer. The work of agriculture itself begins with the actual 
practice on the fftrm, or, as it may be termed, the art of agriculture. 
In this the man is brought into direct contact, not so much with 
principles and ideas, as with something very real, his own soil and 
his own climate. He has to learn how to manage these and to apply 
any theory he may have acquired for his own practical advantage. 

It is here where for the first time he begins to prove his capability 
to attain success as a fetrmer. But outside the field or the byre — out' 
side the ring-fence of his faxm — a very important portion of the work 
of a successful farmer has to be done. He has to deal with men and 
things — ^with the world outside him ; he has to buy and sell ; he 
has his relations with his landlord, with the State, and with the 
trader. On all these matters, which constitute the business of the 
fiurmer, his success or failure will very much depend. It will thus 
be seen that the part played by the professor who has naught to 
teach beyond the " principles " or " sciences " which underhe agri- 
cultural practice is far firom being the sole matter involved in the 
turning out of a really successful farmer. It also accounts for the 
fact that many of the successful farmers in England owe their suc- 
cess to their own shrewdness, sound common-sense, and good judg- 
ment of character, and not to any teachings which come from the 
purely scientific men. 

While all this is true, he would be a bold man who, in the last 
decade of the nineteenth century, would in the slightest degree 
undervalue the help which science can and does so largely give to 
agriculture ; or who would argue that, because yonder farmer has 

F 2 
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been a snccessfol man, and yet could neither read nor write, he 
owes that soocess to the absence of education. With a good sound 
education he would undoubtedly have been a better man. In these 
days also education (not only in the principles which underlie his 
art, but in the workings of the markets of the world) is so largely 
used against the interests of the farmer, that for the latter to neglect 
it would be the height of foolishness. 

I have endeavoured to sketch out the three branches in which a 
farmer requires to be trained to become a successful pian. They 
are but little different, taken in the abstract, to those which are 
necessary in any other trade or calling. A barrister, to take one of 
the learned professions, can only become successful by proficiency 
in three branches : he has to know the principles of law ; he has to 
apply those principles to the actual practice of law, either in the 
courts or in his chambers ; and he has also to deal with men in 
actual business. The soldier, who has to practise in the world's 
carnage-fields, has to learn the principles of the art of war ; he has 
to master the teachings of sci^ice with regard to the many intricate 
machines which are used now in modem warfare ; and he, too, in 
securing the results of his knowledge of principles, and their suc- 
cessful practice, has to be a man of business also. The trader, the 
mechanic, the clergyman, the sailor — all professions and callings, in 
fact — ^must have a similar threefold characteristic lying below any 
successful career. 

The first part of the training of a farmer must be the same as 
that of other classes — a good, sound, general education. In a long 
paper delivered by Mr. John Chalmers Morton before the Society of 
Arts in May 1877, this was the keynote. Schooling before forming 
was his topic, and he insisted that the preliminary schooling was by 
far the most important part of an agricultural or any other educa- 
tion. Its influence was seen in the whole style of the future life, 
whatever occupation the boy might ultimately follow. Here are his 
words : — 

'' The sound preliminary education for which I am to argue, is 
not only the foundation-stone of a future building — ^it is the seed of 
a future life, with influence and guidance in it, as well as mere 
security and strength. And the agriculturist, whatever the distinc- 
tive features of his occupation may be, will, I believe, quite as much 
as any other busy man, benefit by an education which may open his 
eyes a little wider than they are at present to matters which really 
concern himself, though they may seem to him outside the limits of 
his day's work/' 
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This ovening, although dealing more especially with agricultural 
and technical education in our various Colonies, I should like to put 
on record that any special education on these points will owe their 
value, so &r as fimd results are obtained, to the system of general 
education which may prevail in the various places of which I shall 
speak. It is to the making of men that we have in the first place 
to look, and if they are trained to habits of observation, knowledge 
of human character, the development of shrewdness and common- 
sense, and to the prompt exercise of a ripe judgment, by far the 
greater portion of the elements of success — whether in agriculture or 
any other calling — will have been obtained ; and for the whole of 
this we have to depend mainly on the elementary training of the 
chad. 

I need hardly add to this that this elementary education should 
be carefully arranged so as to include matters which may have a 
direct bearing on the after commercial life. There should be as 
little that is meaningless in the instruction given as possible, and 
children should be specially trained so as to understand trade and 
agricultural terms when they leave the school. It must not be 
forgotten that an enormous number of artizans and small farmers — 
and the whole of our future labourers — will have but little instruc- 
tion except what they obtain in the primary schools. They will go 
direct from these to the farm or the workshop, and then their further 
education will be merely the experience gained in the battle of life. 
We have in this country some 180,000 formers, of whom at least 
145,000 have &rms of under 800 acres. The probability is that 
nearly all of these latter will depend entirely on the elementary 
schools for their education. In the Colonies, I believe the propor- 
tion would be equally large. I contend therefore that among the 
text-books of at least the higher standards of these schools should 
be included one on agriculture and one on the mechanical trades. 
It would be better if we could imitate in all our big manufetcturing 
centres the system which works so well in Switzerland, and one of 
which was thus described in the report of the Boyal Commission on 
Technical Education : — 

One of the best elementary Swiss schools visited by the commissioners 
is that on the Tindescher Platz, in Zurich. . . . All the children learn one 
foreign language ; moreover, they are all taught drawing, and have object 
lessons in natural history. In the higher classes they are instructed in 
the rudiments of chemistry and physics, great pains being taken to place 
before the children well-arranged specimens which are contained in a 
school museum. 
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Having thus seen to the foot that the primary education is sound 
and good, we next come to the secondary or intermediate education. 
Whether for technical or agricultural instruction, the numbers going 
in for this are necessarily small as compared with those who re- 
ceive primary instruction. For that reason, I think there would be 
economy, without loss of efficiency, if technical and agricultural 
classes of an advanced character were added to the subjects taught 
in our various secondary or grammar schools. It must not be for- 
gotten that we are dealing with the training of feirmers and the 
better class of artisans, and that the education which they are likely 
to ask for is not of that high class more suited to the training of a 
professor. It is the same in the Colonies, and the United States^ 
and on the Continent. The great establishments, at which all the 
sciences are taught, are places from which the teachers are sent out 
and not ordinary farmers or mechanics. The late Mr. Morton thus 
defined his idea of what a perfect education for the fanner should 
be: — 

Professor Wrightson, says : <* A perfect agricultural education should 
include geology, biology, engineering and mechanics, rural and political 
economy, commercial knowledge and book-keeping, law, and meteorology.' ' 
However desirable all this may be for the fature professor, the young 
fEumer certainly does not need it alL I do not think it would be a good 
thing to take him out of his fother's guidance. There is an immense ad- 
vantage in homely accustomedness to all the details of life upon the farm. 

I would add that whenever land can be got for these secondary 
schools, or a workshop erected, they could not fail to be of immense 
advantage. 

The higher education cannot be too complete. In the agricultural 
colleges the future landlords, land agents, and professors are taught ; 
while in the technical colleges the owners and managers of large 
manu&cturing works, and the future teachers are also prepared. 
These will all have great responsibilities, and all require the highest 
training. Here Professor Wrightson's definition is appropriate, in 
fact anything less would be a mistake. 

I started by saying that education commenced with the cradle 
and ended with the grave. The school or college life are not, there- 
fore, its four comers. There is the work done by the press, which 
brings the best of information from all parts of the world ; the great 
societies, with the combinations for self-help ; and by farmers and 
artisans with whom their fellows are in daily contact. All these 
have a great influence in moulding character and increasing that 
knowledge which is the truest power. 
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n.— THE WORK ACCOMPLISHED. 

In order to see what is now being done in the matter of agricul- 
tural and technical education in the various parts of our Greater 
Britain, I have obtained &om a number of the chief officials of the 
various Colonies and Dependencies reports and information on the 
subject, the whole of which were written in the latter part of last 
year. These are such as will enable us to, as it were, take " A Trip 
round the World," calling in at the various places under British 
rule, in order to see what has already been accomplished. I cannot 
pretend that this is a complete record of what is being done, but it 
at any rate will afford a basis on which a complete story can be 
written. 

So far as Europe is concerned, the only Colony to which allusion 
need be made is 

Malta. 

By the courtesy of the Governor, Lieut.-General Sir H. A. Smyth, 
E.C.M.G., I have received the last report of the University, together 
with the statutes of the same. The former also deals with the 
primary and secondary education, from which it appears that the 
island is very well provided so far as general education is con- 
cerned. In connection with the University, in addition to schools 
of chemistry and physics, is a very good course of studies in 
architecture and land surveying, these extending over three years, 
and for proficiency in which degrees are conferred. There is 
also a very good commercial school, which has recently been 
thoroughly recast, with a view to render it more practical, one 
of the new studies being mercantile geography. Agricultural 
education does not seem to be included in the educational scheme 
of the island, but trade, navigation, and mechanics have a large 
place in connection with the University. 

Cyprus. 

In this recently acquired pseudo-colony the system of education 
is well described in the following memorandum, which has been 
specially prepared for me by the High Commissioner, Sir H. E. 
Bulwer, G.C.M.G., and which puts the matter very pithily : — 

Excepting a few so-called " High " schools, of the nature of an English 
grammar sobool— namely ; One Turkish (*' Bushdi^ ") aud ono Christian 
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at Nicosia, and one Christian at Limassol — all the schools in Cypma are 
of an elementary character, managed to a great extent on the Lancasterian 
system. In 1889 there were in operation 225 Christian schools, 94 
Moslem schools, the children enrolled being — 

Chbistian Moslem 

Boys Girls Boys Girls 

8,570 1,766 2,667 849 

10,842 8,616 

This is exclusive of a few Boman Catholic mission schools. There is in 
respect of each school a committee of management elected from amongst 
the inhabitants of the village or quarter in which the school is established. 
Government aid to the extent of £3,000 a year is given to the schools, the 
grant being divided in proportion to the Christian and Moslem population, 
namely, three-quarters to the Christian schools, or £2,250, and one-quarter, 
or £750, to the Moslem schools. The total cost of the schools, including 
the Government grant, was in 1889 about £9,000. This is met by volun- 
tary contributions and endowments. The grant-in-aid to each school is 
based on the number of children attending and the results of the teaching 
as ascertained on examination by a Government inq^ector. No provision 
is made for higher or technical education, and the teaching in the schools 
does not include instruction in agricultural subjects. 

Turning to Asia, I have received several very useful reports from 
the ofScials of the various British Colonies and Dependencies. 

Indu. 

Although India and its dependencies ard somewhat outside the 
scope of this paper, I have to thank the Governor-General for a 
number of very interesting reports with regard to technical and 
agricultural education in that empire, though the dates of some of 
them are somewhat old. The latest report dealing with the subject 
in detail is that prepared by Sir Alfred Croft, K.G.I.E., and which 
describes the whole system of education in India down to the end 
of 1886 — a most interesting volume. The chapter dealing with 
special instruction shows that the training schools for masters in 
the different provinces are particularly good. Technical schools 
have largely increased since the beginning of the eighties ; these 
include schools of art, medicine, engineering and surveying, in- 
dustrial and other schools, the industrial schools having for their 
special object the turning out of lads as trained workmen — carpen- 
tering, tinsmiths, and metal working being the chief subjects taught. 

Tb^ chief a^cultural school is at Saidapet, where instmotioii is 
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given to all classes of the population, Brahmins forming the ma- 
jority. The report states that " most of the students were the sons 
of landowners. The course included agriculture, botany, chemistry, 
veterinary practice, physiology, book-keeping, mechanics, and other 
subjects." Up to the end of 1885, eighty-one students had passed 
the examinations of this college, and they were in great request in 
other portions of the country. 

In several of the provinces, a^cultural classes have been at- 
tached to the high schools, and these are very popular. In addi- 
tion to this, there is also the Nagphur Experimental Farm for the 
Central Provinces, this having been established and being under the 
control of the Board of Agriculture for the Central Provinces. This 
is entirely used for experimental purposes, and not for educational. 
At Saidapet also experiments are made, the results of which are of 
great value over the whole of the Indian Empire, the records being 
distributed very freely amongst the landowners by the Government 
authorities. 

Ceylon. 

The Colonial Secretary, Sir Edward Noel Walker, E.C.M.6., has 
sent me the following excellent Report : — 

I. General Education, — The population of Ceylon, according to the last 
census (1881), is 2,759,788. For this population general education is pro- 
vided in connection with the Government as follows : — 

(o) 488 schools, with 85,948 scholars, supported wholly by Govern- 
ment. 

(jS) 919 schools, with 66,400 soholars, aided by Government : the 
Government paying a grant on the result payment system after 
the annual examination of each school. 

There are also 2,427 schools receiving no aid from the Government, 
representing 28,828 scholars. Of these 1,844 schools, with 12,211 scholars, 
are Pansala schools — i.e. small schools taught by Buddhist monks in their 
monasteries. The teaching of English was at one time largely carried on 
by the Government direct in its own Government schools. It has of late 
years, however, become in a fair way to be self-supporting; and the 
schools supported wholly by Government are now nearly all vernacular 
schools, teaching, in Sinhalese and Tamil only, reading, writing, arith- 
metic, geography, and history, with specific subjects (animal physiology, 
sanitation, agriculture, and domestic economy). The teaching of English 
schools aided by Government, but not wholly supported by Government, 
is on the following lines in high schools, the whole of the instruction being 
given in English : in English primary schools the subjects are taught up 
to the fifth standard bi-lingually— what is read or written in English 
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baying to be translated into one of tbe vemaonlar langoages, so tbat a 
native scholar may gain a full understanding of what is taught. 

n. Agricultwral Teaching. — (a) Generally, the elements of agriculture 
are taught as a specific subject in Government and aided schools from text- 
books. 

(jS) Five years ago a special school of agriculture, wholly maintained by 
the Government, was opened at Colombo, and the students undergo a two 
years' course of training somewhat on the lines of Cirencester. 

After their training is completed, a certain number are paid by the 
Government, and are sent out as agricultural instructors into remote rural 
districts, where they lease land and cultivate it on improved systems, 
receiving half the profits of their crops themselves, the other half being 
divided amongst the labourers from the village where the cultivation is 
worked. By this means, what is learned in text-books at school is brought 
before the eyes of the villagers. I have not been long at work in this 
direction, as the experiment is new ; but some good has been done already 
in the few years that have been devoted to it, especially as the crops 
raised by our instructors have generally been double, and often many fold, 
of the crops raised on primitive native systems ; this provokes imitation. 
These agricultural instructors are moved about the coimtry after raising a 
few crops, so as to bring their work before as many villages as possible* 

Stbaits Settlements. 

In the Straits Settlements is a very fair system of general educa- 
tion, so feu: as males are concerned, though tiie education of females 
is still in a very backward state. The following memorandum, 
setting forth the present position of afiEairs, has been prepared for 
me by the Inspector of Schools, at tbe request of tbe Governor, Sir 
Cecil Clementi Smith, E.CM.G. :— 

The inhabitants of the Straits Settlements consist of all nationalities, 
the three principal of whom are Chinese, Tamils from the coast of India, 
and Malays. The Government has established schools in which English 
is taught, and which can be attended by aU nationalities, and schools for 
Malays in which Malay alone is taught. It also encourages, by results, 
grants depending on an annual examination, mission and other schools 
for all nationalities in which English is taught, and schools for Chinese 
and Tamils, in which the pupils are taught either their own language or 
their own language and English. The Government Malay schools are 
situated in the towns of Singapore, Penang, and Malacca, and are also 
scattered throughout the country districts of the three settlements. 

With the exception of Province Wellesley, in which there are some 
mission schools teaching English and Tamil for the large Tamil population 
in that province, most, if not all, the English schools are situated in the 
thre^ towi^ of the Co|opy. ix^ Malacca the Goyemment h^ a high 
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school which gives instmction in all the standards of the Code, bat in the 
other two settlements, the Government English schools are merely branch 
schools, the instmction given being of a very elementary character. The 
duty of providing a thorough education in English is left to the Baffles 
Institution, the Penang Free School, the American Mission Schools, the 
French and Portuguese Mission Schools, and other schools of a like 
character. 
The attendance at present at these schools is as follows : — 

Government English Schools 988 

Government Malay Schools 6,672 

Aided English and Yemacolar Schools 2,904 

Private Yemaeolar Schools 2,265 

Owing to the large yearly iixunigration of adults, the proportion of chil- 
dren compared with the total population of the colony is exceptionally small. 

The above remarks apply to the education of male children. Female 
education is still in a very backward state, as in most Eastern countries. 
A few schools for Malay girls have successfhlly been established by 
Government, and a certain number of female children are also educated 
by the Mission schools. The attendance at all these schools at present is 
about 1,660. 

Agriculture is one of the extra subjects of the Code in which the pupils 
of the aided English schools can be presented for examination, a results 
grant being given for each pupil who passes in the subject. The course 
of study laid down in the Code is as follows : — 

1. The Principles of Agriculture. By Wm. T. Lawrence. Part I. 

2. The Principles of Agriculture. By Wm. T. Lawrence. Part II. 
The " Principles of Agriculture '* is now being translated into Malay, and 

as soon as published will be introduced into the Government Malay 
schools as a reading-book. 

As regards the African continent, I propose to deal first with the 

Gaps of Good Hope. 

In this Colony the whole of the education is under the control of 
the Govermnent with the exception of the University of the Gape of 
Good Hope, which was incorporated in 1878 and granted a Boyal 
Charter in 1877, and a few private schools. The elementary and 
secondary education seems based on a very excellent system, the 
whole of the arrangements of which are regulated by the Education 
Manual, 1890, issued by the Department of Public Education. 

From the various reports sent to me by the Government officials 
it appears that little is being done in the matter of technical educa- 
tion, except that an allowance of £15 per annum is made for such 
male aborigines who shall serve a four years' a^^prenticeship to 
certain trades, 
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In the first place, there are what are known as the private team 
schools, of which in 1888 and 1889 there were 250, which had in- 
creased to 806 in the following year. At the end of 1889, 2,944 
pupils were attending these schools, hut they do not seem to have 
been altogether successful ; the senior pupils, we are told in the last 
Beport of the Superintendent-General of Education, are often 
removed to superior schools in the towns, whilst the exodus of many 
farmers to other localities, and sometimes the losses in consequence 
of drought, lead to the discontinuance of the services of teachers. To 
these schools have recently been added Circuit schools, to which 
teachers are supplied for given districts. Although these schools 
are thus held on farms, there is no evidence that any special t^ri- 
cultural education is given at them. 

The Government, however, have three schools of agriculture, 
which are already doing very good service in various parts of the 
Colony. The first of these is situated at Stellenbosch, which has 
for the past two years been provided with a small farm, the larger 
portion of which is devoted to viticulture. To this branch of agri- 
culture a good deal of attention is being bestowed, particularly with 
regard to the cultivation and grafting of American vines and other 
methods of combating the phylloxera. The Government have es- 
tablished here a good dairy, at which short courses of instruction are 
periodically given. These are well attended by the farmers' wives 
and daughters, but the courses for men are almost neglected. A 
Nursery of firuit-trees is also being established : the following is tiie 
course of instruction given : — 

1. The Elements of Natural Bcience, in so far as they relate to Agri- 
culture (excluding Chemistry) and the Professional subjects, viz. — ^Agri- 
culture, including Stock Farming, Dairying and Diseases of Plants. By 
the Principal, F. Blersch. 

2. Viticulture and Fruitcultiure. By Baron von Babo. 

3. Chemistry (together with the students of the Victoria College). By 
Dr. B. Marloth. 

4. Animal Anatomy and Physiology of the Domestic Animals, and the 
principal Diseases of our Stock. By Duncan Hutcheon, Colonial Veteri- 
nary Surgeon. 

5. Tobacco Culture. By Dr. L. Simon, the Colonial Tobacco Expert. 

6. Any subject of General Education can be attended at the Victoria 
College. 

The tuition is supplemented by practical work and demonstrations in 
the experimental vineyard and wine store, in the experimental garden, in 
the nursery, and by a collection of models and diagrams of agricultural 
machinery, &o.s as well as by instructive excursions. More tiuie conlt] 
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be devoted by the principal for the practical education of the pnpils if he 
oonld be released from teaching the elementary sciences. There being no 
text-books on agriculture specially adapted to our climate and our circum- 
stances of fieurming, the pupils get the essence of the subjects in the form 
of a dictation. 

The other Schools of Agriculture are at Grahamstown and 
Somerset East, in which the instruction is of a similar character, 
though altered according to local needs. So far as these schools are 
concerned, the Hon. A. Fischer has the following to say in a recently 
issued Eeport : — 

The number of pupils is slowly but steadily incresksing, and I am quite 
convinced will continue to do so if the school is allowed to develop spon- 
taneously, and to adjust itself more and more to local requirements. The 
three bursaries which, if sanctioned by Parliament, will be awarded in 
future at each of the agricultural schools to deserving students, being sons 
of poor feurmers, will prove a step in the right direction. Most of the 
European States give a sound agricultural education to several hundred 
sons of farmers of the above-mentioned class annually, entirely at Govem- 
mttit exp^ise, the only conditions attached being the passing of a simple 
entrance examination, and the obligation to stay out the whole course, 
which extends over two or three years. A good deal of practical work is 
being done by the pupils at these schools, similarly as we have already 
begun to arrange at the Stellenbosch school, and I am very glad to hear 
from Mr. Blersch that the students evidently like it. 

A good many who take an interest in the development of our Agricul* 
tural Schools seem, by their proposals, to confuse these schools with so- 
called Agricultural Colleges and Academies. Whilst almost each of the 
European countries have a dozen or more of the former, they rarely have 
more than one or two of the latter, and these are generally connected with 
the University. What, in my opinion, we require here at first are such 
Middle-Glass Agricultural schools ; whereas, if we begin at once by start- 
ing two Agricultural Colleges, with a large staff of professors, the result 
will be that these institutions, as they will not at the outset get a ntunber 
of pupils proportionate to the great expenditure, will, in a short time, be 
abolished by Government or Parliament. I may also add that these 
middle-class schools are, in most countries, much more popular among 
the farmers than the real agricultural colleges. There are in Denmark, 
and many parts of Germany, agricultural schools with one scientist, and 
one agriculturist (the latter of whom manages the small farm connected 
with the school), carried on chiefly at the expense of what we call here 
the Divisional Council. Now these gentlemen would certainly not, year 
after year, bring up the money required for keeping these schools going, 
if their worth did not prove beneficial to the feurming population. 

If once then, by these middle-class agricultural schools, the prejudice is 
broken to some extent, a college for higher agricultural education might 
well be connected with one or other of these schools* 
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Bbitish Bechuanalakd. 

Here there is nothing in the shape of agricultural or technical 
teaching, all education being of a primary character. I am informed 
by the Administrator, Sir Sidney G. A. Shippard, K.C.M.G., that 
'* the Govemmeixt Grant in aid for education for the whole territory 
is £300 per annum, out of which £20 is paid in aid of a school at 
Upington, and £50 of a school at Eeimoes in the district of Gor- 
donia on the Orange River. It is proposed to establish Church of 
England Schools for boys and girls respectively at Vryburg, and to 
give some aid to a preparatory school for European children at 
Mafeldng. 

" Education for Europeans has hitherto been of an elementary 
character and confined to private efforts in this territory. 

'* It is proposed to afford some aid towards the establishment of 
farm schools on the system adopted in the Cape Colony. 

'* The education of natives is entirely in the hands of the mission- 
aries of the L.M.S. at Euruman and Taungs, and of the Wesleyon 
Mission at Mafeking. 

'< There is an English clergyman engaged in mission work at 
Phokwana. A great technical school on the model of the Lovedale 
Institute is much needed for the Bechuanas in the Protectorate, and 
it is hoped that the L.M.S. may be induced to undertake this work." 

Natal. 

For this Colony the system of education has also been described 
for me in the following Memorandum by the Superintendent Inspector 
of Schools : — 

Schools are established throughout the Colony for Europeans, Natives, 
and Indians. The system of education in the European schools is ahnost 
identical with that of England, and the furniture and apparatus are either 
obtained from England or are made on English models. The most approved 
English school-books are in use, and the standards of examination are 
but slightly modified from those of the English Code of 1890. The work 
of the secondary schools is based on the curriculum of the University of 
the Cape of Good Hope, and of the University of Cambridge Local Ex- 
aminations. There are three Inspectors, one for European schools, one 
for Native schools, and one for Indian schools. European and Native 
schools are under the control of a Council of Education consisting of twelve 
members — ^two of whom are appointed from their special knowledge of 
the natives. Indian schools are managed by a Board of five members, 
two of whom must also be members of the Council of Education. 
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Schools are of three kinds — Goyemment schools, Govemment-aided 
schools, and private schools. Schools are established and maintained 
entirely by Government in the two principal towns, and in selected 
centres of population. There are three Government schools in the 
capital, and three in the port — a high school for boys, a model primary 
school for girls, and a model primary school for boys. The Government 
schools in country districts have each accommodation for twenty boarders* 
The fee at the high schools is IQs. a month, and at the primary schools 
from 1«. to 5«. Boarders pay on an average £40 a year each. 

Aided schools are subsidised on conditions very similar to those 
easting in England. The head teachers of the model schools must hold 
Privy Council certificates ; those of aU other schools must hold Colonial 
certificates. Payment for results is made at the rate of 2s, M, for each 
separate pass in English, writing, and arithmetic. This payment goes 
solely to the teachers, and it is made in addition to the fixed salaries in 
the Government schools and to the fixed grants given to the aided 
schools. 

In all the Native schools industrial training— including house work, 
field work, and a knowledge of some trade — is compulsory. Agricultural 
teaching is only incidentally given in the European and Lidian schools. 

ZULULAND. 

The general education m Zululand, having to be imparted to the 
natives, is necessarily of the most primary character, and it is given 
by the Missionaries, who are of different nationalities — English, 
German, and Norwegian. Of course, as it is carried on in con- 
nection with the Missionary work, there is no fixed standard or 
system. The natives are too backward to benefit much by agri- 
cultural teaching, and therefore there are no classes or schools for 
that purpose. Nevertheless, they are beginning to substitute the 
plough for the band-hoe, with which the women cultivate the fields 
of maize, sweet potatoes, &c. ; and may be expected to adopt more of 
the modem methods of cultivation, as they are brought prominently 
and continuously under their notice by European colonists. 

Gold Coast Coloi^. 

The general education and agricultural teaching in the Gold 
Coast Colony is admirably set out in a paper which has been pre^ 
pared by order of His Excellency the Governor, Sir W. Brandfbrd 
Grifl&th, K.C.M.G., and which I quote below. It will be observed that 
the number of pupils in the Schools is small in comparison to popula- 
tion and area of the Colony, which, however, was only constituted 
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suoh sixteen years ago. This is due to the difficulties which met 
the Government in proceeding with the matter of education. Since 
the passing of the Education Ordinance of 1887, great advance has 
been made, and progress is expected to be made rapid through the 
recent action of the Government in deciding to appoint a Director 
of Education, instead of an Inspector of Schools, who spent only a 
few weeks annually in examinations. A hope prevails that the two 
schools at Accra and Cape Coast, which are conducted by Native 
teachers under the special control of the Local Government, will 
then come under the charge of European schoolmasters, and thus 
be placed on an equal footing with the Basel and Wesleyan Mission 
Schools. It is satisfactory to find that the native mind is open to 
the advantages of education, to the rapid and immediate progress of 
which the Governor of the Colony looks with confidence. The 
Eeport says : — 

The schools on the Gold Coast may conveniently be classified under 
two heads : — 

I. The Undenominational, and 
II. The Denominational. 

The Undenominational schools, more generally designated " Govern* 
ment Schools," are those which are wholly supported by the Government 
out of the public funds of the Colony. Of these there are two — one at 
Accra and the other at Cape Coast — containing a total number of children 
varying from 966 to 1,000, including Christians, Mohammedans, and 
Heathens. 

These schools are under the direct management of the Governor of the 
Colony : the Colonial Secretary and the District Coromissioner in each 
place being his representatives on the spot. 

The Denominational Schools are those which are established by the 
various religious bodies from Europe labouring in the Colony, viz. : — 

The Basel Mission. The Bremen Mission. 

The Wesleyan Mission. The Boman Catholic Mission. 

And other Methodists. 

These number about four thousand. So that the total number of 
school children scattered over the Colony and Protectorate, extending over 
more than 88,000 square miles, is about five thousand, of whom the 
majority belong to the Basel Mission. 

With the exception of a few High Class Schools, all the schools of the 
Colony are of an elementary character. Boarding schools are also to be 
found here and there, but in the majority of places the day school is 
the rule. 

Since the passing of the Education Ordinance, 1882, any denomina* 
tional school) on being allowed by the Board of Education, is entitled to 
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receive a grant-in-aid from the Government, in proportion to its actual 
efficiency and results as shown by the Inspector of Schools. 

The Board of Education is the managing body of the denominational 
schools. It consists of the Governor and the Members of Council, to- 
gether with such other members as his Excellency may nominate. 

In order to compass the various points of interest involved in the 
educational systems in vogue in the Colony, it may be desirable to glance 
at the following particulars. 

1. Time. — The school hours, as regulated for the Government schools, 
embrace the morning hours from 9 to 12 noon, and the afternoon hours 
from 2 to 4 daily — Satiurdays and Sundays excepted. Holidays occur 
twice in the year, of four weeks' duration each time— June and December. 
The assisted schools generally adopt the same plan. 

2. The school buildings in which school work is carried on are mostly 
of wooden construction or swish. The roofs are corrugated iron or shingle, 
or slate; and the floors are swish, or stone, or brick pavement. The 
Education Board require that each school building shall provide sufficient 
accommodation and plenty of ventilation for its pupils. School Appa- 
ratus: desks, blackboards, and maps; School Becords: attendance 
registers, log-books, and cash-books ; together with school books of various 
gradations, and all other requisites must be procured. 

8. The teaching staff in each school consists of one, two, or three 
masters and mistresses, with as many pupil-teachers as the size and the 
number of its scholars may demand. These schools are superintended by 
a manager, who in some cases is a European, or by a managerial com- 
mittee, composed of some of the leading members of the congregation 
who are interested in educational matters. Each teacher receiving assist- 
ance from the Government is required to hold a certificate of competency 
approved by the Board of Education. 

4. The subjects taught in the various schools of the colony include the 
three B*s, reading, writing, and arithmetic : beside geography, English 
grammar, and history. To these. Scripture and music (vocal, and in a 
few places instrumental) are added. 

Direct religious teaching, though not insisted on in Government schools, 
is not excluded. Every facility is given for the acquisition of religious 
education along with secular learning in both places. In the denomina- 
tional schools of the Missionary Societies religious instruction is the sine 
qud nan, 

5. The books used for reading in the schools are changeable from time 
to time as the Board of Education or the Managerial Conunittees may 
direct ; Blackie's series have sometimes been used, at other times Nelson's 
series, &c. It has been suggested that books treating on life in the Tropics 
would perhaps be more adapted to these schools. 

In writing, Darnell's copy books, Bemrose's and Laurie's, Ac, have been 
used. And in arithmetic, Colenso, Chambers, Barnard Smith, Hamblin, 
Smith, and Jones, &c., have been recommended and practised. 

Q 
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6. The mode of imparting instmotion is catechetioal, the monitorial 
system being generally adopted. In some of the schools the system is some- 
what different. The lessons are first given by the teacher as in a lecture- 
room, and then the catechetical method follows to ensure the fullest under- 
standing of the subject by the pupils. 

7. While English is generally taught in the schools of the Colony, the 
vernacular is by no means neglected. In some schools lessons are given 
almost entirely in it, while in others it is made subservient to the 
purpose of rendering the subject taught more intelligible to the generality 
of scholars. The principal dialects spoken in the districts covered by the 
Gold Coast Schools are the Ga, the Fanti, the Tchi, and the Ewe, or 
language of the Awoonahs. The languages have nearly all been reduced to 
writing, through the indefatigable efforts of the Basel and the Wesleyaa 
Mission Agents. 

8. Departments. — In several of the districts of the Colony the schools 
are conducted in a mixed form ; the result, as a rule, of force of circum- 
stances. There are exceptions, however, e.g, in the Government schools 
at Accra, where there is a commodious school building, in the Boman 
Catholic schools at Elmina, in the Wesleyan Mission schools in some 
stations, and in the Basel Mission schools in most places. But as schools 
increase in prosperity as well as in efficiency this much-felt want of separate 
departments for the boys and the girls respectively will be supplied. 

9. In some of the schools a system of payment for instruction is being 
gradually introduced, as well as of children purchasing their own books, 
as the benefits of education are beginning to be appreciated. It is, how- 
ever, a slow work at present — education is not so highly valued as the 
authorities would wish. Thus '* only 8 per cent, of the population of the 
places in which the Basel Mission is labouring are going to school and 
actually receive education. Of the number of children receiving instruction 
in Basel Mission schools 72^ per cent, are Christians, and 27) are heathen 
children.*' Still, compared with the state of things two decades ago, 
there is considerable progress — education is really advancing. 

In the Government and the Boman Catholic schools no feed are charged, 
and so also in some of the new Methodist schools. The Germans charge 
any sum from. Is, to 5«. annually. And the Wesleyans charge variously, 
from 6d. to 8«. a quarter ; or firom 28, to 128, annually. It is to be hoped 
that with the increasing feusilities afforded by Missionary Societies and the 
Government in the present day for the pursuit of knowledge, education 
will be more and more highly appreciated in the Gold Coast Colony as 
time rolls on. 

10. Except in schools connected witii the Basel Mission, agricultiire 
has not been very generally taught in the Colony. One of the German 
missionaries, speaking of their own schools, says that "A number of 
children in the Basel Mission schools are practically taught in cultiva- 
ting products, especially coffee. On aU stations firom Akwapem towards 
Okwawu there are coffee plantations connected with the Mission schools, 
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whlht such of oocoa are preparing. On the ooaBt almost every sohoolboy 
has his small plantation in which he grows oassada maize, ooro, sweet 
potatoes, ground nuts, ^. Experiments to grow other products have 
more or less fiedled because of irregularity of rainfalL" 

The importance of agricultural teaching, however, as well as of indus- 
trial training generally, such as carpentry, masonry, shoemaking, 
which the Basel Mission have paid some attention to, has often engaged 
the thoughts of all the educational agents who are at work in the Colony. 

The Education Ordinance encourages '* all manual labour," including 
any kind of handicrafk, manufacturing process, or agricultural work, and, 
in the case of females, "household work." 

The Government have taken the initiative by establishing a model 
&rm at the Government Sanatorium at Alburi, where there is a fertile 
soil capable of yielding any return, and placing it under a trained Euro* 
pean curator, selected from the Eew Gardens in England* 

Boys from the Government schools and elsewhere, willing to be taught 
agriculture, can there learn the proper cultivation of the ground, which 
will be a great boon to the Oobny. 

The Government have also decided to encourage handicraft trades by 
instituting a periodical exhibition of work, at which competitors produc- 
ing the best specimens of articles manufactured may earn an ample 
reward. Industrial schools are also allowed a special grant. In the case 
of girls, a system has ahready been organised for holding needlework 
competition among the various schools of the Colony ; and various prizes 
were last ye^ carried off for plain needlework, dressmaking, crochet 
work, &ncy work« and knitting, by the Government schools and those of 
the Missionary Societies. 

Thus mental and bodily exercises will go hand in hand, both being 
necessary factors in the elevation of any people. 



Bbitibh East.Afbica. 

With the exception of Missionary teaching, nothing has been 
done here in the way of education of any kind, though no doubt as 
it is opened out by the British East Africa Company it will sooner 
or later follow. Wherever the missionaries have established them- 
selves a certain amount of European cultivation has been adopted, 
and no doubt this will prove of educational value to the natives. 

Maxjbitius. 

Education in this Colony is folly described in the following 
Memorandum prepared for His Excellency the Governor, Sir Charles 
Cameron Lees, K.C.M.G., at my request, by the Acting Super^ 
intendent for Schools : — 

o2 
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Education in Mauritius embraces two separate departments: the 
Boyal College for Secondary and the Schools Department for Primary In- 
struction. The former, which is secular, is under the management of a 
rector, with a staff of professors and masters, and is entirely supported 
by Government. The object of this institution is to provide for the youth of 
the Colony a superior course of classical and general education, and to pre- 
pare them for the matriculation and intermediate and B.A. examinations of 
the London University, to which it is affiliated. Attached to the institu- 
tion are two scholarships of the annual value of £200, tenable for four 
yean at some university or other educational institution in the British 
Empire. Primary instruction is imparted by means of two classes of 
pchools: (1) Government schools, which are secular and entirely sup- 
ported by Government, and may to some extent be assimilated to the 
Board Schools in England, afford instruction to children of ail persuasions 
for the monthly fee of one shilling. There are seventy-one such schools 
throughout the Island, with an attendance of close upon 8,000 pupils, 
(2) The grant-in-aid schools, which are denominational, are practically 
supported by Government. Of these there are seventy-six, with an 
attendance about equal to that of the Government schools. In considera- 
tion of a liberal grant of about Bs. 80,000 a year, the managers of these 
schools, who are clergymen of the Boman Catholic and Protestant 
Churches, are bound to train these pupils in elementary subjects in 
accordance with the programme laid down by Government. It can hardly 
be said that the system of education in force in Mauritius is adapted to 
encourage a better knowledge of agriculture. An attempt was made last 
year to start agricultural schools, and to introduce the study of the rudi- 
ments of the theory and practice of agriculture in a certain number of the 
primary schools in the rural districts, but the project fell through owing 
to want of funds. 

Thb Dominion of Canada. 

Leaving Africa, and going to the great Amerioan continent, the first 
country of importance we have to deal with is the Dominion of Ganada. 
I dealt, however, so fully with the capital educational system of 
that country in the paper which I had the honour of reading to this 
Institute in the month of April, 1889, that there is really but little 
left to be said on this occasion. The school system of Ontario is 
probably the finest in the world : whether we take its Universities, 
its Higher, its Secondary, or Primary Schools, or whether we take 
the Agricultural College at Guelph, or the Experimental Stations 
which the Government have established, we shall find a complete 
system of general and agricultural education that cannot be excelled. 
Since my paper was written two years ago, agricultural education 
has been much enriched by two agricultural works. The first of 
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these is a Pablic School text-book of agriculture ' which has been 
prepared by President Mills and Professor Shaw of the Guelph 
College, and which has been authorised by the Minister of Education 
for Ontario. It is the most perfect and complete text-book of 
agriculture that I have as yet seen, and a book of a. class that would 
prove useful even in this country. The second work is a very ably- 
written Handbook of Geology for the special use of Canadian 
students, the writer being Sir J. Wm. Dawson, C.M.O., LL.D., 
F.B.S., Principal of McGill University. In this, for the first time, 
the student of Canadian agriculture has a capitally written and 
sound guide to the various formations and soils of the Dominion. 

In my visit to Canada in the autumn of last year, I found every- 
where that not only were educational matters maldng great progress, 
so £eu: as general instruction is concerned, but that technical and 
agricultural instruction was being rapidly pushed forward by the 
Central and Provincial Gk)vemments. Everything, however, has 
been done on the lines described by me in my former Paper.^ 

Newfoundland. 

Practically but little has been done here in the way of technical 
or agricultural education, although the Government from time to 
time issue reports which impart valuable knowledge, with regard to 
soils, crops, and animals, to the farmers of the Colony. There is 
also an Orphanage at St. John's, where the boys are instructed in 
various trades as well as agriculture. 

West Indies. 

The schools in the Bahamas are of four classes. The first are 
Government Schools, established and maintained wholly at pubUo 
expense, and controlled by a Board of Education, consisting of His 
Excellency the Governor, as President, and twelve members. The 
organisation, discipline, and course and methods of instruction are 
similar to those of the schools under the British and Foreign 
School Society, viz. reading, spelling, writing, arithmetic, English 
grammar, EngUsh history, geography and Scripture. To these have 
recently been added the use of the mariner's compass, and the 

> Ptiblic School Agriculture, The First Principles of Agriculture, By 
James Mills, MJL., and Thomas Shaw. Toronto : The J. £. Mills Go. 

' Canadian Lands and their Development, Proceedings of the Boyal 
Colonial Institute. Vol. xz. p. 273. 
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finding of courses and distances on a chart of the Bahamas. In 
1889 there were thirty-seven schools : the pupils on the registers 
in December 1889 numbered 5,221 (rather less than -J- of the popu- 
lation, taken at 50,000), and the average daily attendance was 
8154*8. The second class comprises Grant-in-aid Schools. Parents 
in certain localities agree with some resident to open a school for 
the benefit of their children, for whom fees are to be paid (Id. or 
2d, a week). Grants of £10 to £15 per annum are paid to the 
teacher ; books and materials, and, in some cases, aid in erecting 
and furnishing schoolrooms is given. The conditions under which 
this is done are that the schools are non-sectarian, and that the 
results are worth the outlay. In 1889 there were ten such schools ; 
on registers in December 1889 there were 852 scholars (say -^ of 
population) ; average daily attendance, 469. The third series are 
the Private Schools, which are thirty-five in number, with a register 
of 707 pupils. The fourth class consists of the Church of England 
Schools, which number 28 with 1,450 scholars. Agriculture is not 
taught in the Government, or any of the other, schools. The total 
public expenditure for education in 1889 was £8,685 10^. 5d., which 
gives 12^. l^d. for each child on the register, or £1 for each child 
in average attendance. This includes the Grant-in-aid Schools. 

A similar state of things prevails in Barbados, where a very 
good system of primary education has been adopted. There is a 
Beformatory and Industrial School, where the boys are taught trades 
and agriculture, and to this is attached a small &rm on which ex- 
periments are made, the results of which are of great value to the 
cultivators of the Colony. These chiefly relate to sugar cultivation 
and manufekcture. 

At Trinidad there is also a good system of general education, and 
to this has been added instruction on fruit and banana cultivation 
and trade, all the school teachers being also provided with various 
agricultural publications. 

In the Leeward Islands no attempt has been made as yet to pro- 
vide any special instruction, either in technical or agricultural edu- 
cation, but the subject of elementary education has been matter of 
discussion during the past year, two Bills on the subject having duly 
passed the Legislative Council. The first of these is to enforce ele- 
mentary education, and is an important measure of forty clauses, 
together with a number of appendices, the Governor, Sir W. P. 
Haynes Smith, K.C.M.G., having reserved his consent until the signi- 
fication of Her Majesty's pleasure. The second Act is one to regu- 
late the grant of aid to elementary schools, and to this the assent of 
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the Governor has been given. It gives power to the Governor to 
prepare a scheme whereby inspectors of elementary schools shall be 
appointed and grants given to such schools as are favourably re- 
ported upon. 

The educational system of the Windward Islands is at the present 
time undergoing revision, but it may be said to be not differing 
greatly from that of the Colonies just mentioned. The Governor, 
Sir W. F. Hely-Hutchinson, K.C.M.G., in his address to the Legisla- 
tive Council on June 4 of last year, urged that a commencement 
should be made with regard to technical education, his scheme 
being described as follows : — 

I oonceiYe that if it be the duty of the State to provide, or to assist in 
providing, the means of teaching children to read, write, and cipher, it is 
not less incumbent on it to give facilities, so &r as means will allow, for 
the acquirement of knowledge of trades such as carpentering, painting, and 
blacksmiths* work. In Ghrenada this appears especially necessary. There 
is a dearth of skilled artisans, as anybody who has had to do with the con- 
struction or maintenance of buildings can testify ; and so far as I have 
been able to ascertam, the number of young artisans who show signs of 
becoming 'proficient in their calling is very small indeed. The disuse of 
the system of long apprenticeships has no doubt contributed to the present 
state of affiGurs ; but although we may deplore the result, it is well under- 
stood that apprenticeship is distasteM to the people, and that there is no 
hope of its being generally resumed. The alternative is, the provision, in 
some form or other, of technical education. The establishment of a regular 
technical school would be beyond our means ; but I beUeve a beginning 
may be made; and I propose to make the beginning, in the following 
manner : — The repair and maintenance of the public buildings is more 
than sufficient to employ the whole time of a skilled carpenter and painter, 
and of a small body of assistants. I propose to establish a regular car- 
penter's shop in the Government workyard, placing it in charge of a 
skilled carpenter and painter, who would be brought from England. The 
whole of the work in connection with the repair and maintenance of the 
public buildings would be done in the workshop. 

I will now proceed to notice the several Colonies of the Austra- 
lasian group. 

New South Wales. 

So fiur as this Colony is concerned, I am indebted to Lord 
Carrington, its late popular Governor, for a specially prepared 
minute, which describes fully the system of State education there 
adopted. I cannot do better than give it in fall : — 

Under an Act of the Legislature passed in 1880, New South Wales has 
a State system of education which is strictly non-sectarian, but the ordinary 
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school course prescribed includes general religious teaching as distinguished 
from dogmatical or polemical theology. Outside the ordinary school course, 
however, it is provided that special religious, or denominational, instruc- 
tion, may be imparted in the schools, to the children of different religious 
denominations, by clergymen and other visiting teachers, during one hour 
of each school day. The education law is administered by a central govern- 
ment department under the direct control of a minister ; and school build- 
ings are erected, schools are established and maintained, and the whole 
administration is supported from funds annually appropriated by Parliament 
for the purposes of public instruction. A small rate of school fee is charged 
for all pupils whose parents are able to pay it, but the fees collected are 
paid into the consolidated revenue fund. The following are the classes of 
schools established for primary education : — 

(a) Public BchooU : — ^A public school, fully organised, may be established 
in any locality having a population sufficient to give an average attendance 
of 20 school pupils, or above. 

(6) Provisional Schools : — A provisional school, not so fully organised 
as a public school, may be established in any locality where an average 
attendance of only from 12 to 20 pupils is obtainable. 

(c) Half 'time Schools: — ^Two haJf-time schools, to be taught by one 
teacher, may be established wherever 20 children or more can be gathered 
in two groups of not less than 10 children in each group. 

{d) House-tO'Jiouse Schools : — ^A house-to-house school may be estab- 
lished for the children of isolated fiEunilies, an itinerant teacher being 
employed for a certain number of teaching stations forming one school. 

(e) Evening Public Schools : — An evening public school may be estab- 
lished in any locality for the instruction of residents who may not have 
received the advantages of primary education. 

In these schools the main object is to afford the best primary instruction 
to all children, without sectarian or class distinction ; and among the more 
advanced pupils in the schools such primary instruction is supplemented 
by elementary lessons in the higher branches of education. 

Secondary Education. 

Siiperior Schools, and High Schools, — ^Any public school which has an 
attendance sufficient to enable a class to be formed of not less than twenty 
pupils, who are properly prepared to receive lessons in the higher branches 
of education, may be declared a superior school; and the course of 
instruction for the highest class of a superior school is made to coincide, 
generally, with the subjects annually prescribed for the junior and senior 
public examinations of the Sydney University. In the principal centres 
of population public high schools for boys and public high schools for 
girls may also be established ; and for these schools the course of instruc- 
tion is of such a character afi to complete the public school curriculum or 
to prepare students for the university. To deserving students, a certain 
number of scholarships and bursaries, securing free education for three 
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years at public high schools, are open to competition annually ; and for 
farther competition among advanced State-school students — whose parents 
may be unable to pay for their university education — ten university 
bursaries, tenable for three years, are annuaUy available. 

School agey and Compulsory School Attendance. — Children from four 
years of age upwards attend schools, but the age during which school 
attendance is compulsory is from six to fourteen years. The law makes 
it obligatory upon the parents or guardians of all children between six and 
fourteen years (unless just cause of exemption can be shown) to cause 
such children to attend school for a period of not less than seventy days 
in each half year ; and this obligation may be enforced on parents and 
guardians by fine or imprisonment. The following are held to be just 
causes of exemption from school attendance : — ^That the child is otherwise 
efi^ciently instructed ; that he is unable to attend school through sickness 
or other unavoidable cause ; that there is no State school within two miles 
of the child's residence ; or that the child has been ahready educated up 
to the required standard. 

Teoc W^.— The teaching staff employed consists of principal teachers, 
assistant teachers, and pupil-teachers ; and as a general rule no person 
can be permanently appointed as teacher, or assistant, unless he has 
tmdergone a course of training and been subsequently examined and 
classified. Separate training colleges for the education of male and female 
teachers are established ; and these colleges are connected with the Sydney 
University. Pupil-teachers serve four years as apprentices in schools 
under properly qualified teachers, and then compete for the privilege of 
becoming students in the training college, and matriculating at the Sydney 
University. Those who fail to gain admission to the training college are 
eligible after examination for employment as junior assistant-teachers, or 
as teachers in charge of small schools. The training college course gene- 
rally extends over two years, but some students leave after one year, 
while a few of those most advanced are allowed to remain three years. 
At the end of their course aU students are examined for classification as 
teachers. During their training college course the students are specially 
educated and trained as teachers, and each year they also attend the 
nniversity lectures and examinations — ^those remaining for the three 
years' course taking the final examination for the £.A. degree. The 
students leaving after a course of one year or two years may subsequently 
attend the university evening lectures of the second and third years ; and 
eventually, as they become qualified, they may also proceed to examina- 
tion for the £.A. degree. The public schools are classified according to 
the number of pupils attending them ; and the higher-classed teachers are 
appointed to the charge of the larger, or higher-classed, schools — their 
salaries being regulated by the class of their school. 

Technical Education. — The course of instruction prescribed for primary 
schools includes preliminary lessons bearing on agriculture and other 
technical subjects ; and workshops for manual training are established in 
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connection with the training colleges and some of the larger primary 
schools. School lessons on tree planting axe also given, and a school 
arbour day is held annually to promote among pupils an interest in the 
work in connection with the beautifying of school grounds. An itinerant 
lecturer on garden and feum work, bee-keeping, &c., is also employed to 
visit the more important schools. A branch of the Education Depart- 
ment is separately organised tmder the direct control of the Minister to 
carry on a complete system of scientific and technical instruction among 
young people who have left the ordinary public schools ; and the funds 
for the support of this work are specially voted by Parliament. A central 
technical college and technical workshops are established in Sydney, and 
branch institutions are opened in various centres of population throughout 
the colony. 

Inspection of Schools. 

All the schools established under the Public Instruction Act are regu* 
larly supervised and inspected by a competent staff of inspectors, and 
reports thereon are furnished to the Minister. The inspectoral staff con- 
sists of a Chief Inspector, a Deputy Chief Inspector, nine District-Inspec- 
tors, and twenty-six Inspectors acting under the District-Inspectors. A 
small staff of school-attendance officers is also employed under the Dis- 
trict-Inspectors. 

Although the above Report gives a capital picture of work done, 
it by no means includes the whole that has been accomplished. 
There is no country from which more able publications connected 
with agriculture are continually being issued. The Government 
publish an " Official Agricultural Gazette of New South Wales," in 
which all the best advice from different parts of the country is 
being continuously collected and distributed. As has been the case 
in Canada, it has also issued a capital *' Handbook of Australian 
Agriculture Practice " for use in the Public Schools, and in many 
other ways is continually helping the farmer with the best knowledge 
obtainable as to the latest results of scientific research in every 
part of the world. 

ViCTOBU. 

In this Colony the whole system of education is exceptionally 
complete, and is entirely imder the control of the Minister of Public 
Instruction. At the recent Melbourne Exhibition the Government 
had a section showing the entire school system of the Colony, which 
called forth the warmest praise from the various foreign delegates. 

Technical and agricultural education forms special features of the 
general education of the country, so that every scholar going through 
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the course or elementary instruction has at the same time a certain 
amount of knowledge of these subjects. 

There have also been established two Agricultural Colleges, the 
first at Dookie, having been opened in 1886, while the second one, 
at Longerenong, was opened on March 4, 1889. The great feature 
of these Colleges is that the instruction is free, the only fee charged 
being one oi £25 per annum for maintenance. The course of studies 
comprise chemistry, botany, entomology, geology, advanced English 
to the understandhig of technical expressions, arithmetic, mensura- 
tion, surveying, book-keeping, practical work on the farms, instruc- 
tion in field operations, the use of farm implements and machinery, 
and the management of stock. Each student, on admission, has 
to be over the age of fourteen. Diplomas are given in different 
degrees, according to the proficiency of the students. 

The professor at the College at Dookie is Mr. William Brown, so 
well known in connection with his work at the Guelph College in 
Ontario ; and under his able direction the College has come to be 
one of the best in existence. 



South Australia. 

In this Colony, which possesses no less than 914,780 square miles, 
every attempt has been made to train successful feurmers and good 
workmen in the various trades. The general education of the Colony 
really dates back to 1852, when a Central Board of Education, con- 
sisting of seven members, appointed by the Governor, was estab- 
lished, in order " to introduce and maintain good secular instruction 
based on the Christian religion, apart from all controversial and 
theological differences." This work was really supplementary to 
local effort. The whole system was found not suitable to the re- 
quirements of the Colony, and in 1875 a fresh Education Act was 
passed, this being followed by an amending Act in 1878, which 
transferred the whole matter of education to a distinct minister 
under the Crown. The education under this code has been very 
successful, one of its provisions being the training of teachers at a 
Central Institution at Adelaide, at which, up to 1887, some 400 
persons had passed. So far as technical education is concerned, 
that matter was at that time under consideration, and a move is 
being made towards the establishment of a proper scheme. 

The University of Adelaide, founded in 1872 by the generosity of 
Sir Walter Watson Hughes, and afterwards further endowed by otiber 
public-spirited colonists, may also be noticed, as well as the fact that 
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schools of painting and design exist, these latter not only having 
about 150 students, but also large artisan evening classes, who 
Teceive instruction in practical drawing, and machine and building 
construction. 

Turning to agricultural education, this Colony is quite abreast of 
the times, possessing as it does a very capital Agricultural College 
and Experimental Farm at Roseworthy. The history of the estab- 
lishment of this College is very interesting, as is shown by the 
following account given in " The Handbook of South Australia " : — 

In order to bring about an improvement in the modes of agriculture 
pursued in the Colony, the Parliament, in October 1879, passed the fol- 
lowing resolution : — 

" That, in the opinion of this House, it is desirable steps should be 
taken to establish a school of agriculture ; and also, as a necessary appen- 
dage thereto, and within a convenient distance from the city, an experi- 
mental farm; and to appoint an experienced and skilful professor of 
agriculture for the purpose of encouraging a more rational mode of flBkrming 
than at present obtains in South Australia.** 

To secure the services of a thoroughly competent, practical, and scien- 
tific agriculturist, the Parliament voted the liberal salary of ;£800 per 
annum, and the Agent-General for the colony in London was intrusted 
with the duty of selecting a gentleman possessed of the necessary qualifi* 
cations. 

Applications for the office were invited in the leading English journals, 
and, after consulting those best qualified to give advice in the matter, 
the Agent-General selected Professor J. D. Custance, formerly professor of 
agriculture at the Boyal Agricultural College, Cirencester, and afterwards 
professor of agriculture to the Imperial Government of Japan, to fill the 
office. Professor Custance arrived in the colony in July 1881, and was 
shortly afterwards authorised to procure offers of sites suitable for the 
purpose required. Eventually a fsxra containing 828 acres, situated near 
Roseworthy, a distance of thirty-one miles from Adelaide, was secured at 
a cost of £4,518. 

In order to afford young men who desired to devote themselves to agri- 
cultural pursuits a course of instruction in agriculture and subjects con- 
nected therewith, the Parliament in 1881 approved of the erection of a 
college capable of accommodating forty students. The college, which was 
erected at a cost of £9,121 (including fittings and fomiture), and of which 
Professor Custance was appointed principal, was opened on February 8, 
1885. The course of instruction included practical agricultxure, chemistry, 
botany, geology, surveying, levelling, mensuration, bookkeeping, ento- 
mology, and veterincury. 

In December 1886 ten students who had completed their two years* 
course obtained their diplomas; sixteen are attending at the present 
time* 
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Farmers, in conunon with others, have felt the pressnre of a snooession 
of bad seasons, and have in conseqnence, notwithstanding the moderate 
fee charged— £50 per annum — been unable to afford their sons the bene- 
fits which the college holds out to them. It is hoped, however, that with 
a return of more fftvourable seasons the capacity of the college will be 
folly tested. Although the building as at present constructed presents a 
finished appearance, the original design provided for an additional wing, 
and such will doubtless be added when it is required. 

It is impossible to estimate the extent to which the agricultural industry 
of the colony has been benefited by the experiments already conducted 
on the feurm and the teaching imparted in the coUege ; but there is reason 
to believe that in some parts of the colony at least a very marked 
improvement has taken place on the systems of farming hitherto pur- 
sued — that agriculturists have experienced the advantage of deep cultiva- 
tion and a rotation of crops, as compared with the practice of ploughing 
the same land year after year to a depth of only three or four inches and 
sowing the same kind of grain. Beforms of all kinds are proverbially of 
slow growth, and in no department of human activity more so than in 
agriculture. 

The Boseworthy Experimental Farm is composed of inferior land, and 
has a rainfieJl considerably less than many other parts of the province, 
bnt, notwithstanding these serious disadvantages, the yield of wheat per 
acre has, so Professor Gustance has stated, been three times as great as 
the average of the whole colony — a fact which speaks volumes in fi&vour 
of scientific agriculture, and which fi&rmers would do well to lay to heart. 

By "The Agricultural College Endowment Act, 1886,** provision is 
made for setting apart 50,000 acres of Crown lands for the support of the 
coll^;e. 

So far as the College itself is concerned, and the work it has done> 
details are given in the annexed description of a visit pi^d by a 
special reporter of the " Australasian," and reported in that journal 
on May 81 last : — 

The Boseworthy Agricultural College of South Australia is in many 
respects an institution highly creditable to the Colony. During the few 
years of its existence it has had many difficulties to overcome and some 
serious misfortunes to sustain ; but idready some valuable work has been 
done, and now a career of great usefcdness has been fairly entered upon. 
The college is situated about three miles firom the Boseworthy railway 
station, a point thirty-five miles firom Adelaide on the line which runs from 
the city through Gawler and Eapunda to Morgan on the Murray Biver. 
The climate is dry, and the soil of the college farm is poor, and these facts 
have been made use of by the critics of the institution ; but, so far from 
being objectionable, such circumstances tell in fiEtvour of the site chosen. 
For show purposes a moist climate and a rich soil would no doubt have 
been better ; but those who would have an ornamental fEirm and college 
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under sach oiroomstanoes £ul to grasp the real objects of a school of 
agriculture. It would, no doubt, have been better to have had the college 
dose to a railway station, so that fiEurmers could have more easily visited 
the institution ; but a richer soil and a more copious rainfiEdl could not 
have rendered the experiments more useful to the South Australian 
farmers, nor could they have added value to the training of the students. 
It seems rather that the conditions of climate and soil under which the 
work of the college is carried on gives it a special value which would be 
wanting in a more fi&vourable situation. 

The college building is large, substantial, and ornamental. It is a 
handsome stone structure, two stories high, and providing large rooms 
for lectures, study, laboratory work, and other requirements of a college, 
the building costing £6,000. Neither of the agricultural colleges of 
Victoria can boast such a building; and while a less expensive structure 
would have served the purpose, one cannot regret that the Government 
acted so generously in providing acconunodation which, after all, is not 
more than such an important institution ought to possess. Less to be 
commended was the action of the Government in purchasing the land for 
the college and farm at a cost of £6 68. per acre in a colony possessing 
such a large area of public territory. The result of purchasing the land 
and erecting a fine building was naturally a deficiency of funds for other 
purposes. The farm buildings for some years were very inferior, and 
otherwise the operations of the institution have been hampered on account 
of the heavy initial expenditure. However, the farm buildings are now 
provided on a fedrly liberal scale, and the Government gives the college a 
generous support, the mistakes of the past are being forgotten, and the 
prospects of the future are cheering. 

The course of study at Boseworthy is calculated to turn out students 
with a creditable knowledge of practical and scientific agriculture. Under 
the accomplished principal, Professor Lowrie, the course includes a study 
of those branches of science which are connected with agriculture, and by 
being required to take part in faxm work, the students are made 
acquainted with the practical bearings of the subject. The college has 
been unforttmate in having had several changes in the position of principal 
since its commencement. The first principal did not occupy the position 
long enough to establish a permanent system, while his successor, who 
was in ill health at the time of his appointment, was not benefited by the 
change, and only lived for a short time. So many changes at the com- 
mencement of its career could not fail to retard the progress of the college, 
but under Professor Lowrie a well-organised plan has been £Eurly 
established. The course is a two-years* one; and students foiling to 
obtain a diploma may remain a third year. Students are admitted at 
14 years of age, and they are required to take part in farm work. At 
first students could enter imder two different systems, viz. one in which 
fiEurm work had to be done, and another in which farm work was not 
required. This plan was unsatisfactory, and it has been done away with. 
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It made an invidions distinction between Btndents, and created a wrong 
impression in regard to the object of the farm work. Professor Lowrie 
recognises the importance of elevating the practical department of agri- 
cultural education, and this could not be done under a system which 
admitted a class of students who, by paying a premium, could escape the 
duties connected with practical agriculture. The Victorian colleges of 
agricultmre have made a special feature of the practical element, and in 
this respect they are still in advance of Boseworthy. They are not equal 
to Boseworthy in chemical laboratory work, which is of great importance, 
and they would do well to imitate the South Australian college in this 
respect, but they excel in making practical farm work a leading feature 
of the educational course. At Boseworthy only eight hours work per week , 
is insisted upon, or less than half the time required at Dookie or 
Longerenong. It is well, however, that so important a principle as that 
of making farm work part of the educational course is prominently 
recognised, for the neglect of it has been &tal to many agricultural colleges 
in different parts of the world. 

The farm is about 800 acres in extent, an area scarcely large enough 
where the soil and climate are unfiAvourable to vegetation, and in a colony 
possessing so large an interest in the keeping of live-stock. The South 
Australian mallee, which extends from the Murray Biver to the fringes of 
the Gawler district, is met with at Boseworthy, and fully half of the college 
land was covered originally with mallee scrub. The South Australian mallee 
land is inferior to the soil of the Victorian mallee. The soil is lighter, and 
its subsoil is a porous limestone rock. In a dry climate such a soil is 
poor indeed, and the portion of mallee land included in the Boseworthy 
Experimental Farm is a fiEur sample of the inferior South Australian mallee. 
The portion of the farm which is not mallee is a little better, but still a 
rather poor sandy loam. Upon such a farm not much showing off can be 
d<Hie, but as thousands of farmers in the colony are occupying such soil, 
the lessons taught by experiments are specially valuable. The climate is 
a dry one ; sometimes the rainfall for the year is not more than 12 ins., 
and the average is about 15 ins. or 16 ins. Here is a climate much drier 
than that of Dookie, and even possessing a smaller rainfiaJl than Longere- 
nong in the Wimmera district, while taking the character of the soil into 
account the difficulties in the way of agriculture are greater than in the 
Mctorian mallee north of Dimboola or Wycheproof. Gawler and other 
southern districts of South Australia enjoy from 8 ins. to 5 ins. more rain, 
but the inland areas of the colony have to do with an average of about 
12 ins. It is apparent that the college was wanted in a dry climate, and 
that the experiments are calculated to confer a great benefit upon the 
£unners of ^e colony. The form is not well stocked with the various 
breeds of cattle and sheep, but this defect is being gradually remedied. 
The experimental plots are numerous and the information thus afforded 
is exceedingly valuable, while Professor Lowrie contrives to give lectures 
to flEurmers, and otherwise interest the agriculturists in the experimental 
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work of the college. Some details of the expenmental work of the farm 
and college will be given in another report. 

Beyond the establishment of the agricultural college above re- 
ferred to, little had hitherto been done in South Australia ; but it 
has now been decided to offer yearly, for competition in the public 
schools, six agricultural scholarships of the value of 802. each, 
tenable for two years at the Agricultural College. The Government 
also propose to establish experimental blocks in different localities 
for instruction in agriculture, and these blocks are to be placed 
under the care of an intelligent fetrmer in the district, who will be 
supervised by the Professor of Agriculture. 

Queensland. 

In this Colony also there is a first-class system of education, 
extending from the Primary to that of the University, but little 
seems to have been done in connection with either technical or 
agricultural education. The system adopted generally follows to a 
large extent that which prevails in this country. 

Wbstebn Australia. 

The education in this Colony is directed by a Central Board, as- 
sisted by District Boards in the various centres of population, under 
the statute known as the Elementary Education Act of 1871. This 
does good work amongst the children, who can annually compete 
for two scholarships in a higher school, the latter having been es- 
tablished under a special Act, and endowed out of the general revenue 
of the State. At the higher school there is a yearly University Exhi* 
bition of £100, tenable for three years, open to boys whose parents 
reside in the Colony. In the scheme of education here agriculture is 
not included.^ 

Tabhanu. 

In this Colony a primary education is controlled by the Educa- 
tion Department of the State, and seems to be very effectually 
organised. The higher education is controlled by a university 
recently inaugurated, the first report of which has not yet been 

1 A very complete description of the entire educational systems of the Aos- 
trahoian Colonies, written in each case by the Ministers of Education, will 
be found in vol. ii. of Hayter's Victorian Year Book, pp. 478-482, which can be 
obtained in this conotiy of Messrs. Trftbner & Co., of Lato^te Hill, £.C. 
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published. There are numerous schools for secondary and higher 
education, some of which are mainly supported by private endow- 
ments. These are not directly aided by the State, but exhibitions 
are annually offered for competition, in order to encourage continu- 
ance at school. There is no agricultural teaching properly so 
called, but the teachers in State schools are encouraged to do what 
they can to excite an interest in the subject, and to give the elder 
scholars some general information on the principles and practice of 
modem agriculture. 

Although nothing has been here established in connection with 
agricultural education, the subject is being strongly discussed, and 
at the recent meeting of the Southern Tasmanian Agricultural and 
Pastoral Association, under the presidency of His Excellency the 
Governor, Sir Robert G. C. Hamilton, K.C.B., papers were read 
strongly urging not only that an educational farm should be es- 
tablished, but that they should have also a State Department of 
Agriculture. There seems every likelihood, from the sympathetic 
manner in which these proposals were received, that it will not be 
long before these matters will be accomplished. 

Nssw Zealand. 

In New Zealand the education of the country is under the control 
of a Minister of Education, helped by local School Committees, and 
all children between the ages of seven and thirteen are compelled 
to attend the schools. In Standards Four, Five, and Six elementary 
Science is taught under a scheme by which the subject extends over 
a three-years' course of lectures, but it is provided that '* if agricul- 
tural chemistry be efficiently taught no other elementary science 
shall be required in these Standards." The school-books in these 
Standards include "The Principles of Agriculture'* (BlacMe's), 
Johnson's " Catechism of Agricultural Chemistry," and Professor 
Tanner's "Alphabet of Agriculture," "First Principles," and 
"Further Steps"; so that agriculture is thus grafted into the 
elementary teaching of the Colony. 

Under the provision of a resolution of the Provincial Council of 
Canterbury, in 1872, one thousand acres of land were set apart for 
the endowment of a college of agriculture for the Colony, and in 
1878 the Board of Agriculture purchased 215 acres of land at 
Lincoln, on which they established such a college, and subsequently 
farther land was added, making a farm of 662 acres in all. The 
College was opened in 1880 with sixteen students, but it does not 
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seem to have been the success which was anticipated, and in 1888 
the Governor appointed a Commission to investigate the subject, 
the report of which was on the whole &vourable to the Collie, 
though suggesting certain alterations in its management. These 
were, that fees should be reduced, and, further, that scholarships 
available at the Institution should be established by the Government 
in connection with the State Schools. The " Canterbury Times " 
gives the following history of this College, and of the results of this 
Commission, which will be read with interest in connection with 
this subject : — 

The School of Agriculture at Lincoln, notwithstanding the handsome 
endowments, has not by any means proved a success, and as it appeared 
to be going from bad to worse, the Government, in October 1888, appointed 
a Boyal Commission to inquire whether it is so managed as to answer to 
the fdllest extent the purposes for which it was established, and " generally 
to make recommendations regarding the future good government of the 
institution.'* The Commission reported in February last year, and the 
report, with the evidence attached, was presented to both Houses by com- 
mand of his ExceUency. The school was founded in 1872, 100,000 acres 
of purely pastoral land having been, on the resolution of the Provincial 
Council of Canterbnry, reserved as an endowment, but it was not until 
1880 that the buildings were completed and opened for students. The in- 
tention was, as is evident from the proceedings in the Council, to provide 
education for the sons of formers, to teach them an advanced system of 
fisuming, and fit them to competently undertake the management of fJEums ; 
further, it was designed that a system of experiments should be carried on 
for the instruction of the farming community generally. In these objects 
the school has admittedly fiEdled ; students of the desired class have not 
been attracted ; the experiments have been few, and the results not made 
public ; whilst there has been, year after year, notwithstanding the high 
fees, a very considerable excess of expenditure over income. 

The Commissioners appear to have gone very thoroughly into the 
investigations, and they imreservedly condemn the management, vested, 
as this is, in the Govemon of the Canterbury College— a board elected by 
the graduates of the university, and extremely unlikely to comprise 
members who have any knowledge whatever of agriculture, practical or 
scientific. A change in the managing body, they consider, is urgently 
desirable, and express regret that the institution was not placed under a 
board of agriculture, as contemplated, when the endowment was made. 
They recommend that the necessary legislation should be obtained to vest 
the management in such a board, which, so long as there is not a Minister 
for Agriculture, should work in connection with the Crown Lands Depart- 
ment. Attention is directed to the constitution of the Council of Agri* 
cultural Education in Victoria, which consists of eleven members, three 
of whom are trustees for agricultural college lands, the Secretary of 
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A^pnonlttire, two appointed by tho Ckyvemor in Oonneil and five elected 
by agriooltural societies. A pttmsal of the accoonts of the endowments 
shows, the Commissioners state, tiiat large sums have been diverted to 
the purpose of the Ganterbnry GoUege, which they consider to *' be clearly a 
violation of the trust,'* and that " steps ought to be taken to have the 
money refunded with interest.** In regard to the finance proper of the 
school, it appears that, " allowing liberally for the cost of permanent im- 
provements and charges lor purely educational purposes, giving credit for 
the estimated value of the stock, implements, and growing crops, and 
charging a fair rent and a reasonable amount for management,*' the 
account shows a deficit of £5,824 for the ten years firom the date of the 
purchase of the fiEurm to Deoemb^ 81, 1888. The Commissioners consider 
this to be a most unsatisfiMtory state of things, and that the fieurm should 
have been made to pay expenses and a reasonable amount for rent and 
management. It seems right, however, to note that a large amount has 
been expended on permanent improvements. The Coromissioners were 
somewhat surprised to find that, whilst the endowment account shows a 
credit balance of £52,700, which is producing interest averaging a little 
under 6 per cent., the building account exhibits a debit balance of 
j628,089, upon which interest at 9 per cent, is being paid, resulting in a 
loss to the institution of about £350 a year ! — a very stupid arrangement 
which, however, can only be set right by legislation. 

As regards the progress of the institution, the following facts are set 
forth In the report : — In 1^0 the school was opened with 16 students ; in 
1881 the number was 41 ; in 1882, 88 ; in 1884, when the fees were raised 
from £40 a year to £45, and the course of instruction altered from three 
yeeoH to two, 86. In 1885 the fees were further raised to £65, and the 
attendance next year fell off to 10. In the second term of 1888 there 
were only 16. Begret is expressed that *' so few students should be avail- 
ing themselves of the advantages to be derived from an institution of this 
character.** The Commissioners state that their inspection of the jbrm 
leads to the conclusion that it is suitable for the purpose, offering ample 
facilities for experiments, illustrating the rotation suitable for a variety of 
soils. They remark unfavourably as to the absence of neatness and order, 
" especially as regards the approaches to the college, the orchard fauces 
and gateways, and general surroundings.** They notice, farther, the 
absence of sufficient typical breeds of sheep and cattle, which they con- 
aider necessary for the better instruction of students. Still graver, how- 
ever, are the defects pointed out in the conduct of the institution. '* Little 
or no attempt has been made to carry on the kind of work incidental to 
the teaching of scientific fieunning." No experimental work has been 
undertaken. There has been no instruction in forestry, scientific and 
practical gardening, or practical pomology, although there is an excellent 
and well-arranged orchard. Little, again, has been done in the matter of 
initiating students in the purchase and sale of live stock, or in scientific 
dairying* *< The science of veterinary surgery is worthy of more attention 

h2 
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than it now receives. The reason asdgned by the director for the partial 
neglect of the above-named important branches of agricultural education 
was the want of sufficient funds for the purpose." 

In addition to the entire reconstitution of the Board of Management, 
the Ck)mmission6r8 recommend that a great reduction should be made in 
the fees, which they are of opinion could be effected by adopting a different 
system of boarding the students ; also that scholarships should be insti- 
tuted, tenable at the school. With the increased number of students, the 
institution being placed within the reach of all classes of the community, 
a reorganisation of the teaching staff and general supervision they think 
would be necessary. In conduqon they "submit that the School of 
Agricidture at Lincoln, if managed on the lines indicated, would soon be 
rendered of inestimable value to the whole colony.*' 



m.— CONCLUSION. 

I have now come to the conclusion of a most satisfactory story of 
work actually accomplished in our Colonies. From it you will see 
that everywhere a good sound primary education follows our flag. 
That at least is something on which we may pride ourselves. In 
nearly every case also some attempt is being made to give agricul- 
tural and technical education suited to the needs of the Colonies — 
Canada and Australasia leading the van. What seems to be needed 
is that an attempt should be made to secure some sort of unity of 
action among English-speaking peoples in this matter. Whether this 
would be best accomplished by our newly-appointed Minister of 
Agriculture drawing up a scheme for this coimtry, and its being 
recommended for general adoption in our Colonies, I cannot say, 
but if this were done many of its best points would have to be first 
borrowed from the Colonies themselves. The time has, however, 
arrived for some such action, and I trust that this discussion here 
to-night will help on this work, and so draw together in closer har- 
mony of thought and action all the peoples of our great United 
Empire. 

Shall we not be one race, shaping and welding the nation ? 

We should join in our might, make firm our great federation; 
Shoulder to shoulder arrayed, hearts open to hearts, hands to hands 
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Discussion. 

Sir Malcolm Fbaseb, E.C.M.G.: Bepresenting as I do the 
youngest of our self-governing Colonies — Western Australia, which 
has within this last month only possessed Responsible Government — 
I rise to take part in this discussion with difSdence. In some councils 
the opinion of the youngest member is taken first, and that, I sup- 
pose, is the reason I have been first called upon. I think we, the 
Fellows of this Institute here present, ought to express our sincere 
thanks to Mr. Moore for his thoughtful paper, first on account of 
its usefalness to the old Colonists ; for, though they may be familiar 
with what has been done in their particular Colony, the paper puts 
clearly before them the action taken by the various Colonies of the 
Empire generally in the important matter of agricultural and tech- 
nical education. Old Colonists like myself— I speak as an Austra- 
lasian of thirty-five years* standing — ^may, I think, be proud, con- 
sidering the hard pioneering work that has to be done in the estab- 
lishment of a Colony, that men of thoughtful minds and leisure 
have been able to do so much for the improvement of the art and 
science of agricultural and other teohnical arts. Apart from that, 
however, the paper may be distinctly useful in indicating to those 
who are about to leave the Mother Country the exact condition of 
a&irs in the Colonies, and for that reason, too, I hope the paper 
will have a large circulation in this country. On every side we 
notice evidences of the improvement upon what was done in former 
days. In many parts the soil was robbed of its richness by the 
wanton practice of the fiEirmers of those days cropping the ground 
with com year after year and reaping for a time good crops ; but 
anyone who will take a ride over some of these old agricultural 
areas will see the sad condition to which they have been reduced. 
However, now the whole of Australia practically has awakened to the 
importance of educating the people in the cultivation of the land, 
I venture to say with pride, speaking as a Colonist, that I think 
Great Britain herself may take a lesson from what the Austra- 
lasian Colonies have done in this matter. Even the Colony I 
have recently left — and which has, as I have remarked, only just 
been granted self-government — this Colony, following the example 
of Victoria, has some time since appointed a commission of inquiry, 
with Mr. Venn, one of the new Ministers, as President, and I 
have little doubt the result will probably be that even in the young 
Colony a model farm and a school of agriculture will be established ; 
and OB the motion (^ Mr. Bandell^ a distinguished member of th« 
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Legislature, a oommittee has been appointed to inquire how flEkr itis 
practicable to combine with the elementary education every child 
is compelled by the statute law to acquire, some ingtruotion of a 
technical character. In oondusion, I migr add that I bdieve this 
paper will make a valuable addition to the admirable neriei annoaUy 
issued by the Boyal Colonial Institute, and will be particularly use- 
ful to those who are thinking of emigrating to the Colonies. 

Sir Philip Magnus : I feel I have very litUe right to address Qna 
audience, for I know nothing of the Colonies except what I have 
been able to learn from books, and I regret to state that I am very 
ignorant indeed on the subject of agricultural education. It is 
quite true I have had some experience with regard to teehnieal 
education, and this experience has had something to do with the 
Colonies. I was a member of the Commission to which Mr. Moore 
has referred, and which some &w years ago had the advantage of 
visiting the principal European countries with a view to inquiring 
into the provision they made for tecdiniaal and agricultural educa- 
tion. Most of the members of the Commission, however, knew very 
little more about agricultural education Hbaai 1 did myselt and we 
were obliged to appoint an assistant commissioner, Mr. Jenkins, 
who did that part of the work extremely well. I had the great ad- 
vantage of visiting one of the schocds mentioned by Mr. Moooe — 
that on the Lindescher Pktz in Zurich, We were particularly 
struck with the great benefit which the Swiss ehildreut and I may 
say the German children also, exgoyed — ^but to a greater extent the 
Swiss — ^m having always at their dieqposition a museum well fitted 
with objects which enabled them to obtain a practical knowledge of 
the various subjects which ought to enter into an elementary edu- 
cation. I have been very much interested in Mr. Moore's paper, for 
not only does he give a great deal of information which must be 
useful to anyone who has had anything to do with technicid educa- 
tion, but he states very accurately the leading principles which ought 
to govern all who are entrusted with the oiga^sation of schemes 
for such education. Mr. Moore has very well said there are three 
grades in such education — the acquisition of science or theory, the 
application of the science, and, thirdly, the practice. It is as well 
we should know at once that schooling can assist us in only two of 
these grades — that schooling can help us to acquire knowledge and 
to apply that knowledge to the business of life, but the practice it- 
self must be learned in the shop, the factory, the farm, or the 
commercial office. As regards agricultural education, I notice that 
Mr. U(w^ ia Qf oemon thaji advaotat^ woul4 mmM wiifipltoal 
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olasseg of an advanced character were added to the subjects taught 
in our various secondary or grammar schools. It may interest this 
audience to know that in Italy there exists a system of secondary 
schools in which there are separate departments adapted to the in- 
dustries of the district, and that in many of these schools there are 
agricultural departments, and to some of these farms are attached. 
One such central school exists in every Italian district, and these 
are fed by schools of the lower grade, called technical schools, which 
are of course much more numerous. I myself have visited two or 
three of the schools to which farms are attached, and was very 
pleased with the practical instruction given. I was interested to 
notice that some of the faults and many of the good qualities in our 
school system are repeated in the Colonies. Strange to find, the 
system of payment by results, about which so much not altogether 
of a favourable character has been lately published, exists in Natal. 
I could not help envying one or two of the Colonies in possessing a 
Minister of Instruction and a well-organised system of education, 
which I cannot say is yet the case in this country. Mr. Moore 
accurately said that primary education underlies the whole system 
gI technical instruction, and it is satisfactory therefore to note the 
great improvement made in our own country by the recent Code, 
which will no doubt in time exert its influence on the educational 
system of our Colonies. There is one other point to which I should 
like to refer, and that is the aspiration which breathes through the 
whole paper, and which finds a place in the peroration, that an at- 
tempt should be made to secure some unity of action among English- 
speaking peoples in this matter. It may interest you to know that 
some attempt has already been made in that direction. The City 
and Guilds of London Institute, with which for many years I have 
been associated, and which I venture to think was the pioneer of 
technical education in this country, has organised classes in 
technical subjects throughout the length and breadth of the land, 
and annually holds examinations, many of them of a practical cha- 
racter, in various trades and occupations. That system of examina- 
tion is at present adopted almost in its entirety in New South 
Wales, and in the next six or seven weeks examinations will be held 
in Sydney and in various other districts of the Colony, all the 
arrangements for which will have been made in London^ and 
the practicid work done by artisan candidates in several districts of 
New South Wales will be sent to London for inspection and exam- 
ination, on the results of which certificates will be awarded by the 
City and Guilds Institute, in London. I see no reason why what 
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has been done in New South Wales should not be repeated in other 
Colonies, and then something like an organised system would be 
carried into e£fect. I will only add that I have been much gratified 
to hear of the efforts now being made in Sydney to establish a 
Technical College on a very extensive scale, the plans for which I 
have had the privilege of seeing. In conclusion, I desire to impress 
all persons charged with the organisation of technical education 
that no amount of lecture teaching can by itself be of real service to 
the technical student. He must be brought &ce to face with actual 
things. His instruction must be given in the workshop, on the 
farm, or in the laboratory. If those principles were carried out in 
the Colonies, as they are being gradually carried out here, I believe 
EngHsh-speaking peoples will have a system of technical and agri- 
cultural education which will compare favourably with that formed 
in any European country. 

Mr. W* Seniob : In his paper, Mr. Moore was good enough to say 
that he aimed at presenting us with a '* basis for discussion.'* Just 
as it takes two people to make a quarrel, so there are two essentials 
for a discussion. Mr. Moore began by considering what a really 
efficient agricultural and technical education should be, and I ask 
leave to pass over that part of the discourse, for I am not qualified 
to deal with it. The paper was full of carefully arranged informa- 
tion, which we shall all find very serviceable for reference in days 
to come. Nevertheless it was to a great extent strong meat for 
men, and I must confess (and probably at the same time speak on 
behalf of some others present) that milk for babes deUcately admin- 
istered with an elementary spoon would have been more in our way. 
As to what is being done in the British Colonies in this matter of 
agricultural education, I think I may say without egotism that I do 
not feel so much out of my depth. I had the pleasure of living in 
the Colony of Queensland for some years, and they were years of 
such delight, and my memory of life there is so pleasant, that I should 
consider myself most ungrateful if I did not say all I could about the 
condition of things there. I am not, as Mr. Moore will perfiBctly 
understand, accusing him of slighting my favourite Colony, but I ask 
permission to supplement what he has said by a few observations 
culled from personal experience. I dare say there is no technical 
college in Queensland yet. I am not certain there is even a school 
exclusively devoted to agriculture. But I do know that the Govern- 
ment has lefb no stone unturned to diffuse practical agricultural edu- 
cation among the adults and children of the Colony. It does this by 
means of blue-books of various kinds, which are disseminated bx 
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and near, and by grants of various desoriptions for the encourage- 
ment of agriculture. Mr. Moore, like myself, is a journalist, and I 
dare say he has heard of an eminent tradesman of the olden times 
who had one simple faith — ** There is nothing like leather." I do 
not care very much about colleges and technical schools so long as 
-we have the Press (to which he and I belong) as schoolmaster. 
If any one supposes that our English agricultural papers are the 
best in the world, let me tell him he is very much mistaken. 
To my knowledge there are papers in Victoria, in New South 
Wales, and other Colonies, as in Queensland, than which there are 
none better in the world as sound agricultural teachers. They are 
more like magazines than newspapers, and are widely disseminated 
amongst men in the bush, who look upon them as a kind of second 
Bible, and I should not be surprised to learn that they are a great 
deal more read than the Bible. They contain really excellent agricul- 
tural information and do an immense amount of good. No doubt 
Mr. Moore in his editorial capacity gets contributions by which his 
waste-paper basket is often benefited — very clever and very eloquent, 
but lacking the essential of being written by men who understand 
what they are writing about. To get up a fine frenzy about the 
merits of shorthorns as against Herefords, or to devote a lifetime to 
the production of a mammoth mangold that shall beat any ever pro* 
duoed is not necessarily agriculture. These men in Queensland and 
the other Colonies, who write about agriculture, have had their infor- 
mation as it were burnt into them in the fire of experience. They 
are the pioneers who have borne the heat and burden of the day and 
have had to battle at first hand with the wild wilderness of nature, 
80 that what they write is well worth reading. Do not conclude, 
then, that because there are no technical or agricultural schools in 
Queensland the schoolmaster is not abroad in the shape of an ex- 
cellent Press. Also do not forget to give the Government credit for 
all that a Government, in a young Colony of vast extent, can do in 
the way I have mentioned. Mr. Moore goes on to make an appeal 
for a uniform system for the whole of the English-speaking Empire. 
That is a grand scheme, and precisely the thing at which I suppose 
we ought to aim. But we have been to-night taken all over an 
Empire upon which the sunset drum never ceases to beat, and which 
offers to the feurmer every variation of climate. In good time our 
clever agriculturists will perhaps manage to produce a scheme 
applicable to them all, from the Arctic to the tropical zones, but 
meanwhile this diversity will require deep consideration. To go back 
for a moment to Queenslandi I may remark that it is not yet certain 
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what line of agricniture will pay beat in that vast area. They do 
grow wheat on the Darlii^ Downs, but it is not a wheat country. 
Sugar-growiog might be always a mapiificent industry, but the 
Oovemment have been eompelled to discourage the use ckF Kanakas, 
Chinamen, and the like, who — and I hope I shall offend no one by 
saying it — are the only persons fitted to do out-plantation work in 
Northern Queensland. They say the white men can do it. Of course 
they can ; but even the meanest of the white population should 
never be asked to do it. Their energies might be more profitably 
employed. At any rate, I am convinced that tike richest agricultural 
districts of Queensland will never bring forth their full increase, so 
as to do justice to the Colonies and the colonists, until some other 
than white labour is employed. I am sure we are all indebted to 
Mr« Moore for his valuable paper, and even if we should differ bom 
one another as to the precise kind of education to be given and the 
manner in which a general scheme can be made to fit the various 
dimates, yet we shall all be only too glad to aid in any and everyway 
those men who— to borrow the old-fashioned language whidi modem 
art cannot beautify— make the desert to rejoice and blossom as the 
rose. 

Mr. E. M. Jambs, M.B.O.S. : A Victorian colonist of some 
tbixty-seven years' standing, I have in my professional capacity 
seen a great deal of the country. I have gone through parts 
without a road, and where there was nothing but forest or plain. 
I have seen the agriculturist go into the depths of those forests where 
stout hearts might dirink when they saw the work before th^n. 
The agriculturist, without much knowledge of the district, has 
taken up so many acres of land, and when he got there he would 
find he had to clear it. In clearing this land he would very fire- 
quently spend almost the whole of his streitgth and his money. I 
mention this to show that the agriculturist has not cmly to be a 
farmer and know how to till the ground, but he must also be a 
woodman ; he must make his own implements, and he must live 
upon the roughest. When, probably, he had got to the very end of 
his tether as regarded money and food, he would find he had gone 
through the summer and that he had to pass through a winter 
before he could expect any result. I mention these things to 
show that these men — ^many of whom, I am glad to think, have 
succeeded — would have had their labours very much mitigated and 
their hardships redoeed had they known where best to go and bow 
best to set to work. Some might go into the plain country in the 
epmgi whe«» aU kK^fcecl gip^en and beptiful, apd tidnk (Ut w;- 
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where would do ; but six weeks after the place might be as bare as 
Piccadilly. The experiences of these pioneers are very valuable, 
and the question is — ^how are they to be kept and transmitted ? 
While Mr. Moore was reading his paper, the thought occurred to 
me — why should we not try, not only in England but in the entire 
British Empire, the boarding out of youngsters ? If you were to 
give them some technical knowledge and send them out to the 
Colonies under the boarding*out system, I do not think you would 
in any way offend the colonists ; although, I must tell you, they are 
most averse to receiving the refuse of any nation, and I cannot 
blame them for it. It occurs to me that under the plui I have sug- 
gested many young people now in rags and tatters in this gigantic 
population might be turned into men and women of a character 
that the colonists would appreciate. 

Mr. Alexandsb Bsoa: I may mention that I have been a 
settler in Canada for many years — over a quarter of a century — and 
I am at present more especially connected with British Columbia 
as Colonisation Commissioner. The climate is moderate and even 
delightful, especially towards the sea coast, but of course there is a 
difference as you get towards the mountain ranges. The country 
has been described by many excellent writers and by various 
governors since the railway was opened, and now the province is 
becoming better known. In reference to agricultural and technical 
education, British Columbia and the rest of Canada deserve, I think, 
the high estimation in which they are held in this respect. In the 
Dominion of Canada generally the education is to a great extent 
carried on systematically, and experimental ficmns have been estab- 
lished &om the Atlantic to the Pacific, which is the more necessary 
on account of the difference of climate in this immense territory. 
The Ontario CoU^e is an excellent institution, and well deserves 
the praise which has been bestowed on it. I am well acquainted 
with Professor Brown ; he is a very able man, and no wonder the 
Australian institution prospers under his charge. In British Col- 
umbia there is no coU^e of agriculture yet, but there is an experi- 
mental farm. The schools there are under a Minister of Education, 
and are absolutely free to the people. Great pains are taken to 
give a good education, and even the Indians are included in the 
system. I think I am justified in saying that the present Minister 
of Agriculture has it in his mind to establish the Department of 
Agriculture on a better footing than it is at present, so that the 
Province shall not be behind the other Provinces in this important 
loat^i;, wA I mig add tb$^ when I return X ghaU be encou ra ged to 
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press the matter from the point of view advocated by the lecturer 
who has so ably handled the subject in connection with the various 
Colonies and Dependencies of the Empire. 

Mr. J. Mabtin : My interest in this subject arises from the {a^ei 
that I am chairman of the West Australian Land Co., which has 
just constructed the Great Southern Bailway, placing Perth in com- 
munication with King George's Sound, which railway has opened 
up a vast territory hitherto practically unknown. The Company 
have as a subsidy 8,000,000 acres of selected land along its railway ; 
therefore we are greatly interested in agriculture and doing our best to 
get the land settled. Western Australia has at present no agricultural 
college, but, in order to expedite the settlement of lands and in order 
to meet that deficiency, I am engaged on a scheme for the estab- 
lishment of a training farm, which will be in a small way a training 
college also. The agricultural colleges in Great Britain have no 
means of placing their students on Colonial farms, so my Company 
proposes to work in imion with them, taking charge of the students 
on arrival at the Colony, giving them one or more years practical 
training on Colonial soil and in a Colonial climate before placing 
them on selected farms where they will have the benefit of the 
Company's fiarm manager for advice and assistance, a fee being 
charged sufficient only to repay the actual cost of food, &c. It is 
assumed by us that the scientific education will be acquired at home. 
We have set aside a large tract of land in a good district for the 
purpose, and I hope that in two or three months we shall be able to 
commence the experiment, as I am now engaged upon a pamphlet 
or prospectus describing our proposals. For the purpose of acquiring 
information, I have been twice through Western Australia and have 
also made a tour in the eastern Colonies. I visited the Bosewortjiy 
College, South Australia, referred to by Mr. Moore, and made the 
acquaintance of Professor Lowrie, and also of Professor Brown, of 
the Victorian College at Longerenong, and received very valuable 
advice from those gentlemen. This scheme seems to me to supply 
such a great want that I am very much in hopes in a short time a 
stream of youthful settlers will set in in our direction. If we succeed 
with the farm I have mentioned, we have it in contemplation to 
start another farm for a lower grade, getting small farmers and farm 
labourers to come out with their families, and finding them employ- 
ment in clearing the ground and preparing small homesteads, giving 
them food, wages, &c., and then starting them on their own farms. 
Whilst in Australia I was very much struck with the rough kind of 
farming which prevailed in many distriotSi showing bow much in- 
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siruction is needed. I went through the German districts, and found 
that the two principal crops were wheat and grapes. The wheat 
averaged in good years six or seven bushels an acre. I asked one 
or two how many years they had had the land in cultivation, and one 
of them astonished me by saying that he had grown wheat on the 
same paddock for nearly thirty years in succession — without rest, 
without manure, and, as I ascertained, with very shallow ploughing ! 
In Western Australia the soil is virgin, and I find our settlers are 
reaping about thirty bushels, and that fruit of all kinds grows very 
profusely. Every week we are selling a number of feurms ; last year 
(our first year) we settled sixty-four farms along our line of railway. 
If we can keep on at that rate we shall very soon add considerably to 
the population of Western Australia. It is stated that the abori^al 
races will not settle down, but last week's mail brought us the 
news that a half-caste aboriginal, having made money at Eungawing, 
desired to settle down, and had purchased from our Company a 
feurm of 800 acres. It will be very interesting to follow that man's 
future career. 

The Ghaibmak : With reference to the concluding remarks of the 
last speaker, I could heartily wish it had fallen to the lot of the 
learned Professor of my name, instead of to the General, to address 
you now, and to bring the evening's proceedings to a close. He 
would, doubtless, have spoken to you on the subject before us to far 
better purpose than his soldier namesake. I wUl, however, under- 
take on the part of the meeting, and on my own, to congratulate Mr. 
Moore on the valuable discussion he has elicited. The merits of the 
paper to which we have listened with such interest have been very 
considerable, and every one who has addressed us since has added 
materially to its store of information. I do not think we have often 
had matter of more importance to the Empire at large better put 
before us or spoken to. Will not the Fellows of the Boyal Colonial 
Institute, and their friends present to-night, and more especially 
those who, like myself, have spent many years under the flag in 
our Colonies, agree with me that it is a pride and a privilege 
to hear, as we have done from such sources as Mr. Moore has 
quoted, of the progress of agricultural and technical education in 
tiiose great possessions? When we consider how the Colonies 
of England have already been prospered by the spread of such 
beneficent education, we can better bring home to ourselves what 
is yet to be done at home and abroad by a wise and persevering 
development of such teaching by their respective governments ; 
and assuredly we at home in this matter, as in others too, may 
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learn mnoh from the healthy example set us, as we have heard 
this evenmg, by our great dependencies across the seas. For 
my part, I could not, I confess, hear this paper without an ever- 
present sense and consciousness of how sadly tardy we in these 
islands have been in adopting measures previously and very success- 
fully at work in our Colonies. And as regards, with all her faults, 
my own dear native land, I can never cease to lament how neglect- 
ful we have too long been to train and to encourage the great indus- 
trial resources of Ireland, and in not having been much earlier in 
the field to foster them by means of those schools and colleges which 
we have heard so much of to-night as adopted by so many of her 
sons in other lands. May it be given us under a Minister of Agri- 
culture, and under inspiration of the paper and discussion we have 
now had, to rise more and more to the level of our great responsi- 
bility — as well to these little island homes of ours in Great Britain 
and Ireland as to the vast empire beyond, which at once owns and 
loves their sway. I beg again to convey our thankftilness to Mr. 
Moore for his opportune and important paper. 

Mr. MooBE : This is the second occasion on which my small 
efforts have b^en kindly received by the members of this Institute. 
There seems but little to say by way of reply on this discussion. If 
my paper had brought us nothing more than the speech of Sir 
Philip Magnus, I should have been well satisfied. Mr. Senior seems 
to have imagined that in advocating a united system for the 
English-speaking race I meant the same teaching in each place. 
What I rather meant was that we should adopt a somewhat similar 
plan to that adopted in France, where, both as regards France and 
her colonies, the system is worked by a central authority in Paris, 
the government providing the teaching staff and the staff for carry- 
ing out the experimental work, and giving assistance on the same 
plan in every part of the Empire. What I meant was that assist- 
ance should be given on some plan applicable to the whole of our 
colonies and dependencies. Before I sit down, I have to ask you 
to give a very hearty vote of thanks to General Lowry : you all 
know how admirably he has presided. We all regret the absence 
of Sir Alexander Gait, but I am sure a better substitute could not 
have been found. 

The Ghaibman acknowledged the compliment, and the proceed- 
ings terminated. 
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SPECIAL GENERAL MEETING. 

A BPECiAL General Meeting of the Institute was held at Princes 
HaU, Piccadilly, on Monday, January 26, 1891, the lOdrd 
anniversary of European settlement in Australia. H.B.H, the 
Prince of Wales, K.G., G.C.M.G., &c., President of the Institute, 
presided. 

Conspicuous among the decorations of the platform was the 
Australian wattle blossom, bouquets of which were carried by many 
of those present. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were con- 
firmed. 

The Pbesident : It affords me great pleasure, as President of 
the Boyal Colonial Institute, to take the Chair on this occasion, 
and to introduce to you my noble friend Lord Carrington, who has 
recently returned from being Governor of New South Wales, and I 
have little doubt you will Usten with great interest and pleasure to 
the Paper he is about to read to you. 

Lord Cabbu^qton then read his Paper on 

AUSTRALIA AS I SAW IT. 

It would perhi^ be hardly possible for any man to presiune to 
address so representative and distinguished a gathering as this 
without a certain amount of diffidence, and it seemed at first a very 
open question whether I could accept the courteous invitation of the 
Council of the Royal Colonial Institute; but when your Royal 
Highness honoured me with the intimation that if a paper was read 
yon would consent to preside, and when out of compliment to the 
Australias you selected January 26, the anniversary day of New 
South Wales, it was impossible for me to hesitate for one instant. 
The suggested title, "Australia as I saw it," only indicates my in- 
dividual opinions, and I propose this evening to give in as plain 
terms as possible my impressions of that portion of Australia — New 
South Wales— in which it was my good fortune for five happy years 
to represent Her Majesty the Queen. It must, of course, be distinctly 
understood that these impressions are mine and mine alone. I have 
no wish to cram others with my own opinions, but only to explain 
very simply the impressions that have forced themselves upon me 
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during my stay in the midst of a most favoured portion of the British 
Empire. 

Five years ago I landed in Sydney with my wife and my childrenj 
hardly knowing a single soul by sight in the whole country. 

My great desire was to be free from prejudice and open to im- 
pressions. The impressions and ideas brought back from New South 
Wales may be common to myself and to others. In my opinion 
others do share them, but I ^dll not venture to say so, because the 
first thing that a Governor hears when he arrives is that Governors 
must form the worst opinions on every subject, because they carry 
their atmosphere about with them everywhere, and are even sup- 
posed sometimes to convey in the same train the flags and decora- 
tions with which they are to be welcomed the next morning. 

However, I am not now the mouthpiece of others, and though I 
will not pose as an " isolated original," I repeat again that you must 
take me as only speaking for myself, and telling you my own ideas. 
It is only the experience of five years ; many of those present have 
known New South Wales much longer, and can probably give you 
better information. Some of you may not agree with me, and some 
may, perhaps, think my words too confident. If that is so, be 
pleased to excuse me for that, and let me excuse myself on the 
principle that ** The power of conversion is inherent in sharply- 
defined doctrines," and that plain speaking comes naturally to most 
men. 

I will now at once begin the subject on which I have to say a few 
words, and give you my text, taken from a speech by H.B.H. the 
President at a meeting of this Institute :— 

" We are, in fact, a vast English nation, and we should take great 
care not to allow those who have gone forth from among us to 
imagine that they have in the slightest degree ceased to belong to 
the same community as ourselves." 

I trust that his Boyal Highness will not think that he is going 
to be brought into the difficulties of controversy. These words of 
his express, better than it ever has been expressed, an opinion 
common to every subject of the Queen. They are words which 
should be remembered and cherished by us all, and handed down to 
our children's children. 

But how the question is to be worked out is another story. A 
short while ago EngUsh Englishmen were carried away by the 
notion of Imperial Federation. It was a beautiful and a suggestive 
proposal, and wise men hoped that, though it might be an ideal, it 
was not a fiancy. Nobody quite seemed to understand how it was to 
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be done, but they said it must be done, because they expected it 
might be done. There were suggestions of an Imperial Council to 
deoida great ieiiies and of a Commercial Union or ZoUverein be- 
tween England and her Colonies. Now it is beginning to be seen 
that there are some difficulties in the way. If an Imperial Council 
is constituted, will the Colonies agree to be involved in European 
wars, and pay their share, or are we going to give them representa- 
tion, and thus take away the power at present centred in the Parlia- 
ment of the United Kingdom without any compensatory taxation ? 
How many of Her Majesty's subjects are to be r^resented upon this 
Council, and how shall the Franchise be determined ? Is India to 
be admitted, or to have the door shut in her face for ever ? If the 
door is not to be dosed, and if population can be the only test, are 
we to look forward to endless entanglement in practical difficulties 
brought upon us according to the discretion of Asiatic races ? The 
doctor, withimt eonsuUing the patient as to his symptoms^ or 
looking at any books on the suliject, concocted a pill, and seems to 
have told the patient to swallow it^ saying : '' There's plenty of gilt 
(» it ; I don't know what it c(tttains» or what it will do, or how it 
wiU work, bxMi it kpk» moe. Be quick and take it." 

Still, thrae remains the broad fact that we are people of the same 
conmnmity. Those wofds, '' the same community," form, as it were, 
the base &om whiob inquirers must start. The outline of the 
aontraet lies befese us. How is it to be filled up in this and in 
future generations ? 

The strength of the broad &£t that we are people of the same 
oommnnity is brought home to an Australian Governor almost at 
once. There are people of the same kindred, speaking the same 
languftgev following &e same laws, accustomed to the same habits, 
and with whom, as with ourselves, attachment to a Parliamentary 
Government has become a part of the national policy. 

Kevertheless, it was also noticeable that great differences existed. 
A scattered population, according to European notions, in a vast 
country ; a small proportion of that population settied upon the soil ; 
freedom of mind and habits nurtured by more air, more sun, more 
space ; influence centred in Sydney and in other of the larger towns, 
but not in the thinly-peopled country districts— all are striking 
features of New South Wales. The most salient feature of all was 
the power of growing and conscious strength. 

It is ahnost needless to ask whether we wish to hold this splendid 
country with us. We are eager to keep and aid it. How and by 
what mmm tii^Md dan be^gipeiis a question which is only to be 
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solved by time, by oiroumstanoes, by the current of external and 
internal events. 

Let us first consider this growing strength to which allusion has 
been made, and then deal with its results. Do you suppose for one 
single instant that this great country of Australia is going to remain 
as she is, with a population of four and three-quarter millions, or 
1*4 to the square mile? It has been lately calculated that 
Continental Europe supports now 156 persons per square mile, 
including all kinds of land. Australasia is said to have 1,167,000 
square miles of fertile land, excluding poorer grass runs. If this be 
so, Australasia can support more than 182 millions of people, and if 
her present rate of increase, estimated at thirty per cent, in ten 
years, should continue, in less than ninety years her population 
will be as large as the population of Great Britain at the present 
time. 

Statistics after dinner are as odious as a corked bottle of claret, 
but I am obliged to ask you to swallow a little more. 

Since 1861 the people of New South Wales have nearly quad- 
rupled, and they really are increasing as &st as they can, as the 
facts that the average number during the last ten years has been 
four-and-a-half children per woman — ^married women — and that one 
mother in every 116 gives birth to twins, may serve to prove. 

The country is five times the size of Englwd, and with a popula-^ 
tion no denser than that of France could support forty-eight millions 
of people. 

Goal-fields have been found to exist over an area of 25,000 square 
miles, as against about 4,000 square miles for the coal-fields of 
Great Britain. 

In 1889 the value of wool exported exceeded ten-and-a-half millions, 
the value of gold was nearly three-and-a-quarter millions, and it is 
said that, though the nominal trade between Great Britain and New 
South Wales amounted in 1889 to the large sum of nearly seventeen- 
and-three-quarter millions out of a total Australasian trade of 
146 millions, it is probable that the actual value of this trade was 
considerably more than twenty-five millions. 

In 1881 it was estimated that, according to population, the external 
trade of the Colony was upwards of three times that of Canada, 
nearly five times that of France, nearly eight times that of the 
United States, more than sixteen times that of Austria, and more 
than twenty-five times that of Russia, and its average abeady nearly 
double that of the Mother Country. 

It would be easy to go on givmg statistics till twdre o*dotkt bat 
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what has been here merely glanced at must be taken as a suggestion 
of the vast capability of this comitry* 

In my farewell speech last October, I was able to state that the 
revenue receipts of New South Wales in 1885 were seven-and-a-half 
millions ; this year they are over nine miUions. Five years ago 
18,000 people were employed in mining, and the value of the output 
was two-and-a-half millions. This year we have 28,000 miners, 
with an output of nearly four-and-a-half millions. The total 
trade was forty-and-a-half millions, it is now forty-six-and-a-quarter 
millions. In shipping the total tonnage was four-and-one-eighth 
million tons ; in 1890 it was five-and-a-quarter million tons ; and 
while cattle have only increased haU-a-million head, sheep have 
increased &om thirty-seven to fifty millions, half of the whole 
number in the Australasian Gobnies. 

Further, the Gobny has taken the great step of improving 
internal communications by means of a penny postage, in spite of 
the vast distances to be traversed. I can only hope that, when our 
postal conventions with other countries will admit, the present rate 
of 2^(2. may be further reduced to a penny. 

Now let us consider the result of this rapidly-growing strength. 
It is tempting to use the words of Henry James, the funous 
American, when describing Hawthorne : ** A large juvenility is 
stamped upon the feMse of things, and in the vividness of the present 
the past, which died so young and had time to produce so little, 
attracts but little attention." 

Men have been so occupied with ** the vividness of the present," 
with the importance of their own individual afEiurs, that public 
opinion has not become so " crystallised," or so keen and sharp, as 
in the Mother Country. But within the last ten years public opinion 
has been advancing^ like everything else, by leaps and bounds* and 
is rapidly becoming a very strong '* juvenile " indeed, with a will of its 
own, and the Australian will is a question which has to be feiced. 

In old days there was a maxim, '* Spare the rod, spoil the child." 
The world has given that maxim up as essentially bad for our homes, 
for our pubUc schools, and for our army. WeU, my suggestion is, 
apply the latter principle to its full extent to Australia, tend her with 
love and kindness, draw her to you, let her feel respect for you, but 
leave her to find out her own way as for as possible. Don't let us 
have the French system of makhig the school walk two and two 
with the master's eye upon them. They will do much better by 
themselves ; even if they do sometimes have a little quarrel among 
tbemsalves, they will be all the better finenda after. But suspicion 

12 
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begets distrust, birching begets recklessness and finally contempt, 
breach of promise destroys all fidriing of relia»ee. Who ctai be 
pleased at seeing sentences like this in an organ of pabHo opinion ? 
'^Brisbane Cowrier, May 2, 1886 : " The impleasant experiences 
of Colonial diplomacy have, almost without exception, originated in 
the crass incapacity of the Colonial Office to recognise that the 
Australia of to-day is not the shackled mhxA of pre-representative 
self-government." And again : " The main points of divergence 
between Australia and England so far have been revdt against the 
drastic dragooning of the gold-fields Government sought to be 
enforced in 1854 ; the continuance of the transportation system ; 
the refusal of the Victorian Government to permit the landing of 
Irish informers ; the exclusion of Chinese ; the annexation of New 
Guinea ; the approbation of Imperii^ represeHtatives ; and the right 
of vetoing the l^slation affirmed by Parliamentary r^resentatives.' * 
I think that this system should pass away l&e '^ the old eolonii^ 
school — hard livers for the most part, s(»newhatreckleeB as a rule," 
of whom the Australian poet of rider and hers^ Adam Lindsay 
Gordon, tells, though the daeb and the courage remain and men can 
still say: — 

'Tis merry 'mid the blackwood, when we spy the station roofe, 

To wheel the wild scrub cattle at the yard, 
With a running fire of stockwhips and a fiery run of hooft — 

Oh I the hardest day is never then too hard. 

The idea of the people seems to be, '' Huirah fen; the soveceignty of 
the Queen— God bless her ! but be pleased not to put it in force * to 
cripple the frae. expansion of Australian self-goveminginstitutions.' " 
J What is to be done with the idea ? Follow it up, tend it in the 
direction of maintaining love and respect for tiie old Mother 
Country without any restraint by the proverbial apron-strings. 

If it is often difficult under the modifying circumstances of the 
moment to understand great poUtical questions in p^ecioleameBS, 
the general effect and tendency may be frequently understood by «i 
unprejudiced observer. The idea of Nationalism — a very diffisient 
thing from Separation — is strongly growing and increasng in Aus-^ 
tralia, and the course of history, as usual, will prcdiably be closely 
connected with ideas. 

For a long time the idea has been but vague and floating in tile 
minda of men» but it has been strengthened by vaneoa ow^nto 
pressure from without as in the Chinese question^ z8lation#wiibtlie 
Mother Conntry aa in the case oflTew Oainea-*«Bd^ewrpyea» mMs 
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to its fower. EYtdenoe of the eitent to which the idea of Nation- 
aliam is obtaining influence in AnstiaUa may be gathered from the 
occQireneee of recent years. Let me emphasise my position by facts — 
by bnef aUnsioa to a difficulty solely caused by independent action 
during the recent disturbance with regard to the Chinese question 
— a question which is practically an illustration of the points which 
I am trying to lay before you, viz. (1) That AustraUa is determined 
to be British. {2) That she does not desire interference with her 
internal sfiGeurs. (8) That a national feeling is arising in Ausivalia, 
influenced by pressure from without, the policy of the Mother 
CJountry, and the varying action of di£ferent Colonies. (4) That the 
independent action of the different Oolomee, without union amongst 
themselves, must create difficuUies. 

In the eaiiy part of 1888 a strong fedmg again burst forth 
throughout the whde country that the introduction of' Chinese to 
Au£^ralia was assuming such dimensions as to become a meinace to 
the well-being of the people. On March 81, 1888, 1 forwarded a 
telegram, at Sir Henry Parkes's request, in which the state of feel- 
ing was called to the attention of the Secretary of State. On April 
14 he repUed : '^ Matter under consideration.'* On the same date 
an answer was sent : *' Telegram of April 14 received with satisfac- 
tion." On April 25 I sailed for Norfolk Island, with Lady Carring- 
ton, on board H.M.S. Nelson, through the kindness of Admiral 
Fairfax, and returned on May 16, to find the city in a state of some 
excitement at the arrival of several ships with 200 or 800 China- 
men on board. No steps had been taken by the Imperial Govern- 
ment, and the delay was wrongly attributed to indifference and 
want of interest. On Thursday, the 17th, the situation was con- 
sidered so serious that a Chinese Bestriction Bill wfts passed through 
all its stages in one night and sent to the Legislative Council. Sir 
Henry Parkes, in moving the second reading, went so far as to say : 
"A few jtnore masterly displays of indifference like this on the part 
of the Secretary of State would do more than much more serious 
occurrences to sap the loyalty of the Colonies. We began to feel 
we were treated in an unworthy manner/' Although the public 
refused to be convinced, individually I knew the Home Government 
would stand by Australia, as they always have d(me, as soon as they 
understood what Australia really wished to have, and I awaited an 
explanation. It was given on June 8 by Lord Enutsford in the 
House of liords. He denied that the Imperial Government had 
displayed any dilatoriness in dealing with communications from 
Australia on the subject of Chinese emigration and explained why 
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notlung was done. ** In frot,*^ as Lord Enntsford justly obserred, 
'* at the end of April we received a telegram from the Oovemor of 
one of the Australian Oolonies, asking us not to take any decision 
with respect to negotiations with the Chinese Government until we 
should have received despatches which had been forwarded, I 
mention this to show that during April there was no delay on the 
part of the Oovemmenti and no disinclination to act." Lord 
Knutsford thus clearly shows that the English Government were 
anxious to do all that they could, and the deadlock caused by a 
telegram of which Australia was ignorant was removed as speedily 
as possible. 

Such a di£Sculty as this would not perhaps occur again* The 
mere increase of railways makes it more easy for Governors and 
leading politicians to exchange views, and there is union springing 
up between the Colonies. Events are all tending towards an 
Australian Federation, and Australian public men have already 
taken steps to mould the idea into reality. Australian Nationalism 
has received its latest development in the scheme of Sir Henry 
Farkes, and on March 2, 1891, the leading statesmen will meet at 
Sydney in Convention, sent by their own Parliaments, to consider 
for themselves how this great scheme can be carried into effect. 

Sir Henry Parkes, in a letter to me, says : ''All the Australian 
Colonies, with the exception of Western Australia, have appointed 
their delegates, in all thirty-five, a list of whom I enclose. New 
Zealand will, I believe, send three, and if Western Australia sends 
the same number as the other Australias the Convention will con- 
sist of forty-five members, all presumably chosen for their publio 
standing and ability. The list includes thirteen or fourteen 
Premiers and ex-Premiers. Altogether, apart from the great object 
of its meeting, it will be the most eminent gathering ever held in 
Australia." Sir Henry Parkes himself the pioneer of this great 
movement, will, I hope, be chosen to preside over the Convention. 

In speaking of Sir Henry Parkes, one of the most eminent 
statesmen who have ever served Her Majesty, I cannot refrain from 
expressing my acknowledgments to him of the kindness and consti- 
tutional support which I have invariably received at his hands. 
He combines courage with eloquence, can speak like a statesman* 
and work like a slave. He is a man, as it were, bom to lead and 
shape the destinies of a growmg country, and to fight the battle of 
a good cause, fighting often so hard that a spectator might scarcely 
guess the kindness of heart and affection which he can show to 
those whom he counts as his friends. 
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If the tendency of Australia iowards NationaUsm makea her more 
confident in her strength and more alive to her interests, it need 
not diminish or impair by one jot or one tittle the loyalty of 
Australia to England. Australia knows the value of the connec- 
tion, and will not lightly cast it aside ; and England by conmion 
sense should be able to influence the national feeling in her &vour, 
and not to irritate it against her. If I should seem to contend that 
the part of England in the matter is small and insignificant, I 
answer that it is, but that the size is not a measure of the importance* 
Austraha has been doing her share by commencing to work out her 
federation. Once accomplish that, and the task of the Mother 
Gonntry should become even more easy. There would be little 
practical work for the Mother Country to do, but Australia would 
always desire to maintain the connection. To begin with, the 
question of pocket-money cannot be dismissed as of no importance. 
The largest proportion of the trade of Australia is with Great 
Britain. The largest proportion of the public debt of Australia is 
due to Great Britain, and if a split occurred Colonial bonds would 
fall in London, and money would not be lent on such favourable 
terms* Australia receives the benefit of an English Foreign OfiSce 
and an English Consular System. Apart from a point of such im<» 
mediate practical importance, Australia would remember that she 
is in the closest alliance with the only country in the world which, 
while she assists her Colonies to protect themselves, has never 
asked, and never will ask, firom them for a man or for a shilling for 
her own defence. The Austrahans know that the Mother Country 
would look upon a descent on the Australian shores in the same 
way as they would upon a landing in Hampshire or in Kent ; that 
she would no more tolerate a hostile foreign flag flying within the 
three-mile range before Sydney than in Southampton Water ; and 
that, backed by her, they need never fear any attack upon those 
liberties which their fathers have handed down as a sacred trust for 
all time. England, they know, will not be deterred from protecting 
them at the dictation of any imperial council or on the demand of 
any other Colony. They would, for instance, never refuse aid to 
Australia because Canada did not see the absolute necessity of it. 
And in the same way, though it is outside the bounds of possibility 
that England and the United States should seriously quarrel over 
the right to secure a lady's sealskin jacket or a piece of boiled cod, 
yet, if the necessity arose, England would not wait for the consenl* 
of the Australasian group before she despatched the cruisers flying 
the white flag into the Bay of Fundy or the Behring Sea. 
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Bnt, thoagh n^iher finghnd nor AmidnHa will maSex dieiation, 
both can exercise tact and common sense, not qnalitieB to be 
despised in the world. Very small questions are frequently very 
important — ^jast as, when a man educates a child, he generally 
pays attenti(m to the dotting of the i's and the crossing ot the t% 
or they will never be dotted or crossed hereafter : — 

A pebble in the streamlet scant 
May turn the course of many a river ; 

A dewdrop on the baby plant 
May warp the giant oak for ever. 

Though my general argument is that England should lesve 
AustraUa to herself, yet iiiere are various matters on which BmaU 
discrepancies exist, which can and should be remedied eith^ by 
the English Government, or by tiie bodies of Englishmen with 
whom the power may rest, in order that Australians may feel that 
they are of the same community wiili ourselves. 

A few instances in support of my argument laay not be o«t i)f 
place. 

In regard to the matter of distincticms — ^the opening up of tiie 
same road to successful men throughout the community — ^why 
dhould not a Colonial judge figure among the Judicial Oommittee 
of the Privy Council ? Strong objections have been made to any 
creation of Colonial Peers on the ground that it would tend towards 
absenteeism, a great evil in any country ; but why should not the 
honours of the Peerage be given to the Chief Justices of Colonies, 
not necessarily as Hereditary Peers, but Life Peers ?— a position 
which they could hold without necessarily being dragged from their 
judicial chairs to sit in the House of Lords, but which yet would 
give to them, if they visited London, an opportunity of meeting 
their brethren of the Bench and the Peers of England tqwn an 
equal footing. Our own House of Lords would be invigorated by 
such an addition. Why should English Peers, baronets, and 
knights, travelling in the Colonies, be addressed by their titles, 
and gentlemen who are invariably in Australia written to and alluded 
to as holding the distinction of Honourable be debarred in every 
other part of the world from the use of such a title ? Why should 
not some due rank in our tables of precedence be granted to the 
Viceroys of India and Ireland, to &e Govemor-Qeneral of Canada, and 
to Colonial Governors during their term of office, ex-colonial Bishops 
and Judges, and other men who serve Her Majesty long and faith* 
fully in distant portions of our community ? And why should not 
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fsomboi the «£at6iteeii who advisd Her Majerty in respect to the 
wel£ure of millions of her snli^ts, and of vast lands to which her 
soverdgnty extends, be considered worfliy of becoming Privy Comi- 
cillors to Uie Queen ? 

In Algiers there used to be a Eoreign Legion set apart and 
eaelngive— not French, not Algerian ; neitiier fish, flesh, nor fowl. 
Are we not making a Fordgn Legion of the Order of St. Michael 
and St. Geoige ? Why ehoold not an Australian who has obtained 
sofiScient fsune in his own comitry, a portion of our community, 
though not witiun fifty miles of Lcmdon, be entitled to aspire to 
admission izkto a Colonial divisicm of the Order of the Bath, and, if 
he comes to England, find men wearing the same kind of Order 
here, as a reward for good work done in this part of the community ? 
It would, in reality, only be ait^dng the colour of a ribbon, and 
yet tend to greater unity. 

It is possible that many more suggestions might be made upon 
the same lines, and if some openings were made, it might be that 
others would be desired. All the better : it would be evidence that 
the right road was being taken, and it cannot do us any harm, and 
may do a lot of good, if a trial is made with a few of such pebbles 
or dcwJi 'Dps, which may aid to turn the minds of those who are 
moulding Australian Nationalism into certain belief and remem- 
brance, whether they be men who have emigrated from the Mother 
Country or new generations growing up who have never seen the 
Mother Country, that we and they are of the same community. 
Our Colonies naturally wish to have due measure dealt out to them 
as members of the same community, without stoppages, on the same 
principle vdiioh leads w(»rkmen to object to a Truck system. 

A step which cannot be too highly praised has already been taken 
in respect to a ^niofesBion whidi is necessarily jealous of extending 
its privileges to incapable men. 

The College of Physicians and the College of Surgeons in England 
admit men who have studied in many of the Colonial Universities, 
including those of Melbourne, Adelaide, and Sydney, to present 
themselves for their diplomas exactly as if they had carried out the 
necessary curriculum of studies in England. If they pass they are 
then entitled to be registered by the General Medical Council, and 
have all the privileges of English medical men. I believe it is cor- 
rect to say that the trust thus reposed in the Colonies has borne 
good firuit, and that the men who have availed themselves of this 
permission have as a rule proved themselves to be good men and 
well and thoroughly educated. 
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Agtdn, by the Medical Act of 1886, a person showing to the satis- 
jhction of the Begistrar of the Oeneral Oouncil that he holds some 
recognised Colonial medical diploma granted to him in a British 
possession to which the Act applies, and that he is of good charac- 
ter, and that he is by law entitled to practise medicine, surgery, and 
midwifery in such British possession, shall, on application and pay** 
ment of a fee not exceeding £5, be entitled, without examinaUon in 
the United Kingdom, to be registered as a Gobnial practitioner in 
the United Kingdom. A recognised Colonial medical diploma is 
stated to be such medical diploma as may be recognised for the time 
being by the General Council as fumishhig a sufficient guarantee of 
the possession of the requisite professional knowledge. 

The Act applies to any British possession which in the opinion 
of Her Majesty, as shown in an Order in Council, affords to the 
registered medical practitioners of the United Kingdom such privi- 
leges of practising in ihe said British possession as to Her Mijesty 
may seem just. 

Applications have been made under this Act from Ceylon, New 
South Wales, New Zealand, and Victoria, but not as yet from 
South Australia. Colonists should recognise that they have to 
take the first step in the matter, with every prospect of success. 

This Act appears to me to be in itself strong evidence of the high 
standard attained by our Colonists in the matter of education. That 
is a subject so important that a few words, even if digressive, may 
be given to it. It is very interesting to see how strong a desire 
exists in our young Colonies to educate well and thoroughly. The 
University of Sydney has large private endowments, five f^ulties 
of arts, law, medicine, science, and engineering complete ; and five 
colleges — the Presbyterian, Boman Catholic, AngUcan, a Women's 
College in the course of formation, and a College for the training of 
pubUc-school teachers — affiliated to it, as well as a hospital, which 
is part of the University Medical School. 

Primary education is compulsory to the age of thirteen, and is 
entirely in the hands of the State. The secondary schools are both 
public and private. The best youths are drafted from the primary 
to the secondary schools, and thence to the University, where they 
are educated free, and given a maintenance of £60 a year. Primary 
and secondary education is practically free, and the maxim ** Oive 
every man his chance " is literally fulfilled. At the same time, in 
the Medical Schools of the University of Sydney at least, an effort 
has been made, which might reasonably be commended to the 
notice of our own public schools and universities, to minimise the 
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evil of the " cramming" and " examination system/* that bugbear 
of English parents, who oftien see the ohanoes of a son's career 
depending on good health daring one particular week, or keeping 
cool in the presence of an examiner whom he has never seen 
befiore, and instinctively regards with the same dread as a child has 
for the bogie man. 

This danger is corrected in the University by allowing the results 
of the class examinations, which are compidsory and are conducted 
during the course by the teacher alone, to be taken into account in 
the degree examinations ; by an interval of two years between the 
first and second examinations; and while enforcing in every sub- 
ject a practical or viva voce examination after the written paper, 
making the teacher in every way co-ordinate with the associate 
examiner. There is no separate examination for honours. Honours 
depend on the high excellence of the student throughout his whole 
career. 

Passing from medicine I may, perhaps, venture to make a sug- 
gestion with reference to another profession. It is, perhaps, a 
dangerous thing for a layman to advise as counsel, but I will follow 
the advice of a celebrated lawyer to a yoimg barrister as to the cor* 
rect way of writing an opinion : " My advice is this in legal form — 
Be short, be decided, and, if you can, be accurate." 

I am of opinion that since an Act was passed sixty-seven years 
ago (8 & 4 Wm. IV., c. 41, s. 80), enabling a judge of any Colonial 
possession to be appointed to the Judicial Committee of the Privy 
Council, an Australian judge can still be eligible for such an 
appointment, in spite of the fact that no Colonial judge has ever 
been appointed. 

If it is suggested that judges cannot be eligible unless appointed 
by Ministers of Her Majesty, I answer that they are appointed by 
Ministers of Her Majesty. Lawsuits frequently arise which involve 
a consideration of Colonial land laws, and which Colonial judges 
are peculiarly fitted to decide from their acquaintance with the land 
legislation of the Colonies, and with the circumstances of Australian 
life. 

I am also strongly of opinion that it would be advisable to have 
reciprocity between England and the Colonies in respect to practis- 
ing at the bar. 



(Signed) Cabbington. 



Boyal Colonial Institute : 
Jan. 26, 189L 
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• It may be aa well that in general consultation I should point out 
that there are some difficulties. The Inns of Court would not like 
to forego fees, but they are very rich, and the incursion would be 
very small. The Colonists, I admit, ought to begin by giving 
fEU^Uities to each other. There is reciprocity between New Zealand 
and South Australia, but a New Zealand barrister cannot practise 
in New South Wales, Victoria, or Queensland, unless he has been 
admitted in New Zealand as a barrister only, and not also as a 
solicitor ; and a New Zealand solicitor cannot» by reason of not 
having served articles, be admitted to practise in New South Wales, 
Yictoria, or Queensland. It is doubtful, even if articles have been 
served, whether he would be admitted without serving further 
articles and passing examinaticms. There are various other 
angularities which should be looked to and knocked away. 

Further extensions again might reasonably be made towards 
allowing investment of trust funds in Colonial securities. No portion 
of the public debt of New South Wales is due to war charges, and 
very little to works of an entirely unproductive character. Sir Saul 
Samuel, our Agent-General, says that the asset represented by 
railways alone is of a value quite equal to the whole debt of the 
Colony. The railways are now managed by a Commission quite 
independent of political influence, three Coimnissioners being 
appointed for the purpose, who are removable only by vote of both 
Houses of Parliament. This is a guarantee that, as far as possible* 
they will be worked with a due regard to the pubUc interest ; in 
addition to which no lines can be constructed until they have passed 
the inquiry of a Standing Committee of Members of both Houses of 
Parliament appointed for the purpose. There are now 2,182 miles of 
railways constructed at acost of about ^81,000,000, and yielding, after 
paying the working expenses, about S^ per cent, per annum. In the 
absence of navigable rivers, a network of railways over the Colony is 
absolutely necessary for the settlement of people on the lands of 
this grand country. The expenditure on these works has been 
the means of providing homes for many thousands of the surplus 
population of the Mother Country, and of promoting the large trade 
whidi exists between this country and the Colony. It has been, 
and is, the policy of the Government to construct these railways 
more for the purpose of settling a population upon the lands of the 
country than to make profit out of them, beyond providing for the 
payment of the interest upon the capital borrowed for their con- 
struction. Were these railways worked by a private Company 
instead of by a Government they doubtless would' be made to give 
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a larger return witbout imposing excessive charges for carriage. 
After all, what is this debt ? It is indeed sntatl compared with the 
vast wealth of the Colony. Some of the Railway Companies in 
England, having a length of lines less than those of New South 
Wales, haTe a larger capital and are indebted to a much greater 
extent than the Australian Colonies together ; and yet we do not 
hear any talk about the Bailway Companies here over-borrowing. 
Every [filling expended in the construction of railways and other 
public works of a reproductive character in our Colonies is a boon 
to the people of England, as well as an advantage to the Colonist. 

The revenue of New South Wales is now nine millions and a 
half; about £9 per head for every man, woman, and child in the 
Colony, and yet the taxation is small as compared with other 
countries. In 1870, New South Wales loans were floated in England, 
bearing interest at the rate of five per cent., and were then sold at 
a discount. Now the rate is three and a half per cent., and the 
loans are sold at a premium, which shows the confidence that in- 
vestors have in this class of security. In my opinion there is not 
the slightest danger of Colonial Ministers in the future asking the 
English public to lend them money unless they see their way clearly 
to meet their engagements. It is their pride to maintain securiides 
m a good position, and they exercise as much care in the matter as 
the CSianoellor of the Exchequer with respect to Consols. 

It may be asked what should be the position of the Governors of 
the Colonies ? There seems to be an impression in England that the 
Governor is only a mere figure-head and has got very little work to 
do. But beyond any mere ornamental functions a Governor may 
have and has opportunity for much, and often difiSeult, woiA. In 
fact, I can hardly conceive a greater compliment to a mnxt and to 
his wife than to be selected and sent out to one of the great EngHsh" 
speaking and self-governing communities, especially at the present 
time to Australia, when the people seem to be entering upon a new 
era of national life. 

In my opinion a Governor should be the messenger oi peace and 
goodwill, and while loyal to the strict letter of the Constitution, he 
should be in touch and harmony with the national aspirations and 
the national rights of that particular Colony in which he has the 
high distinction to represent Her Majesty the Queen. 

His duties are not merely nominal. To quote Sir Henry Parkes's 
words: " Those who think that the representative of sovereignty in 
Australia has very little to do only betray their want of penetration 
in regard to vrbait men have to do who deal with the |^at publio- 
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affairs." And as &r as I can judge, Sir Henry Parkes exactly hit 
off true Australian feeling with regard to the Queen's representatives 
when he wrote: "One of the uppermost thoughts of the Colonist, 
whatever his rank in society, is of the importance of everything 
belonging to his Colony, including his own position in life and his 
relations to the head of tiie Government, whom he prefers to regard 
as the representative of his Sovereign rather than as Governor. He 
is sensitive to a iault of any manifestation of English feeling which 
may seem to belittle the conditions of his existence as a subject of 
the Queen in a remote part of the Empire. In numberless cases 
this deep-rooted sentiment exists in rough practical itunds which 
are quite unconscious of it, though it manifests itself to all around 
them on the faintest provocation. With regard to the Governor, as 
a rule he receives an amount of dutiful attention which the same 
man would not have received in any other capacity. For the time 
being he is felt to be the essential and the highest part of the fabric 
of law and order. No name is above his — and his name is a symbol 
of respect for authority, and of loyalty to the Throne and the Empire. 
The people of one Colony cherish this sentiment towards the 
Governor of every other Colony. The people of New South Wales 
would &el acutely any slight or supposed slight offered to their 
Governor in Victoria, and in like manner the people in Victoria 
would feel any supposed indignity of a like nature in New South 
Wales." These are the words of Sir Henry Parkes, who has been 
acquainted with many Governors. 

As to the courtesy shown to a Governor when he is visiting other 
Colonies, I have had practical experience. On visiting Sir William 
Bobinson during the Exhibition at Adelaide in South Australia, I 
was received at a luncheon given by the members of the Ministry 
to me, as the representative of the Queen, at which all the members 
of both Houses were present. Again, before leaving New South 
Wales I was invited to a banquet given in the Queen's Hall, 
Melbourne, by Sir James MacBain, President of the Legislative 
Council, and by Sir Matthew Davies, the Speaker of the Legislative 
Assembly, to meet all the leading citizens of Victoria, and in the 
same way I was most kindly received in every part of New Zealand, 
Tasmania, and in Brisbane, the capital of Queensland. Personally I 
have not found " that the great contexture of the mysterious whole is 
held together by letters of office and instructions and suspending 
clauses," any more than the dignity of a Governor is enhanced by 
being helped first to soup at his own table. It seems to me, now, 
that the time is gone past when a Governor in the Colonies or in 
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India ia supposed to be a man with a mission to entertain globe* 
trotters, though there appears still to be an impression among some 
people in England that Oovemment House is the only safe home- 
stead. A Oovemor should understand from the first Uiat he has a 
duty to perform to the whole of the people. His life is not to be 
one of narrow seclusion, punctuated by a few State functions. He 
ought to do his best to enter heartily into the life of the country. 
In addition to his poUtical duties he should try as far as lies in his 
power to encourage art and literature, and to try to understand and 
aid the industries of the country. There is one duty of a specially 
grave character which few Governors are so fortunate as to escape 
— ^the terrible responsibiUty of having to decide as final arbitrator 
in cases where the question of life or death is involved. As the law 
now stands under our Constitution, a Governor', much as he may 
desire it, can in no way relieve himself of the responsibility of say- 
ing whether or not the prerogative of mercy may be exercised. 
Should the Governor have fedr and reasonable grounds for believing 
that the extreme sentence of the law should not be carried out, 
notwithstanding the strongly expressed opinion of the Court, not- 
withstanding the advice given him by the Executive Council, it 
would be, beyond all doubt, his duty to interfere, and by the exercise 
of the prerogative of the Crown to save the life of a prisoner. 
Ministers, in such a case, of course, would have a right to resign, 
and their resignations would be accepted. What effect this resigna- 
tion might have on the position of the person administering the 
government this is not the time nor place to discuss, but one thing 
is certain — ^the prisoner's life would be spared. 

On the Governor alone does the terrible responsibility rest. 
The prerogative of mercy which belongs to the Sovereign, and 
which during the present reign has been delegated to the Home 
Secretary in England, is vested solely and absolutely in him. His 
decision is irrevocable, and it is against all precedent for the 
Secretary of State to express any opinion on such matters. 

Sir, the strong feeling of loyalty to the Crown and to your 
dynasty is powerful in Australia, in the nations, in classes, and in 
individuals* I know some people fear that the Colonies only seek 
to obtain from us advantage : that when they can afford to cut the 
cable the knife will speedily be opened. I know some people fear 
that this feeling of nationhood or patriotism must develop dislike 
to the old country. How do these fears accord with the kindly and 
generous feeling always shown to of&cers and men of Her Majesty's 
Navy by all olaases^ with the last two expressions of public feeling 
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in Australia ? Six years ago England was engaged in a tribal war, 
and New South Wides sudd^ly volunteered to send troops to her 
assistance. The waritselfwasunpopular, the offer was illegal; some 
people in Australia went so fifiur as to call it ridiculous ; and there 
certainly was no crisis which necessitated sending 800 men to the 
assistance of a nation which, besides owning the mightiest navy 
3ver known, has 140,000 regular troops, a large army reserve, 
180,000 miUtia and yeomanry, and 250,000 volimteers, a ooantry 
which could in case of real necessity put a million fighting men 
(many of whom had gone through the ranks) in six weeks into the 
field. It was in reality what is so well described in an article of 
the Sydney Daily Telegraph, as an '* impulsive interference in the 
struggles of the Empire." Whatever objection the offer might be 
open to on the score of illegality or absence of impelling' need, 
England took it in the spirit in which it was made ; and soeb was 
the feeling aroused'that a refusal would have meant the domiiall of 
the Government of the day; and now that, William BedeDalley, 
the gifted Irish Australian, who struck the sympatiietic chord, has 
gone from us, Englishmen have erected a memorial to his memory 
cbse to the resting-places of Wellington and of Nelson, in the crypt 
of the great cathedral which stands in the midst of the greatest eity 
which the world has ever seen. 

Again, the news came out that the dock labourers in London had 
struck for a small advance. It was feared that, eventually, 260,000 
men might be thrown out of work. Taking four to a funily, this 
means a population nearly equal to that of New South Wales. 
Again, suddenly, there burst out another "impulsive interfiBrenoe with 
the struggles of the Empire," and £24,000 was at once subscribed. 

It was not a question of Socialism or of class antagoninn that 
moved Australia ; it was simply an honest outburst of sympathy and 
pity for starving men, women, and children of their own race 
struggling for bare existence. And this pity and this practical sym- 
pathy, in Australia as well as in England, gave these poor creatures 
courage in their trouble, and, no doubt, saved scenes of rioting, dis- 
order, and violence. 

A few days later the telegn^?^ brought the news that a former 
Prime Minister of England had used these words: " The issue of 
this strike is pregnant with hope for the future improved condition 
of all classes of labour." Was not the reflection that this young 
nation had in a great measure contributed to so splendid a result 
worthy of being a source of pride to them as AustraUans ? It is 
work such as this which lays deep and broad the famdafion of that 
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national pride which springs from one*s country's good deeds, and 
which enables us to rise high above all the arguments of Separatists 
and Imperialists. An old Colonial Governor— Sir John Yomig — 
hoped that when separation came it would be a peaceful one. ' I hope 
and I beUeve that it will never come at all. Canada is Canadian 
bom, and remains loyal to the Crown, Australia will become Aus- 
tralian bom, and that is no reason why she should not remain loyal 
to the Crown. 

The Constitution Acts, as I midersoand them, were intended to 
give, and did give, the right of self-government as freely and as 
fully as in England ; and during the last quarter of a century the 
AustraUan Colonies have settled down into regularly constituted 
communities, and have acquired all the sense of confidence in their 
power to manage for themselves. They consider that the age of 
tutelage is over. They will not admit for a moment that they are 
not as fully poUtically educated as the average English voter, and 
they ask that they should be under no more restraint or control by 
the Governor, as to pm*ely local affairs, than the people of England 
are by the Crown. If they were placed under such restraint they 
would feel that they are more Umited in then* local self-government 
than their brethren are at home. 

And this semi-independent connection puzzles some people, who 
think it cannot possibly last. A well-known American writer and 
lecturer, lately on tour through Australia, has stated his opinion 
that ** AustraUan loyalty to the Crown is not worth sixpence.'* Is 
he quite certain that he has grasped the significance of the word as 
we understand it? If it means a belief that the best form of 
government is a semi-absolute sovereignty, either by Prince or by 
President, with an irresponsible and irremovable Cabinet; if it 
means that the world can best be governed by Khigs and by States- 
men, and not by the people themselves ; if it means belief in the 
Divine right of Kings (and, as in England, the necessity for a State 
Church), — he may be right. It may not be worth sixpence. But 
if the word **loyalty" has, as I believe it has, a far finer and purer 
significance ; if loyalty to the Queen means, not only our devotion 
to the illustrious lady who so worthily wears the Crown, but also 
respect for law and order, Hberty and justice ; if it means, while 
wo boast and glory of our common origin, that also we rely on our 
collective individuahty, which is our common strength, with the 
knowledge that ** where England extends her sceptre she also 
pledges the defence of her sword ; " — then, as sm'ely as to-morrow 
the sun will rise on the earth, so will the Great British Confedera- 
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tion, whiob is already three times as large as Europe, and which 
three times over exceeds the United States of Northern America in 
bulk, revenue, and population, remain one — united, loyal, and 
invincible— for all time. 



General Sir Hbnby Norman, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., CLE. : I have 
the greatest pleasure in fulfilling the duty which has been assigned 
to me, which is to move a vote of thanks to Lord Carrington for 
the paper he has just read to us. Li Lord Carrington's presence 
I feel that my language must be restrained ; but this I will say — 
that you must recollect that what you have just heard is the experi- 
ence of one who has spent several years in Australia, who identified 
himself with the people, and who left amid the general regrets, not 
only of New South Wales, but, I may say, of the whole of Australia. 
It certainly has never fallen to my lot to witness a more touching 
and impressive scene than the farewell banquet given to Lord 
Carrington in the magnificent Centennial Hall at Sydney at the 
end of last October — a banquet which was given by all classes of 
the community, firom the sturdy labourer who earns his living by 
the strength of his arm to the leaders of the Opposition of the 
Ministry of New South Wales. Those who gave the banquet, and the 
hundreds of ladies who graced the galleries round the hall, aUke showed 
the affection they felt towards Lord Carrington and towards Lady 
Carrington, who had so well aided all his endeavours to fulfil his 
high position as the representative of her Majesty in New South 
Wales. It must be recollected that this was only one of several 
banquets given to Lord Carrington, among which one of the most 
remarkable was that given in his honour by the heads of the two 
Houses of Parliament of Victoria, with which Colony he had 
officially no connection, but which desired to show appreciation of 
his services as Governor of the neighbouring province. Lord 
Carrington, aided, as I have said, by Lady Carrington, did much to 
cement the feeling of loyalty to the Crown which exists in Australia, 
to increase the attachment to the Mother Country, and to make 
Australians even more proud of the achievements of our forefathers 
— our common ancestors. Lord Carrington is one of what I may 
call a band of Governors who are still young enough to do good 
pubhc service in this country, and who, fi'om their position, will pro- 
bably be able to exercise considerable influence in shaping the policy 
of the Mother Country towards the Colonies, and they will be 
always actuated by a kmdiy feeling to the Colonies. I venture to 
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look upon this as a great advantage, both to the Colonies and to 
the Mother Country. Lord Carrington's views may, I feel sure 
be accepted with the greatest possible confidence. He made him- 
self well acquainted with the feelings of the people of New South 
Wales. I have heard the remark made that Governors cannot know 
much about the people they govern ; but I cannot accept that dictum. 
It seems to me that a Governor who has his heart in his work, as Lord 
Carrington had, must know a very great deal about the wishes, the 
feelings, and the aspirations of the people ; for he is constantly in 
communication, personal and confidential communication, with the 
ministers of the day and more or less with the leaders of 
the different poUtical parties; he sees a great n^iany people 
and converses with them at Government House, and he makes 
tours through the whole of his territory, and thus knows many 
persons who Uve at a distance from the capital. He learns, too, 
a great deal of the various phases of pubhc feeling through the 
Press. Lord Carrington has gone through all these experiences. 
I may say that, speaking generally, I am in accord with what he 
has said, and that you will do well, at all events, carefully to weigh 
it. Before I conclude I should like, as one who has been a soldier 
most of his life, to say a word about the defensive forces of 
Australia. You have there what is now almost an army of very 
efficient material. The men are of fine physique, very zealous, very 
loyal, and I am quite convinced that this force will have to be taken 
into account alike by those who wish well to England and those 
who wish her ill, and this army is certain to increase as well as to 
improve in efficiency. Li conclusion, I ask you to accept the 
motion which I have the honour to propose. 

Sir Saul Samuel, E.C.M.G., C.B. : It is with great pleasure I 
second the resolution proposed by Sir Henry Norman. The paper 
read by Lord Carrington is one of deep interest to me as representa- 
tive in this country of New South Wales ; and I am certain the people 
of the Colony will be most gratified when they read in the Sydney 
papers to-morrow morning that Lord Carrington, although absent, 
has not forgotten them, and that he has taken the earUest opportunity 
to show that he takes a deep interest in all that concerns New 
South Wales. Lord Carrington has achieved a great success as 
the representative of her Majesty in that Colony. He has not only 
succeeded as an able administrator, but he and Lady Carrington have 
won, in an eminent degree, the love and affection of the people. 
Whilst they sympathised with the people in their troubles, on the 
other hajaA they entered heartily into their pleasures. The Colonists 
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are thoroughly English and love sport, and they had in their 
Governor a thorough sportsman. No matter what the troubles of 
the people were, Lord and Lady Carrington were always ready to 
show their sympathy with them. On the occasion of two terrible 
colliery accidents, when men were entombed with slight hope of 
their release. Lord Carrington was on the spot encouraging, by his 
presence, the men who were engaged in the attempt to rescue their 
fellow- workmen from almost certain death. Again, when a seiioos 
flood occurred in the Colony, which inundated the town of Bourke, so 
as to place the whole township almost under water, Lord and Lady 
Carrington left Sydney for the scene of the catastrophe, a distance 
of nearly seven hundred miles, and on their arrival at Bourke Lord 
Carrington stimulated the men in every way within his power to 
renewed exertions to dam back the water which was rapidly over- 
flowing the banks of the river, threatening the whole town with 
destruction. Lady Carrington at the same time did her best to 
encourage and cheer in their trouble the women and children who 
had been compelled to leave their homes and take temporary refuge 
on the higher land. With these generous impulses, it is not sur- 
prising that Lord and Lady Carrington should have endeared them- 
selves to the people of tlie Colony. This is not an occasion to dis- 
cuss the interesting paper which has been read to us, but I may be 
permitted to say that I cordially concur m the views expressed by 
Lord Carrington. He has spoken of the loyalty of the people of the 
Colony. I can only repeat what I have before said, that tho 
Colonists are far more demonstrative in their loyalty than are the 
people of the Mother Country. On the birthdays of our beloved 
Queen and of om- Royal President, the Colonists give themselves up 
to rejoicing, making those anniversaries complete holidays. I wil 
not detain you any longer, but must again express my thanks to 
Lord Carrington for his most interesting and able paper. 

The President : Myitask is a veiy easy one. I have to put 
before you the motion proposed by Sir Henry Norman and seconded 
by Sir Saul Samuel, that a vote of thanks be given to the reader 
of the paper. I feel sure this will be received with acclamation. 

The motion was cordially approved, and Lord Carrington bowed 
his acknowledgments. 

Lord Knutsford, G.C.M.G. (Secretary of State for the 
Colonies) : I do not rise for the purpose of discussing the very able 
paper to which we have just listened, but I must protest against 
one thing, and that was the emphasis which the noble lord gave to 
the paragraph from the Brisbane Courier, attacking the Secretary 
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of State for the Colonies, and which he twice read out. (Laughter.) 
Very few words are necessary to commend to you the vote entrusted 
to me, viz. a vote of thanks to his Boyal Highness for presiding 
this evening. Perhaps no one is in a better position than the Secre- 
tary of State for the Colonies for the time being to observe and 
appreciate the interest and sympathy which his Boyal Highness has 
invariably taken in Colonial a£Eairs. Nor has his Boyal Highness 
contented himself with a mere expression of these feelings. He has by 
his good work given to them, if I may say so, *' a local habitation 
and a name.*' This you know from his work in connection with the 
Imperial Institute, the creation of which, as well as the building up 
and organisation of which are due to him. The interest and great 
success of the Colonial and Indian Exhibition were mainly due to 
his watchful attention even to minor details ; and again there is his 
work in connection with this Boyal Colonial Institute. I may also 
remind you that his Boyal Highness accepted the honorary 
presidency of the successful exhibition in Victoria, and he attended 
— ^which honorary presidents seldom do— every important meeting 
of the committee sitting in this country to look after the interests 
of that exhibition. It is a great matter of satisfaction to me 
personally that his Boyal Highness Prince George has been 
allowed by his Boyal Highness to open to-morrow the exhibition in 
Jamaica — an exhibition which I hope and believe will be a great 
success, and one which will tend largely to promote the interests 
of our West Indian Colonies. I could say more, but I do not think 
his Boyal Highness would desire to hear more, and I certainly have 
said more than enough to justify, if any justification were needed, 
your unanimous assent to this vote. I beg to propose a hearty vote 
of thanks to his Boyal Highness for presiding this evening. 

Earl GRANVHiiiE, K.G. (a Vice-President of the Boyal Colonial 
Institute) : It is not only a great honour, but it is a great pleasure 
to me to second this resolution. And I feel the pleasure is not 
altogether taken away by the insinuation that I am tarred with the 
same brush — though not to the same extent — as my noble friend 
Jjord Knutsford — (laughter) — who admits having some connection 
with the Colonial Office. I have really little to add to what has 
been said in support of this resolution. I am not quite sure that 
his Boyal Highness would contradict me when I say I think it 
would be possible somewhat to exaggerate the self-sacrifice which 
his Boyal Highness has undergone in being here to-day. We know 
the Prince of Wales's public spirit and intelligence ; we know that 
he has visited most of the important dependencies of the Crown ; 
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that he possesses a memory which never forgets those whom he 
has seen, or the things he has seen or those which he has heard ; 
and we all must acknowledge the dignity, energy, and simplicity 
with which he has thrown himself into those peculiar duties which 
fall to his lot. If that is the case with regard to the interest and 
the pleasure which he feels in matters connected with the great 
dependencies of the Empire, I think that must he especially the case 
on this occasion. His Boyal Highness, like ourselves, is present to 
welcome Lord Garrington. His Boyal Highness, was, I helieve, 
one of those who strongly encouraged one who is his personal 
friend to undertake the great responsibiUty attaching to the repre- 
sentative of the Sovereign in a distant Colony, and therefore I feel 
that his Boyal Highness must in an especiied degree feel pleased at 
being present on this occasion. Be that as it may, it does not affect 
our sense of the geniaUty with which his Boyal Highness comes 
forward on all these occasions, and of which he has given some 
proof this evening. 

The vote was carried with great enthusiasm. 

The President : The excessively kind manner in which Lord 
Enutsford and Lord Qranville have brought forward this vote of 
thanks has deeply touched me, and I have also to return you my 
very sincere thanks for the manner in which you have so kindly 
received it. We have heard an interesting paper to-night, and we 
have since heard remarks from four distinguished gentlemen, andi 
is difficult for me therefore to add much to what they have said. But 
I am glad to have an opportunity, first of all, of welcoming an old 
friend of nearly forty years' standing back from the government of 
one of our most important Colonies, and at the same time of con- 
gratulating him on the great success that has attended his five years* 
administration of that Colony. In the address which he has given 
us there is much interesting matter. There may be points open to 
controversy, but it would be wrong, and unnecessary, for me to 
touch upon them. I think we have this evening heard a good 
accoimt of that Colony. We know the great interest that Lord 
Carrington has taken in it, how he has identified himself with its 
people and with its institutions, and now he has brought home to 
us the welcome intelligence that the important Colony is still in 
touch with us, retaining its loyalty to the Crown and to the Mother 
Country. Long may that feeling, ladies and gentlemen, exist! 
Though we wish our Colonial possessions to be independent and 
free, we are proud to think that they have not forgotten whence they 
came, nor that the interests of those great Colonies are ^itirely 
one with those of Great Britain. 
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FOUETH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

Thb Fonrth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, Hdtel M6tropole, on Tuesday, February 10, 
1891. 

The Right Hon. the Marquis of Lome, K.T., G.C.M.G. (a Vice- 
President of the Institute), presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read 
and confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 81 
Fellows had been elected, viz., 19 Resident and 12 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

WUliam Herbert Anderson, Major F, W, Benson (llth Lancers), Edwin 
Booth, William C. Cooper, Ernest B, Debenham, Harold W. Fairfax, John A, 
Ferguson, David George, Captain Oeorge N, Hector, B.NM,, E, Lytton Hitchins, 
James R, Lamg, Juh,, Alfred M. Nicholls, Charles H, Sippe, Arthur W, Sutton, 
Leonard SuiUm, Patrick O, Spence, Edward Stanford, Jun,, Alexander Tillie, 
Alfred Wood. 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

Henry Dyke Acland {New Zealand), Albert E. Colebrook (Victoria), George 
Hebden (Victoria), Dr, George Hurst (New South Wales), Herbert St. Clair Jones 
(Jamaica), Frank M, Mackwood (Ceylon), John McJlwraith (Victoria), Joseph 
Meston, C,E. (Trinidad), D. W. Harvey Patterson (Victoria), G. H.Boyce (New 
South Wales), Dr. John H. Saunders (Victoria), Walter S. Howard Smith 
(Victoria). 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &o., had been received &om the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and pubUc bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chaibmak : I am sure you will agree with me that Lord 
Aberdeen has done very well in visiting Canada, and that, as the 
next best thing, he has done well in coming here and reporting 
himself to the Royal Colonial Institute. Nowadays everybody 
who crosses the Atlantic does visit Canada. In old days it was by 
no means the case. I remember over and over again — even at the 
time I was there — being very indignant with some eminent English- 
men who went to many parts of the States and did not cross the 
northern frontier line at all. I remember remonstrating with one 
or two of these gentlemen, and getting answers to the effect that 
they had so much to see in the States that they had no time to 
visit Canada. All that is very much changed now. One eminent 
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Englishman who had been guilty of this crime, and with whom I 
remonstrated, was good enough to \sTite me a very long letter saying 
he was so certain that it was Canada's ultimate destiny to becomo 
annexed to the United States that it was hardly worth while in the 
brief time at his disposal to do anything more than study the great 
organisation into which Canada was to be absorbed. The truth is, 
in the old days people got so well dined and wined when they went 
to New York and the States by our good friends there, that they 
lost all consciousness of patriotism, and they seemed to think that 
the narrower patriotism of Englishmen should be laid aside, with 
other ancient prejudices, when they had crossed the water. That 
is all changed now, and nobody is satisfied unless he not only sees 
the old provinces of the Dominion, but crosses the prairie country 
and visits the shores of the Pacific. This Lord Aberdeen has done. 
He comes to speak to you of Canada with fresh knowledge, and I 
Jim sure you will give him your best attention. 
The Earl of Aberdeen then read the following Paper on — 



CANADA. 

After receiving from the Royal Colonial Institute the honour of an 
invitation to read a paper relating to Canada, I endeavoured to 
devise a title which would in some way indicate by what method, 
or from what aspect, I would endeavour to treat so great a subject. 
But no happy thought or inspiration coming to my aid, I resorted 
to the adoption of the most simple and comprehensive designation 
possible, so allowing my paper to tell its own tale as to method as 
well as matter. But I must confess also that as the inevitable day 
which in November seemed so delightfully distant has drawn near 
I have become increasingly conscious of the arduous and responsible 
nature of tlie task which was, perhaps, rashly undertaken. It is no 
light matter to offer to such an audience as this, representing the great 
centre and headquarters of Colonial correspondence and experience 
in this country — it is no light matter to offer remarks upon a Colonial 
subject. 

And I confess I feel at the present moment specially quaUfied to 
enter into what must be the emotions of a divinity student, or young 
minister, when, as is sometimes the case, he is called upon to deliver 
a specimen address in the presence of his reverend seniors in the 
ministry. And doubtless you will remember, what I am not likely 
t-o forget, that on one sucl^ occlusion, when a young preacher aske4 
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one of hia older brethren which passage in his discourse was con- 
sidered the best, the reply was, ** Well, I thought the best was the 
passage /rom the pulpit to the vestry." 

But fortunately the best judges are often the most generous 
critics — and I may here say that my object will be to interest rather 
than to enlighten — and the chief point of mterest at which I shall 
aim will be the presentation of some of the impressions which may 
be formed on the mind of a traveller who at this present epoch makes 
a trip tlirough Canada. In short, to give in somewhat extended 
form a reply to the inquiry which may possibly have been addressed 
more than once to such traveller, viz. " What do you think of our 
country ? " 

In these days any description of a visit to lands beyond the 
Atlantic need not include allusions to the passage across that ocean, 
for it has now become so well traversed a highway that the older 
captains are supposed to recognise even individual big waves as 
familiar acquaintances which wink at them as they pass. But I 
may mention that in the case of the tour which provides the material 
for this paper our study and impressions of Canada and the 
Canadians commenced almost before we were out of sight of British 
shores, owing to our good fortune in finding as fellow passengers 
such well-known and valued members of the Canadian community 
as Sir John and Lady Thompson, Sir Alexander Campbell, Senator 
Botsford, Mr. Sandford Fleming, and others. In such good company 
we reached the port of destination. 

The emigrant to the new world of Canada usually makes 
acquaintance with it first in what is really an Old World city, 
full of associations and traces of the past, combined with natural 
features of a most striking and beautiful sort. Many have been 
the descriptions and pictures of that far-famed and grandly 
situated town on which the admiring gaze of so many arriving 
voyagers has been fixed ; but as a writer of to-day says, " No 
words could ever describe Quebec; and moreover it exercises a 
curious fascination on the visitor. It transports him to the past 
whether he wills it or not. The sentiment of the place dominates 
him, and it is the only town which I have seen which I can imagine 
as imposing on her children the same strange potent spell which 
binds the Scottish folk to their ancient and romantic capital ' Auld 
Reekie.' " 

I turn to the more prosaic but also more practical topic of the 
present arrangements and accommodation for the reception of emi- 
grants arriving at Quebec. The Dominion Government and the 
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railway companies have shown themselves alive to the importance 
of this matter. As one of the emigration agents remarks in his 
report, " first impressions count for a great deal» especially with 
immigrants in a new country ; and in the majority of cases they are 
either favourably or unfavourably impressed by the reception which 
they experience on landing.** Briefly the arrangements for creating 
this favourable impression include a fine building which the 
Dominion Government erected a few years ago, known as the 
Immigration Hall, containing ample accommodation for shelter, rest, 
and the purchase of provisions for large numbers of immigrants ; 
while the Canadian Pacific Bailway have recently erected a wharf 
about 800 feet long, a large baggage-shed, &c., near to which the 
train is drawn up. This is frequently a special train, composed of 
colonist sleeping cars. Four hundred passengers with their baggage 
are sufficient for one train, so that frequently two trains are 
required for the immigrants from a single vessel. 

Having spoken thus of the arrangements for the commencement of 
the land journey, it is only right to give a further statement from the 
report of the agent whom I have already quoted. He says : '* All the 
immigrants whom I interviewed on the subject of accommodation and 
treatment while on board ship stated that they had been well 
treated as to accommodation, food, &c., and that the officers and men 
were at all times courteous and obliging, doing all in their power 
to make things as pleasant and agreeable as possible during the 
voyage." This is highly creditable to those who organise and those 
who carry out these arrangements ; but it also, I venture to think, 
reflects credit on the poorer class of the emigrants themselves, as 
illustrating their patience and readiness to put up with inconve- 
nience, because, even under the improved arrangements, the steerage 
of a vessel, especially in rough weather, must be anything but an 
elysium ; and the same might be said of the four, five, or six days' 
journey by rail in even a superior colonist car. 

I shall have something to say further on about emigrants and 
those who are most likely to find good openings for success ; mean- 
while I will just mention that the number of persons arriving in 
Canada by the St. Lawrence route in 1889 was about 27,000, 22,000 
landing at Quebec and the remainder at Montreal, of which total 
about 8,000 were cabin passengers and the remainder steerage. 

This shows a diminution from the numbers of preceding years, 
but there is a consensus of opinion that the decrease in numbers was 
more than counterbalanced by the improvement in the style and 
quality of the immigrants. 
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Turning now to the impressions likely to be formed on the mind 
of the visitor to Quebec and the surrounding territory, it may safely 
be said that he will not be long there without being struck by the 
quiet, thriffcy, and peaceable manners and disposition of the inhabit* 
ants. This disposition, coupled with the loyalty and attachment of 
the French population to the British tiirone and connection, is a 
striking illustration of the results arising from an enlightened and 
liberal extension of rights and privileges in all matters of local 
government, and the institutions, language, and traditions of any 
particular race. 

With regard to the product of the land we do not find in this part 
of Canada heavy grain crops. For these we must turn further south 
and west. The traveller who wishes to get a good idea of the 
general progress and attainments of agricultural enterprise in the 
Dominion will do well to take advantage of, among other sources of 
information, an opportunity of visiting some of the agricultural 
shows or fiedrs, as they are called, which are held in the various 
centres every autumn. Of these that of Toronto, representing as 
it does especially the garden province, Ontario, is the most extensive 
and important. This great fair, which I had the advantage of 
attending last September, continues for a week. A vast quantity of 
live stock and of Canadian natural products are exhibited, and the 
show is visited by an immense concourse of people. If many of 
these are attracted by the various sights and amusements which are 
displayed, as much as by the agricultural and industrial exhibits, it 
is none the less creditable to all concerned that such complete order 
and quietness prevail. There may be some room for discussion as 
to how far this is secured and promoted by a regulation of the 
managing committee which excludes the sale of intoxicants within 
the Exhibition grounds ; but to my mind the very existence of such 
a provision is a very indication of the quality of the public opinion 
which supports the executive of a great undertaking in the adop- 
tion of such a rule, which in some other countries, where it is 
probably much more needed, would no doubt be unfairly attacked 
as puritanical and oppressive. 

With regard to the impressions likely to be formed in the mind 
of the visitor by the various exhibits of live and other stock, and 
also by the admirable display of agricultural xnachinery, I must be 
content with the general statement that no one could fail to be 
struck by the practical tokens which are there manifested of the re- 
sources of the country and the energetic skill of the people. A further 
word or two may, however, be permitted as to one specially im- 
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portant Beotion, that of horses. I was delighted to see some excellent 
individual specimens, not only Canadian-bred but a number of 
splendid Clydesdales and also some Shire horses which had just 
arrived from this country for breeding purposes. The progeny of 
such animals will, it may confidently be predicted, not only be of 
immediate benefit in improving the Canadian stock, but may quickly 
develop and extend an export trade in horses, especially to Great 
Britain. For such development there is certainly great scope and 
great need. Canada might, for example, provide many of the horses 
required for the British Anny. There is an impression that the 
representatives of the War Office have for the present discontinued 
the purchase of horses in Canada out of deference to the jealousy 
of British agriculturists. There may be something in this, for that 
British agriculturists are sensitive no one can deny. But I think 
it may also be admitted that at any rate until recently the fjEumers 
of Canada have not paid very special attention to the breeding of 
that stamp of horse most eUgible for military purposes, and indeed 
for the British market generally. Thus it may be noted that Colonel 
Bavenhilly of the Boyal Artillery, visited the Dominion in 1886 for 
the purpose of buying horses for the British Government ; and 
although he travelled more than 14,000 miles and inspected more 
than 7,000 horses he eventually purchased only eighty-three, and this 
was not due to the prices asked — for these Colonel Bavenhill con- 
sidered reasonable and moderate. The disproportion between the 
number inspected and those selected naturally occasioned some com- 
ment, and the Dominion Minister for Agriculture, Mr. Carling, with 
characteristic promptitude and foresight, appUed to Colonel Baven- 
hill and his colleagues for a report, which with other papers on the 
same subject were duly published "in view of the interest and 
importance of the information contained in them in relation to 
horse breeding in Canada, and particularly with a view to building 
up an important export trade for the Dominion." But I must not 
dwell upon the contents of this pubUcation beyond stating that it 
indicates and explains the points in which many Canadian-bred 
horses had been found wanting. 

Meanwhile it is highly satisfactory to find that the attention 
directed to the matter has created a stimulus in the Canadian horse- 
rearing business, especially in the richly pastured ranches of Alberta. 
The tune is only now arriving when the results of the new departure 
in the horse business can begin to be observable ; but it may confi- 
dently be predicted that in a shoi*t time a supply of horses far 
superior to that of four years ago will be found ready for the market 
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which will certainly be available both for army requirements and 
for general purposes. 

I have dwelt thus for a moment upon this branch of trade, not 
from flailing to recognise the importance of other far greater and 
established subjects of commerce, but because of the interest and 
significance attaching to the initiation or development of any new 
industry in a young country. When it is remembered that previous 
to 1872 scarcely a pound of beef (other than a certain quantity 
salted) was brought either alive or dead from Canada to Great 
Britain, some idea will be formed of the rapidity and vastness which 
may characterise the advance of a particular branch of trade between 
these countries. At the same time it may be assumed that the 
department of food supply will generally exceed all others in mag- 
nitude and continuity. 

As to the dimensions of the export trade of Canada in cattle I 
need only remark that the number in 1889 was over 85,000, being 
larger than that of any previous year. It is also noticeable that 
the corresponding export from Canada to the United States has 
been much smaller. Thus in the year ending Jmie 188D only 
37,860 cattle were sent into that country from the Dominion, and 
the disproportion in value is still greater, the reason being that, as 
u rule, a superior class of animal is shipped to Great Britain, while 
all sorts and conditions are disposed of across the frontier. The 
number of sheep, however, sent into the United States from Canada 
was far larger than that exported to Great Britain. 

Any allusion to the United States in connection with a topic of 
this kind irresistibly suggests a reference to the now historical 
McKinley Tariff. 

Certainly the visitor to Canada during the autumn of last year 
found himself there during an exceptionally interesting and eventful 
period, with opportunities of observing at first hand the various 
currents of controversy and opinion which had been aroused. If I 
may record my own impression, I would say that during the months 
which followed the passing of the McKinley Bill there was traceable 
a very marked and steady advance from the natural perturbation 
and anxiety created in the minds of many Canadians by the first 
announcement of that pohey to an increasingly firm and hopeful 
attitude, based on such considerations as the fresh openings and 
channels which might be found for the trade and resources of their 
country. In fact, there was once more an exemplification and 
proof of courageous self-reliance on the part of the Canadian people. 
Nor was this attitude dependent on mere sentiment or unreason- 
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ing determination, for the research and inquiry as to new trade 
openings, which were prompted by the prospect of an emergency, 
have certainly brought into fresh prominence the opportunities 
which exist for such developments. And this appUes especially to 
certain food products, the export of which from Canada to Britain 
might be almost indefinitely increased. I am aware that some 
people have poked fun at the idea of such " minor products " being 
treated as a serious* element in the commercial prosperity of a great 
country. Well, there is an old northern saying that '' mony a mickle 
makes a muckle.'' An egg is in itself a Ktnall matter, but when you 
come to deal with milUons of dozens (more than 14 million dozen 
were exported from Canada in '89), the significance of the article is 
apparent. Nor need it be supposed that eggs imported to this 
country from Canada must be relegated entirely to the despised 
class of *' shop eggs." No doubt the article is a ticklish one because 
it lends itself to deception, and a single lapse may spoil the reputa- 
tion of a whole province. A school boy was once asked, '* What is 
the gender of * egg * ?" ** Please, sir, you don't know till it's hatched." 
And the same uncertainty attaches to the age of the unopened egg. 
An old neighbour of mine in Scotland used to collect eggs at 6d. 
a dozen during the plentiful season and store them up for a few 
months. Then at a period of scarcity and high prices she would 
take them in small instalments to various merchants as new laid eggs 
at U. 6d. per dozen. But she is beginning to be found out ! 

I turn for a moment to another *' minor" farm product, viz. 
butter, which might be exported with great advantage from Canada 
to this country. This is illustrated by the case of Denmark. Eight 
or ten years ago Danish butter was almost nowhere in the English 
market, but in 1888 the value of the butter exported from Den- 
mark to Great Britain was £8,600,000. This is an evident and 
direct result of dairy education and dihgent attention to the best 
methods of dairying ; it may also, I believe, be in no small measure 
due to the co-operative system under which many of the Danish 
creameries are worked. 

But explain it as we may, the undoubted fact of the present 
dimensions of the Danish butter trade seems to indicate that the 
Canadian farmers have in this matter been allowing the grass to 
grow under their feet. It should, however, at the same time be 
borne in mind that the Canadian exports of cheese have been in- 
creasingly large, more than 88 miUions of pounds weight having 
been exported in 1889, of which quantity more than 74 miUion 
pounds came to the United Kingdom. In fact, the attention given 
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to cheese-making since the establishment of cheese fjEkctories has 
been mentioned as an explanation of the low average of the quantity 
and quality of Canadian butter ; but unquestionably there is plenty 
of room and scope in that country for the making and exporting of 
large quantities of first-class butter as well as cheese. 

Just a word or two about another agricultural product, viz. 
barley. For the growing of this many parts of Canada are 
singularly well adapted. The annual crop is estimated at about 
28 million bushels, and most of this quantity has hitherto gone 
to the United States for brewing purposes. But, apart from 
the obstacle of the recently high duty placed on barley by the 
United States Government, it is observable that the Americans are 
paying more attention to the production of barley in their own 
country, and are also using, it is said, substitutes for malt in the 
manu&cture of beer. It is to England, therefore, that Canada 
should look for a fresh market for this grain. But the description 
of barley hitherto grown and supplied to the United States has been 
chiefly that known as six-rowed, whereas the sort demanded by 
English maltsters is the two-rowed barley. The full results, there- 
fore, of the experiments now being made in the growth of two-rowed 
barley will be awaited with- the utmost interest. 

Such are a few of the prospective openings for fresh commercial 
enterprise on the part of Canada, to which might, of course, be added 
many of large significance, such as those in connection with the 
developing trade across the Pacific Ocean and also with the West 
Indies, in regard to which Canada, as illustrated by the part she is 
taking in the Jamaica Exhibition, is fully on the alert. 

But I have purposely selected examples from agricultural pro- 
ducts because the number of persons engaged in agriculture in 
Canada far exceeds the number dependent on other industries, and 
also because the trade of Great Britain and Ireland is, as everybody 
knows, the largest in the world, Germany and France taking the 
second and third places, and the United States coming next. 
Whatever, therefore, may be the future commercial relations be- 
tween Canada and the United States, the trade with this country 
will always be of immense importance, and any influences which 
may have led to increased attention being given to that trade will 
not have been otherwise than beneficial. 

But what are to be the future relations between Canada and the 
United States ? It is the vast interest and importance of that ques- 
tion which will cause the present poUtical campaign in Canada to 
be watched with earnest attention by this country. The recent 
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inielligeuce of an immediate appeal to the Dominion electors and 
the announcement of the chief feature of the policy on which they 
will have to record their votes came somewhat as a surprise ; but 
it must bo remembered that the old reciprocity of 1864 which it is 
now proposed to restore, with any necessary modifications, was 
annulled after the American War, not by Canada, who wished to 
renew it, but by the United States, who refused to do so owing, 
it was supposed, to a feeling of irritation at that time against 
Britain on account of the Alabama case and other matters. Since 
then both Liberal and Conservative Canadian Governments (the 
former having been in office from 1874 to 1878) have from time to 
time attempted to negotiate an arrangement of the same sort. 
Again, so recently as on the occasion of the Fisheries Conference 
at Washington in 1888 it was understood that the Canadian Govern- 
ment suggested a form of reciprocity as one of the bases of agree- 
ment, though without result. During the past few months, however, 
other negotiations have apparently paved the way for an understand- 
ing on this pohit ; nor must we overlook the influence of the very 
remarkable results of the recent American elections, when the tariff 
legislation was of com*se the most prominent question before the 
voters. As to the presentation of this question to the people of Canada, 
it must be noted above all that it is not unrestricted reciprocity that 
is proposed by the Government. There lies the distinction, and a 
most vital distinction it is. There is no need for us to regard as 
disloyal those who advocate unrestricted reciprocity or complete 
commercial imion between Canada and the United States, for 
among the supporters of that policy are men of unimpeachable 
integrity as well as great ability. But the point is raised as to 
whether, if Canada does not desire to become merged in the United 
States (and L believe the leaders of the present Opposition m Canada 
disclaim any idea of annexation), it would not be running too grave 
a risk to enter into an arrangement which might at any time enable 
the power at the other end of the rope to pull Canada into a position 
which by a hostile tariff would inevitably result in the breakage of 
the present connection with the Mother Coimtry, and consequent 
probable amalgamation with the United States. There are some 
people who regard this as the manifest destiny of Canada. I pro- 
test against such an assumption. Just as Canada has a history, so 
has she also a destiny of her own. And siurely no epoch in her 
career could bo more inopportune than the present for even the 
suggestion of anything that would divert her from the working out 
of her own career and the consummation of her own destiny. It is 
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not yet many years since the freshly opening prospects of Canada 
drew forth from the most eloquent of her many distinguished 
Governors such inspiring words as these, uttered hy Lord Dufferin 
at the then infant city of Winnipeg : — 

'' It was here that Canada, emerging from her woods and forests, 
first gazed upon her rolling prairies and unexplored North- West, 
and learnt, as by an unexpected revelation, that her historical terri- 
tories of the Canadas, her eastern seaboards of New Brunswick, 
Labrador, and Nova Scotia, her Laurentian lakes and valleys, com 
lands and pastures, though themselves more extensive than half-a- 
dozen European kingdoms, were but the vestibules and antechambers 
to that till then undreamt-of Dominion whose illimitable dimensions 
alike confound the arithmetic of the surveyor and the verification of 
the explorer. It was here that, counting her past achievements as 
but the preface and prelude to her future exertions and expanding 
destinies, she took a fresh departure, received the afflatus of a more 
imperial inspiration, and felt herself no longer a mere settler along 
the banks of a single river, but the owner of half a continent, and 
in the magnitude of her possessions, in the wealth of her resources, 
in the sinews of her material might the peer of any power of the 
earth." 

And Canada is only now beginning to enter into the full fruition 
of the great Confederation of 1867, which was itself in no small 
measure promoted and attained as a result of the difficulties con- 
nected with the export trade and other matters which Canada had 
to grapple with at that time. Without confederation it is doubtful 
if the Canadian Pacific Railway would now be an accomplished 
fact — that great achievement, with all its potent influence, not 
only in development of resources, but in uniting and consolidating 
the various parts of the Dominion ; aye, and not of the Dominion 
only, but of the whole vast fabric of the British Empire. That is 
a rich theme which has been fully dealt with by Sir George Baden- 
Powell in his able lecture before the London Chamber of Commerce 
this very afternoon. 

Then there are the opening prospects of the new swift steamship 
lines, not only from the western parts of Canada to China, Japan, 
and it is to be hoped eventually to Australia, but also an improved 
direct service between this country and HaUfax or Quebec. 

But I refrain from enlarging upon this part of the subject lest I 
should seem to be inflicting upon you a very inadequate digest of 
what we have all had an opportunity of reading in the newspapers 
during the last few days. 
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Meanwhile our fellow subjects and fellow citizens in Canada will 
observe, not without satisfetction, the ever-increasing interest witli 
which their afiGairs are watched and discussed in this country. It 
would be absurd to suppose that this interest is based upon mere 
selfish interests. It proceeds rather from an increased acquaintance 
with our Colonies which has led to an intelligent sympathy, an intelli- 
gent appreciation, and a just pride concerning what those who are 
boneof our bone and flesh of our flesh have done, are doing, and will 
yet do. To my mind the solid loyalty of the Canadians and their 
attachment to the British name and connection is all the more 
admirable in view of the &ct, which I think must be admitted, that 
there has not always been in former years on the part of Great 
Britain a sufficiently plain indication of appreciation of the Colonies. 

But during the past twenty years there has been a distinct 
mending process, which is now advancing more rapidly than ever. 
We at least know more of the geography of our Colonies. We do 
not so often hear remarks, like one which I heard quoted lately, 
of a person who, when asked if he had any relations in Canada, 
replied that he had a cousin who he thought had a ranch in Winni- 
peg. But even this was better than the Continental paper which 
related (alluding probably to the new railway bridge at Montreal) 
that a bridge was to be erected, one end of which was to be in the 
State of Maine and the other in British Columbia. 

Still there is room for much more instruction about the Colonies, 
and happily there is now no end of literature upon the subject, and 
of this the latest addition as regards Canada may be found in two 
little volumes on the history and geography of Canada by Mr. 
Greswell. These excellently written and useful books are pubUshed 
under the auspices of the Boyal Colonial Institute, most appro- 
priately in accordance, as a writer in last week's Canadian Oazette 
justly remarks, with the long course of ser\aces which the Institute 
has rendered both to the Colonies and Great Britain. 

Canada has contended against and overcome many an obstacle, 
and the process will continue. She has a race difficulty. So has 
the United States. Let us hope that it may be said of the latter, 
what may, I believe, be certainly said of that in Canada, that it is 
a diminishing difficulty. I allude of course to the French element. 
And in justification of the opinion of many of the most far-seeing 
Canadians, that it will not eventually interfere with the success of 
the country, let me quote some noble words spoken so recently as 
1889 by M. Laurier :— 

'* If there are any amongst my fellow countrymen who have ever 
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dreamed of closing themselves into a small community of Frenchmen 
on the banks of the St. Lawrence I am not one of them. It would be 
an act of black ingratitude if, after we had sought from Britain the 
privileges and rights of British subjects, we were now to reject the 
responsibilities of subjects; if, having sought the protection of 
Britain to grow strong, we were when strong enough to attempt to 
stab the friendly hand and to refuse to cast in our lot with those 
who are fellow cormtrymen of ours, and whose birthright we claim 
as our inheritance. When confederation was established it was 
not intended that it should be based upon the humiliation of any 
one race, that any one should give up its characteristics ; but it 
was expected that, though every nationality might retain its indi- 
viduality, yet that all would be actuated by one aspiration and 
would endeavour to form one nation.*' 

Yes, Canada is not only a British Colony, she is, as Principal 
Grant of Kingston has expressed it, a British nationality, and she 
will not sell her birthright for a mess of pottage. And in conclusion 
what are the classes of persons who are likely to benefit themselves 
and Canada by making it their home ? Fortunately it is not now 
necessary to dwell upon the absolute necessity of most careful selec- 
tion in the matter of emigration. All the Canadian agents of that 
department testify to the improvement in this direction. Canada 
need not fear that there will in future be any attempt to tranship 
failure and incompetency to her shores as a means of getting rid of 
these commodities. It is becoming understood that not only will- 
ingness but ability to work is indispensable. And it would be un- 
pardonable if we in Britain were to allow any deteriorating elements 
of population to be exported to those lands of our fellow subjects 
where the best material is most needed. 

But let me guard against a misapprehension. I do not be- 
lieve because, for instance, children have been left destitute or 
forsaken that they will after proper care and training in this 
country be, on account of their first condition, inehgible for the 
Colonies. Let me quote some statements which I heard confirmed 
when I was in Canada as to the operations of one well-known 
institution. During the period from January to the end of October 
last no fewer than 1,04G requests were received at the Toronto 
Home in writing from farmers asking for boys to be apprenticed to 
farming work. Only 801 could be sent. And a similar demand came 
to other branches of the institution. Of course even among trained 
and tested children there may be occasional failures, but in the case 
of this institution, which is Dr. Bamardo'S; the failures have not 
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reached 2 per cent, of the whole number placed out. Similar are 
the results of the operations of other societies, such as the Self- 
Help Emigration Society and many others, owing to the care and 
experience which are now brought into operation. And what applies 
to children may in no small measure apply to adults, though they 
may have been unfortunate after the necessary process of testing 
and selection has been thoroughly secured. 

As to the openings for young women eUgible for domestic service, 
there is, of course, a great demand for such in Canada ; but, as Lord 
Lome said in his ** Canadian Pictures " in 1886, those who wish to 
become teachers &c. had best stay at home. When, further, it is asked 
if educated young men will find scope there it cannot be said that, so 
far as regards the professions and clerkships, there is room. It could 
hardly be otherwise with the splendid facilities for education which are 
provided in Canada. But in farming, where the opening does exist, 
there is now so much occasion and scope for the application of science 
that a man, especially one whose tastes are in the direction of natural 
history and natural science rather than the arts, need not regard 
his educational training, especially the training of a public school, 
as wasted, if he decides to resort to Canada. Doubtless he will find 
it necessary to exert himself, and there will be need of patience and 
perseverance, and moral backbone, but in the very exercise of 
these qualities he will be braced and invigorated. He will only be 
following in the steps of those brave pioneer settlers who have laid 
the foundations of a vast and splendid natural structure. For it is 
not only because her territory is so immense and her resources so 
vast and so various that we look with such confidence to the future 
of Canada — it is because also her people are imbued with a firm 
and splendid spirit of self-reliance, with a determination that 
liberty and good government shall prevail, and that they will do 
their part in promoting tlie welfare and prosperity of their land, 
which, so long as this disposition and purpose prevail, is surely 
destined to a grand and glorious future. 

** I hear the tread of pioneers, 
Of Nations yet to be ; 
The first low wash of waves where soon 
Shall roll a human sea." 
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Discussion. 



Sir Geobge Baden-Poavbll, E.C.M.O., M.P. : In obedience to 
orders I willingly open the discussion, but I am sure I should have 
the sympathy of this great and representative audience in this grave 
difficulty — there cannot be discussion unless there is difference » 
and I am in the awkward position of being unable to differ from 
any one single statement in the extremely able and interesting 
address to which we have just had the pleasure of listening. Lord 
Aberdeen told us of the preacher whose best passage was said to be 
his *' passage '' from the pulpit to the vestry, but I feel certain I am 
interpreting rightly the feeling of this meeting when I say that the 
passage from the desk to his chair at the conclusion of his address 
was the most painful and regrettable passage in connection with the 
address. Lord Aberdeen had the advantage during his visit of 
personal experience of an unusual kind. We all know the remark 
of the cantankerous lawyer — all lawyers are not cantankerous — that 
the worst of personal experiences was that, in the language of the 
law, nothing personal could be real. But I am confident you will all 
agree— especially those who understand Canada — that the personal 
experiences of Lord Aberdeen are extremely real, and I may say 
this — I was in Canada myself at the time— that not only Lord 
Aberdeen, but Lady Aberdeen also took especial and almost unpre- 
cedented pains to become acquainted with life and opinion in 
Canada by, for a time at all events, starting a home of their own in or 
near Hamilton, thereby acquiring a very familiar acquaintance with 
Canadian life. I think, therefore, that unique value attaches to 
Lord Aberdeen's paper if only on that account. Undesignedly, 
Lord Aberdeen has brought before us the great subject of Canada 
at a moment when the eyes of all good citizens of this Empire are 
turned to that country to see which way the pending elections will go. 
I must confess for myself, from what I have heard and know concern- 
ing both parties in Canada, that I do not believe for one moment that 
either party is disloyal to the LnperiaJ unity. I know that the head 
of one great party has issued a manifesto, which is to my mind one of 
the finest productions in the English language, describing what should 
be the feelings of every citizen in our great Empire, and I venture 
to say that the politick opponents of Sir John Macdonald will one 
and all only regret that they cannot put into such fine language the 
sentiments which, I am sure, animate them of loyalty to the British 
Empire. The remarkable point is that both sides are putting in the 
forefront of their political programme the attaining of further outlets 
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for the trade of Canada, and as to that I am sure tlie people of the 
old country are only too anxious and eager to extend to Canada what 
I may call the right hand of trade fellowship. - It is a matter which 
is coming before the British public every day with increasing force. 
They desire that the faciUties for intercourse should be increased — 
that any barriers — customs tariffs, shipping dues, or anything which 
interferes with trade— should be done away with, or at all events 
mitigated in their severity as far as possible. Lord Aberdeen has 
spoken of the present position of Canada and of her prospective 
growth. He said that at all events in the French portion of Canada 
the growth would be exceedingly fast, because — I think he said — 
the families there averaged forty-three! I cannot vouch for the 
accuracy of that statement, but this I may say, that the French 
Canadians are a pecuharly hard-working and thrifty people, for 
whom I have a great affection, and that in my opinion they do and 
will work to profit one of the finest portions of the great Empire to 
which we belong. I would wish to recall this fact— which is often 
forgotten — that already Canada does more than half its external 
trade with coimtries other than the United States. We often see 
references to the McEinley tariff and its effect on the trade with 
Canada, as though the trade with the United States was the great 
and only salvation of Canada. Now, £19,970,000 is the value of 
the trade with the United States, while the value of the Canadian 
trade with other countries is £20,890,000. It should also be re- 
membered that along the great land frontier, extending over 8,000 
miles, there must be a great deal of intercourse that goes to swell 
the trade with the United States, but which is not strictly in 
the character of international commerce. One other point. I 
have recently had the opportunity of reviewing the figures of our 
timber trade, which is a large trade, and I found, to my sur- 
prise, that we take from Canada in bulk of timber six times as 
much as we take from all the rest of America put together. I 
also found that that trade involves five times as much tonnage o 
shipping being employed as that of the rest of America in the 
timber trade. Lord Aberdeen has referred to the fact that re- 
ciprocity is no new move in Canada. It is not brought forward, as 
I saw stated in a very able article in the Times, for the first time 
this year. In 1854 a reciprocity treaty was made with the United 
States, and was denounced in 1866 ; but let me call attention to 
tois fact, which was, I believe, first mooted by Mr. Colmer, that the 
abrogation of reciprocity in that year found Canada more than ever 
dctermiued on a union of her provinces, and what I hope and 
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believe is this— that all this present talk of reciprocity, as in the 
previous case it confirmed the union among her own provinces, so 
in this latter it will lead to closer union with the Empire. If we in 
England exert ourselves and show we are ready to extend to Canada 
the right hand of trade fellowship, I believe that, as reciprocity with 
the United States in years gone by promoted the union of her own 
provinces, so the present movement will end in a greater union with 
the Mother Country. Lookuig at that map (Mercator's Projection) 
I could almost find fault with the Boyal Colonial Listitute. By 
itself it indicates, no doubt, that Canada is a most important 
country, but I think you ought to have alongside of it always 
another map, which should place Australia, perhaps, in the centre 
instead of Great Britain, in order that we might realise how close 
Canada is to China, Japan, and AuslraUa. You will understand 
from this remark what I mean, and what I hope will soon be the 
fact — the establishment of mcul routes through Canada to the Far 
East. It is called the Far East in England because we are accus- 
tomed to travel by the Mediterranean and the tropics by Singapore to 
China and Japan. If, however, we go the other way we cross the 
Atlantic in five days in large and comfortable steamers ; in another 
five days we cross the great Canadian continent by a railway per- 
fectly equipped, and then we find ourselves — steaming steadily 
across the North Pacific — within 6,000 miles of China and Japan. 
This route will, I am convinced, soon be developed, and will greatly 
assist the commerce with Canada. It will, I believe, not only 
develop the commerce between Canada and Australia, but will foster 
the growth of this great conviction — that as England has in a 
century girdled the world with prosperous settlements, so now she 
is ready to support the patriotic enterprise of Canadians and 
AustraUans in establishing a great Empire route of ocean steamers. 
The noble Chairman has spoken of the hospitaUty of the United 
States. I have been to the States and to Canada, and have been 
" dined and wined " in both coimtries, although I decline to confess 
whether, in the Chairman's words, I lost consciousness or not 
(laughter) ; but this I will say, that I have never lost, and never 
shall lose, my consciousness and appreciation not only of the hos- 
pitality of Canadians, but of their sterling good qualities. Nurtured 
among the snows of North America, the Canadians are, I believe, 
destined to infuse horse-hke vigour into the whole continent. I will 
only add, in conclusion, that I believe Canada will never lose con- 
sciousness of the FeiTices rendered her, and that no services has she 
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cause to regard with more satisfaction than the advocacy of eminent 
men like Lord Aberdeen. 

Major W. Clabk (Winnipeg) : I have been for the past ten years 
a resident in Canada— Winnipeg is my home — and I have had the 
privilege for some years of going backwai*ds and forwards between 
thiscoimtry and Canada on Dominion Government work, which has 
necessitated a more than ordinary stady of the different provinces 
of the Dominion. With the exception of Prince Edward Island, I 
have travelled through every province, and I am therefore able to 
thank Lord Aberdeen for the true and kind words he has spoken. I 
confess I would have liked Lord Aberdeen to continue hia journey 
on paper a little further West, but his utterances have been on broad 
lines, and he could not afford to discourse, for example, on the 
magnitude of the North-West or its possibilities ; neither could he 
find time to take in the prospective developments of British Columbia. 
When I went to Winnipeg in the winter of 1879-80, there was no 
railway across Red River, and the North-West was practically un- 
known. For years after there was no idea of exporting from that 
country. In fact, so lately as 1888 it was necessary for me to go into 
the State of Minnesota, on behalf of the Manitoba Provincial Govern- 
ment, to purchase seed grain for the settlers, while just previous to 
that we had to import flour for the needs of the population. That 
was seven years ago. To-day I see in the Canadian Gazette that 
the President of the Winnipeg Produce Exchange estimates last 
year's crop of grain in the Canadian North-West at thirty million 
bushels, half of which was available for export. Lord Dufferin 
prophesied, and his prophecy has certainly proved a correct one. 
What will be the future, measured by the past, it were difficult to 
say ; but if the other provinces supply horses, cattle, eggs, and 
cheese, as Lord Aberdeen has pointed out, we may fisdrly believe 
that the Canadian North-West will be the principal granary of the 
British Empire. Going further west, we find on the shores of the 
Pacific a country that is to all intents and purposes simply a duplicate 
of this island of Great Britain. There, in a concentrated way, you 
have all the variety you possess in Great Britain. In Canada itself 
things are laid out wholesale, so to speak — enormous tracts of forest 
and vast ranges of mineral-bearing rock and prairie. In British 
Columbia you have cultivated land, forests, and minerals— for there 
is coal, iron, and the precious metals — all within reasonable reach 
and touch of one another, while the climate is a counterpart of the 
climate of this island. I have no doubt myself that the development 
of this region, consequent on the opening of the railway and of the 
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mail-routes to which Sir George Baden-Powell has alluded, will be 
more wonderful than anything that has taken place in any other part 
of Canada. Some enterprises have been begun there and are going 
on satisfactorily, such as farming, saw-milling, and mining, but 
there is one industry that is practically untouched, and that will 
probably be one of the most prominent sources of wealth to the 
country — that is, the fisheries of British Columbia. On the Atlantic 
sea-board there are some sixty-eight thousand men employed in the 
deep-sea fisheries, while on the coasts of British Columbia, which 
ai*e admittedly as prolific as those of the Atlantic, there is practi- 
cally no deep-sea fishing at all. The only organised industry of this 
kind is the salmon fishing, which employs a good many men, and 
is an enterprise confined to the rivers — probably not more than six 
hundred or eight hundred are engaged in deep-sea work, while on 
the Atlantic sea-board, as I have said, some sixty-eight thousand men 
are employed. We may reasonably expect that this source of wealth 
will be tapped in the near future, and will make a tremendous 
addition to the revenues of Canada. In connection with this matter, 
I am pleased to understand that efforts are being made to transfer to 
British Columbia a number of fishermen from the congested districts 
round the Scotch coast. It seems the most profitable way, probably, 
of solving the difficulty here and of at the same time aiding Canada 
to develop her latent resources. Another point of interest to those 
concerned in Imperial defence, and in protecting the points of arrival 
and departure on our ocean highways, is that a large number of 
fishermen around the coast of Scotland are Naval Reserve men. If, 
for example, under the scheme imder consideration at the present 
time, only one member of each family proposed to be sent to British 
Columbia is a member of the Boyal Naval Eeservo, we should have 
in the neighbourhood of Esquimault a brigade of at least a thousand 
trained men when that scheme is completed — a matter, I think, of 
no small importance in connection with Imperial defence. In con- 
clusion, as one who has made Canada the land of his adoption, I 
beg to thank Lord Aberdeen for the kind words he has uttered con- 
cerning us. 

The Hon. Sir Arthub H. Gordon, G.C.M.G. : On the American 
continent time flies fast. Cities are built, railroads are extended, 
forests are felled, agriculture spreads with a rapidity unknown to us 
in the more slow-going countries of Europe. As a quarter of a 
century, which is no inconsiderable period even with us in the Old 
World, has passed since I had any official connection with British 
North America, I should have thought I was entirely out of the ruu- 
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ning for saying anything here to-night. But, as I suppose, if one of 
our ancestors of the reign of Queen Anne (which I take to be about 
a parallel distance from us here as thirty years is in Canada) were 
with us to-night, though ho could tell us nothing of what is going 
on in the Victorian era, he would express his pleasure at what he 
heard of it ; so, having Uved once in Canada for some years, I may 
be allowed to share the sentiments of those who live there now in 
thanking Lord Aberdeen for the interesting paper he has given us. 
1 beUeve no one who has lived any length of time in the Dominion 
of Canada can fail to love it. It is a country full of attmctious to 
those who are fortunate enough to Uvo in it. What struck me most 
in what I have heard this evening, not only from my noble relative, 
but from the most interesting and lucidly conveyed statement of 
Major Clark, and what I think would strike other old fogies who 
were officials in Canada before the days of Confederation, is the 
number of new industries that have been mentioned. That is a 
great sign the country is alive and going forward. You, my lord, 
have been good enough to say that I was in Canada, or, at least, in 
the British provinces at the time of the Confederation, and had 
some slight hand in bringing about its consummation. I confess 
that at that time, although I looked on the confederation of these 
provinces as a great and a good work, I w*as not entirely without 
misgiving as to the manner in which its practical operation might 
be felt in some parts of the Dominion ; I am bound to say that all 
those apprehensions have been entirely and fortunately disappointed. 
I think the history of tlie Dominion is one of which the authors of 
the scheme may well be proud. 1 know no Government which has 
worked with more success or with less friction — none which has 
left the rights of the individual more tree and untouched and yet 
has preserved the essentials of a strong and real Government. No 
doubt, in some respects, the Dominion has been fortunate. It has 
been fortunate in the succession of those who have presided as 
Governors-General. It has been fortunate in the spirit which has 
animated both the political parties which divide the country. It 
has been fortunate, too — I may be permitted to say so, as being 
wholly independent of parties in Canada — in some of the statesmen 
of Canada who have assisted in the working of that Government. 
It is thirty years since I first went there, but even before that time 
my old friend — one of the most eminent men who has been Gover- 
nor-General, Sir Edmund Head — told me he had a very remarkable 
man as his Prime Minister. Well : that man is Prime Minister still ! 
Just fancy ! At the time when Louis Napoleon was Emperor of 
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the French, when Bismarck had not been heard of, when Italy was 
not united, when Lord Pahnerston was Prime Minister of England, 
Sir John A. Macdonald was Prime Minister of Canada ; and now, 
after an interval of more than thirty years, though not without 
intervals — generally short ones — he is still at the head of the 
Government. That shows a great deal. It shows not only that 
the man is a remarkable man, but what are the self-restraints and 
governing instincts of the people who have chosen to entrust their 
destinies to his guidance. And now, my Lord Marquis, I have done 
your bidding, and as I have only obeyed your commands I owe no 
apology to the meeting. It is for you to apologise to it for having 
subjected it to the infliction of a speech certainly conveying no in- 
formation, and which must, I fear, be admitted to be only an object- 
less and fruitless waste of its time. 

The Bight Hon. Lord Brabsey, K.C.B. : I presume the noble 
Chairman has called upon me because a few days ago I made a com- 
munication to a public journal with reference to an exp^iment in 
colonisation in Canada. The subject of colonisation is now very 
much under pubUc consideration, and I thought any experience of a 
practical nature should be made public for general information. 1 
regret that my story was in some sense the story of a failure, but I 
desire to say that the causes of that failure were not in any sense 
connected with the want of resources and openings in Canada for 
emigrants from this country. Our failure was due to the nature of 
the agreements made— agreements which can easily be remedied 
now we have had experience, and the failure was still more due to 
the want of adequate personal super\ision. I am glad to say that 
all the persons who were emigrated under the auspices of the 
company with which I am connected have found in Canada a home 
in which they are prosperous, that every person who was sent out 
is now in profitable employment, and that, in short, he has no 
cause to regret his journey from the old country to the new. I feel 
deeply impressed with the necessity of effective personal supervision 
in order to secure success in colonisation. I have this afternoon 
been in communication with a gentleman well known in connection 
with successful colonisations — Mr. Arnold White. With his assist- 
ance I mean to make another effort, and I have no doubt that, with 
more experience and the good advice of Mr. White, I shall be able 
to make a communication of a more satisfactory nature than the 
one I have recently addressed to the columns of the Times. I 
should like to refer in a sentence to what fell from Sir George Baden- 
Powell as to the desirability — nay, the necessity— of establishing a 
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thorough communication from this country to Austraha by the 
Canadian Pacific route. I am glad to be able to say that steps of a 
practical nature are now being taken with a view to carrying out at 
an early day the grand scheme shadowed forth by Sir George Baden- 
Powell, and I hope that at the proper time the Imperial Oovem- 
ment will look with favour on the undertaking and grant us some 
assistance. 

Mr. J. G. CoLiiEB, C.M.G. : The gratitude which Canadians 
will feel for Lord Aberdeen's excellent paper — which I could wish 
had been a Uttle longer — will not be in any way lessened by the 
fact that the chair is occupied by the Marquis of Lome, who, 
during his official connection with the country, endeared himself to 
all Canadians. There is only one point in the paper to which I 
would specially refer, and that rather by way of amplification than 
criticism. The noble lord mentions that the number of emigrants 
proceeding to Canada by the St. Lawrence route in 1889 was 
27,000. As it might appear that that is the actual extent of the 
emigration to Canada, I may be allowed to explain that there are 
other routes by which emigrants travel, notably by way of the 
United States ; and as a matter of fact, the total number of settlers 
in the year mentioned is given in the official reports of the Minister 
of Agriculture as being between 70,000 and 80,000 — that is, after 
deducting the number of passengers who travelled through Canada 
on their way to the Western States. Although the country is much 
better known now than was the case some years ago, there is still 
a good deal of misapprehension prevalent as to its extent, its 
resources, and its climate, and Canadians like nothing better than 
to be visited by men ** of light and leading,'* especially when, as in 
Lord Aberdeen's case, they give the public the benefit of their im- 
pressions on their return. Canadians have one weakness, or 
perhaps it should be described as a source of strength — that is, that 
they are proud of and enthusiastic about their country, and I think 
most of the people who have been there will feel they are quite 
justified in that feeling. Every one who visits the country brings 
away the pleasantest recollections, and most of the visitors, I 
beUeve, go back again. I hope we may expect another visit from 
the noble lord before long, because I see he has purchased a 
property in the country, and I am sure when he returns he will 
receive a warm welcome. The progress which Canada has made 
in the last ten or fifteen years is not always realised in this country. 
So recently as ton years ago the eastern part of Canada was 
practically separated from the west. There was no communication 
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except through the States, but now we find all the provinces bound 
together by that great means of civilisation and progress — ^the rail- 
way. And I should like to mention that the policy which led to the 
construction of the great line had in view not only that result, but 
something equally important, and that was the making of Canada 
as important a Power on the Pacific as she has always been on the 
Atlantic. It is only natural that the completion of the railway 
should not have been allowed to end that great work. Before its 
completion arrangements were made for steamship communication 
between China, Japan, and British Columbia, while to-day — very 
appropriately in view of this meeting— the first steamer of the 
new service left Liverpool for the East to inaugurate that new 
service, which will be superior to anything which has ever 
been seen in that part of the Pacific. I may say that the 
fast steamers on this service are to be built under Admiralty super- 
vision, and that they are subsidised by the Imperial and Dominion 
Governments. Again, the Canadians have expressed themselves 
willing to subsidise a service between British Columbia and 
Australia, and have taken the keenest possible interest also in 
the cable communication between those two countries. If Aus- 
tralia will only second the efforts we are making, we shall before 
long have both steamship and cable communication between Canada 
and Australia, which will not only connect them, but extend their 
trading faciUties and complete the British line of communication 
round the world; for in Australia, China, and Japan they will 
be in connection with other lines of steamers plying to Europe by 
the Cape or the Suez Canal. I beUeve, for these reasons, that 
the progress of Canada will be greater in the future than in 
the past, and it is not going to be interrupted by McEinley tariffs 
or anything of that sort. In her desire to open up new markets, 
Canada has promised a large subsidy towards the establishment 
of a very fast line of steamers across the Atlantic between Great 
Britain and Canada; and already lines of steamers subsidised 
by the Canadian Government are plying regularly between the 
maritime provinces and the West Indies, by which means and by 
the excellent representation of Canada at the Jamaica Exhibition 
we hope the trade with these important Colonies will be largely in- 
creased. The great want of Canada at the present time is population. 
In Great Britain and other countries the congestion of population 
is giving rise to social questions of the gravest import. In Canada 
the population is still a small one. It numbers at the present time, 
I suppose from five to six milUons at the outside, and yet we have 
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hundreds of millions of acres of tbe most fertile lands in the World 
simply waiting for people to cultivate them. In the past, no doubt, 
Canada has been somewhat overshadowed in the race for immi- 
grants by her big neighbour to the south, but I believe that 
emigrants from this country will find in Canada all the advantages 
which the United States can offer, together with the inestimable 
benefit of still being under the British flag. It will be remembered 
that certain tenant-farmer delegates were invited by the Canadian 
Government to visit that country last autunm, and I do not think I 
am divulging any secret when I say that their reports, most of 
which have now been written, are of an extremely favourable nature. 
The Government is offering considerable bonuses to actual settlers 
on land in the Manitoba North- West and British Columbia, and it 
is hoped by these means to increase the number of agricultural 
settlers who now annually make their way to Canada. It only re- 
mains to say to those people for whom Canada offers so many 
advantages, that they will find a warm welcome in the Dominion, 
no matter to what part they may go. They will not be strangers. 
They will find there— what is not perhaps fally reahsed — the same 
language, the same laws, the same customs, and above all, notwith- 
standing anything that has been said, the same loyalty that exists 
in the Mother Coimtry. There is no doubt whatever as to the 
loyalty of Canadians. It has been more than once stated that no 
candidate would be elected to the Dominion House of Commons who 
was known to advocate annexation to the United States, and people 
have gone so far as to say that no man would be elected as village 
policeman who held such views. I finnly beUeve that Canada will 
remain, as she is now, one of the great bulwarks of the British 
Empire. I cannot see that any other result is possible when we 
consider that the French Canadians are among the most loyal of 
Her Majesty's subjects, and that, in addition, the remaining part of 
the population is largely composed of descendants of those grand 
men who, after the Declaration of Independence of the United States, 
removed to Canada rather than give up their allegiance to the 
British Crown. 

The Rev. George Hill, D.C.L., Nova Scotia : Bom in Canada 
and resident there sixty years, I have heard with great delight the 
sentiments which have been expressed with regard to Canadian 
loyalty. I beheve I echo the feelings of the overwhelming majority 
of the people when I say that they cherish the deepest loyalty to 
the Sovereign of these realms, and would be ready, as Englishmen 
always are, to lay down their hves in defence of the Crown and 
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country. It is too late now to attempt to discuss the paper, but 
there is one point to which I may allude, \'iz, the produce of the 
country. His lordship, Tvith admirable terseness and accuracy, has 
mentioned several of the products, but there is one to which I would 
like to call special attention as interesting the maritime provinces, 
and that is fruit. I verily believe that in no country in the world 
do they raise better apples and pears than in Nova Scotia. In the 
spring I have ridden through miles of apple blossom, and in the 
autumn through miles of these same orchards glowing with mag- 
nificent fruit. These apples are so mixed up with our neighbours' 
that they generally pass as American. Now, we as a people do 
not like to be called Americans. We are Americans just as EngUsh- 
men are Europeans, and not more so. We like our national title, 
and so with regard to our apples. I do wish that those who take 
any interest in Canada would, when they are invited to purchase 
American apples, inquire whether they are not Canadian ; for by so 
doing you would spread their reputation and add to our sources of 
revenue. 

Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G. : Before the discussion is 
brought to a close, may I be allowed to point out, for the sake of ac- 
curacy, that Sir George Baden-Powell, in the course of his very excel- 
lent speech, twice mentioned that the Reciprocity Treaty of " 1854 " 
between Canada and the United States was abrogated in " 1886 " ? 
That, of course, was a slip, the real date being " 186G." Then with 
regard to our map — ** Mercator's Projection " — I feel somewhat 
sensitive on that score, because in the early days of the Institute I 
had a personal responsibility in the matter. Of course the map is 
now rather behind the age, but still it senes to fulfil its intended 
object of giving a rough idea of the extent and vastness of the 
British Colonial Empire on the surface of the globe. I hope that 
one of tliese days we shall be able to hang on the walls also a map 
more like what we should perhaps desire to see. I cannot forbear 
taking this opportunity of saving with what interest I have 
listened to the very valuable address delivered by the noble Earl. 
And in regard to the reference which was made in the discussion 
which followed the subject of fruit-growing, I may say that none 
of you can fail to remember the magnificent exhibition of Cana- 
dian fruit products at South Kensington some few years ago at the 
Colonial Exhibition. It impressed me very much indeed. There 
wore no fewer than 1,000 diflferent specimens of Canadian apples 
shown on that occasion. On this point I entirely agree with the 
reverend gentleman who has just spoken, that over and over again 
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these apples are designated American by fruiterers in England, 
when, as a matter of fact, they are not so. It is only just to 
Canada the fact should be known, and recognised by the trade. 

The GHAiRifAN : You will all echo the sentiments which have 
been expressed by Sir Frederick Young and others with regard to the 
paper which Lord Aberdeen has read. The paper referred to the 
great natural resources of Canada, and touched also on the rather 
burning question of tariff arrangements. In speaking of the Colonies 
we must always remember that they have not got into our delightful 
way of positively liking to pay income-tax. An Englishman would 
hardly know himself unless he could anathematise all human beings 
who do not call themselves free-traders, and who do not pay income- 
tax. The Colonies do not quite see matters in the same light. I do 
not know that these tariffs, even the McEinley tariff, are always so 
formidable as they appear on paper. I remember some time ago 
hearing of an American customs officer who, after having performed 
his duty very diligently along part of the frontier, went and asked 
to have something added to his salary. He was coolly refused, and 
when he asked why, the answer was that he had been doing the 
very thing the Government did not wish him to do, viz., keeping 
the Customs line too strictly. I believe, in spite of tariff arrange- 
ments, that the sentiment which unites Canada to the Mother 
Country will always survive. It will survive partly, at all events, 
because every child throughout that vast territory reads in his school 
primers of the wars fought by his fathers to preserve the connection 
and uphold the Union Jack, and if you want the best form of Im- 
perial Federation, I hope you will always look to your school primers 
on historical subjects. We value the connection, because we are 
proud of our sons, and believe they will stand by us whenever we 
find ourselves, as the saying is, in a hole. But there is no doubt 
that these questions of tariffs are not quite imderstood in England. 
As soon as we hear of the raising of rates against British commerce 
we are rather apt to think the act is unfriendly. There is no doubt 
that the first effect is to raise round that country what old John Bright 
used to call a Chinese wall ; but there are other considerations which 
will overleap that barrier in the case of a coimtry having great 
natural resources like Canada, because our countrymen will always 
look to the vast resources to be developed, and will remember that 
the more they are developed by his own capital being lent to them, 
the more ultimately will come back to his pocket ; and I do not think, 
in the case of those countries having great natural resources, we 
need make ourselves uncomfortable because they wish to go in for a 
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little protection. It is a very good thing when Englishmen of 
eminence go and make themselves acquainted with the Colonies, and 
show them that they are apt to look not only at the interests of 
England, but at the interests of the Empire as a whole ; and al- 
though it may be some time before our Colonies are directly repre- 
sented in the Government organisation here — although the time will 
come, I hope, when they will be represented by some machinery 
that I need not now specialise, — in the meantime a very good pre- 
cursor of that representation is to be found in men like Lord 
Aberdeen, who may in the House of Lords represent those Colonies 
and those Colonists whom they have visited. I beg to move a vote 
of thanks to Lord Aberdeen for his paper. 

The motion was passed with acclamation. 

The Eabl of Aberdeen : I am very grateful for your cordial 
acceptance of this most kindly proposed vote. I feel very conscious 
of many omissions in my paper — in fact, I may say, after having 
trespassed on your patience for fifty minutes, I felt I had hardly 
touched on the fringe of the subject. I would have liked to speak of 
my experience of what may be called the social life of Canada. Sir 
George Baden-Powell alluded to the fact that we established our- 
selves for a time in one of the Canadian cities, and I could tell a 
tale of the kindness, the hospitality, and the geniality of our neigh- 
bours, which was typical of our experience all through Canada. I 
would like to inform Major Clark that we did penetrate to British 
Columbia, and that we were much impressed with the wonderful 
resources, and the amazingly fine scenery of that region. Indeed, in 
the words of Emerson, in reference to another celebrated locality, I 
may say that it " came up to the brag." Sir Arthur Gordon gaid 
no one who had lived in Canada could help loving it. Our short 
experience leads us to the same conclusion ; and in reference to him 
I can assure him that though, as he said, many years have elapsed 
since he was Governor of New Brunswick, and although since then 
he has had the great distinction of governing four or five other 
Colonies, he is not forgotten in Canada. The Rev. Dr. Hill spoke 
of the fruit of Canada. We saw a good deal of Canadian fruit, and 
in regard to Canadian grapes I can assure you there is no need to 
qualify their praise in the same way that the Scotchman was com- 
pelled to qualify the praise of the grapes of his native country. He 
praised the Scotch grapes, and when at length he was rather driven 
into a comer by opposing argument, he said — " I must premeese I 
like them soor." I may say, in conclusion, that I endeavoured to 
treat the whole subject from a general and, so to speak. Dominion 
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point of view, rather than from the standpoint of personal experiences. 
It is now my privilege to become the moathpiece and representative 
of this assembly, and to propose a cordial vote of thanks to the 
noble Marquis for presiding. I was delighted when I heard he was 
to preside, and no one can feel more indebted to him than I do. It 
is needless to say that in Canada the names of the Marquis and 
Marchioness of Lome are still fragrant, and that they are remembered 
there with affection and admiration and gratitude. "We all know 
the eminent ser\ices the noble Marquis has since that time rendered 
in this country to the Colonies, and I am sure you will all cordially 
join in this vote of thanks. 

The vote having been passed, the meeting separated. 
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TWENTY-THIED ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING. 

The Twenty-third Annual General Meeting was held in the Library 
of the Institute, Northumberland Avenue, on Tuesday, February 
24, 1891. 

Sir Fbederick Young, K.C.M.G., presided, and said : I have 
been very unexpectedly called upon to preside, owing to the regret- 
table absence of Viscount Bury, in consequence of the death of the 
Earl of Albemarle. It would, I am sure, have been particularly 
agreeable to the Council and the Fellows had his Lordship — who was 
the first President of this Institute — been able to be with us on tlie 
present occasion. I have, therefore, been requested by my colleagues 
to take his place. 

The Secretary read the notice convening the Meeting, and also the 
Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting, which were confirmed. 

The Chairman nominated Dr. John Rae, F.R.S., on behalf of 
the Council, and Mr. Henry G. Slade on behalf of the Fellows, 
-scrutineers of the ballot for the election of the Council. 

The Annual Report, which had previously been circulated 
amongst the Fellows, was taken as read. 

Report. 

The Council have the pleasure to present to the Fellows their 
Twenty-third Annual Report, which affords gratifying indications 
of uninterrupted progress. 

The Honorary Treasurer's Accounts are appended, and on com* 
^paring them with former statements it will be seen that the annual 
income shown therein has only been exceeded during one cor- 
responding period, viz., in 1889, which was altogether an excep- 
tional year, inasmuch as the twenty-first anniversary of the 
foundation of the Institute was then celebrated, and attracted a 
rmore than usual amount of attention to its aims and objects. 

During the past year 105 Resident and 195 Non-Resident Fellows 
^ere elected, or 800 in all, being the largest addition during recent 
years, with the exception of 1889. The total number on December 31 
'was 8,667, of whom 1,827 were Resident, 2,882 Non-Resident, and 
8 Honorary Fellows. The total number of Fellows who com- 
pounded for their Annual Subscriptions up to that date, and thus 
^qualified as life-members, was 784. 

m2 
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The Institute has to deplore the death of His Grace the Doke of 
Manchester, K.P., one of the original founders, who, as President, 
Vice-President, and Chairman of the Council, rendered invaluablo* 
aid in overcoming the difficulties with which it had to cope in the 
earlier part of its career, and whose influence was largely instra- 
mental in directing public attention to the great national importance- 
of its work, thus contributing to its estabUshment on a sound and 
permanent basis ; of the Bight Hon. the Marquis of Normanby^ 
G.C.M.G., one of the original Vice-Presidents of the Institute, and 
a consistent supporter of its objects ; and of Mr. Gisbome Molineux, 
who, as a member of the Council from the year 1871 up to the time- 
of his last illness, took a prominent part in the management of tha 
Institute, and continuously gave his services as an Honorary 
Auditor since its foundation in 1868. The removal by death d[ 
the following Fellows is also recorded with deep regret : — John 
A'Deane (New Zealand) ; Edward G. Banner ; Arthur C. S. Barkly, 
G.M.G. (the last British Governor of Heligoland) ; George Blaine- 
(Cape Colony) ; Henry Broadhurst (Sierra Leone) ; the Bight Hon. 
the Earl of Carnarvon (a Vice-President from the foundation of the- 
Institute to 1880) ; Major C. Carpenter, B.A. ; Alfred Chetham-Strode^ 
(New Zealand) ; Dr. S. J. Cole (Gold Coast Colony) ; Sur. Joao' 
Andrada Corvo ; the Eev. J. C. Coyte (Cape Colony) ; J. D. Grum- 
Ewing ; George Gumming; F. E. Dampier (British Guiana); 
H. W. Danby (Victoria) ; W. J. Dangar (New South Wales) ; 
E. H. Davenport; P. Stevenson Davis (Victoria); J. F. Debrot 
(Spanish Honduras); C. S. De Joux (Mauritius); Capt. W. 
Kay Dow (Transvaal); P. H. Dutton (South Austraha); Major 
C. V. Eccles ; W. T. Elliott (Queensland) ; Charles Fabiea 
(Trinidad) ; C. M. Fisher (Victoria) ; J. H. Gay-Boberts (Natal) r 
Edward George (Hong Kong) ; James Grant (Tasmania) ; Thomas 
Grant (India) ; H. C. Haarhoff (Cape Colony) ; G. W. E. Hitch* 
cock (Cape Colony); Frank Hood (Lagos); Samuel Keefer, C.E. 
(Canada) ; Samuel V. Kemp ; General Sir J. Henry Lefroy, K.C.M.G.,. 
C.B. (a member of the Council from January 1885 to June 1886) ; 
John Macpherson (Victoria) ; John McConnell (British Guiana) ; 
WiUiam Martin ; Stephen Mason ; Hon. Mr. Justice C. S. Mein 
(Queensland) ; J. M. Metzger (Sierra Leone) ; Hugh Muir; T. Lee- 
Mullins ; Thomas O'Qrady (Victoria) ; W. Wreford Paddon (Cape- 
Colony) ; Myles Patterson (Victoria) ; F. W. Paul (New Zealand) ;: 
Edward Pharazyn (New Zealand) ; J. J. Phelps (Tasmania) ; Dr. J. 
H. Poland (Queensland) ; W. Agnew Pope; Hon. W. H. Bavens- 
croft, C.M.G. (Ceylon) ; Andrew Bobertson (Canada) ; Beginald 
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Boss (British Honduras); Walter Searle (Cape Colony); T. H. 
fipilsbury (Gambia); J. W. Standing (British Honduras); P. G. 
Vanderbyl ; George Vane, C.M.G. (Ceylon) ; William Walker (a 
member of the Council from the foundation of the Institute to 
May 1889); Hon. James White, M.L.C. (New South Wales); 
James T. White (Ceylon). 

Vacancies on the Council have arisen since the last Annual Meet- 
ing through the deaths of His Grace the Duke of Manchester, K.P., 
4Lnd the Right Hon. the Marquis of Normanby, G.C.M.G., Vice- 
Presidents, and Mr. Gisbome Molineux, Councillor, and the re- 
signation of Mr. John Dennistoun Wood, Councillor ; the Right Hon. 
W. H. Smith, M.P., andSir WiUiam Mackinnon, Bart., CLE., have 
teen appointed Vice-Presidents, and Lieut.-General Sir W. F. D. 
Jervois,G.C.M.Q.,C.B.,andMr. JohnPaterson, Councillors, odmtenm 
-and subject to confirmation by the Fellows. The following retire in 
•conformity with Rule 7, and are eligible for re-election: — Vice- 
Presidents : H.R.H. Prince Christian, K.G., the Right Hon. Viscount 
Cranbrook, G.C.S.I., the Right Hon. the EarlofDunraven,K.P., the 
Right Hon. Earl Granville, K.G., and the Right Hon. the Earl of 
Rosebery. Councillors : Mr. F. H. Dangar, Major-General Sir Henry 
Green, K.C.S.I., C.B., Sir Arthur Hodgson, K.C.M.G., Mr. H. J. 
Jourdain, C.M.G., Mr. J. R. Mosse, and Sir Francis Villeneuve 
•Smith. 

It has been the practice of recent years to pay off considerable 
4imounts beyond the stipulated half-yearly payments in reduction of 
the loan raised for purchasing the freehold of the Institute site. 
In 1888;ei,201. 155. Id. was so applied ; in 1889 £1,414. 19«. lOd. ; in 
1890 £1,666. 05. dd. ; and for 1891 no less a sum than £1,961. 125. 5d. 
will be set apart. The effect of this operation will be to 
accelerate by a further period of three years the repayment of the 
•entire loan, which will thus be extinguished not later than July 1, 
1914, instead of July 1, 1926, as originally provided. Donations to 
the Building Fund amounting to £109. 4s. were received during 
the past year, and the Council invite further contributions, as it is 
<lesirable that the handsome and commodious building occupied by 
the Institute should be freed from debt as soon as possible. The 
amount due on December 31st, 1890, was £29,068. I5. Id. 

The Council recommend that Rule 20 be altered by the insertion of 
the words " and remaining in the United Kingdom for a period of 
three months '* after the words " any Non-Resident Fellow arriving 
in the United Kingdom." The rule, if this alteration is adopted, 
will read thus : — 
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Kule20. — ** Any Non-Resident Fellow arriving in the United 
Kingdom and remaining in the United Kingdom for a period of 
three months shall pay the Resident Fellow's subscription of 
£2 per annum (less the amount already paid as a Non-Resident 
Fellow for that year), and shall continue to pay the same during 
his temporary stay in the Unitfed Kingdom." 

The Annual Conversazione took place — by the kind permis- 
sion of the Trustees of the British Museum — on June 24 at the 
Natural History Museum, Cromwell Road, and it is interesting 
to mention that the building was thus used for the first time. 
Temporary arrangements were made, in conjunction with the 
Society of Arts, for artificial lighting. The visitors numbered 2,770, 
and representatives of nearly every British Colony were present. 

The Ordinary Meetings of the Session have been held at the 
Whitehall Rooms, Hotel M^tropole, as usual, and the following 
papers have been read since the date of the last Report : — 

** The Money of the British Empire." By Mr. Lesley C. 
Probyn. 

'• Forestry in the Colonies and India." By Dr. W. Schlich. 

"AustraUa Revisited, 1874-1889." By Sir Arthur Hodgson, 
K.C.M.G. 

**The Military Defence Forces of the Colonies." By 
Colonel John F. Owen, R.A. 

"Capital and Labour for the West Lidies." By Mr. Henry 
Fowler. 

** Agriculture in Fiji." By Mr.H. H. Thiele (taken as read). 

** British East Africa." By Mr. George S. Mackenzie. 

" The Aborigines of Australia." By Mr. Edward Greville. 

** Agricultural and Technical Education in the Colonies." By 
Mr. Henry F. Moore. 

A Special Meeting was also held at Prince's Hall, Piccadilly, when 
the Right Hon. Lord Carrington, G.C.M.G., read a paper on 
** Australia as I saw it," and His Royal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
K.G., G.C.M.G., President, honoured the Listitute by presiding. 

The Coimcil having come to the conclusion that it was desirable 
for the Institute to publish its own monthly Journal during the 
Session in advance of and in addition to the annual volume of 
Proceedings, the first number was issued to the Fellows in 
December last. 

The Council have long been persuaded that the political and 
commercial history and the geography of the Colonies should be 
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more carefully taught in our Elementary and Publio Schools, and 
form a subject for examination ; and that, for advanced pupils desirous 
of taking a degree in the History Schools of the Universities, the 
constitutional history of the Colonies should have its due share of 
attention. The first two volumes of a series dealing with the great 
self-governing Colonies, and designed for educational purposes as well 
as for the general reader, have been published by the Clarendon Press 
under the auspices of the Royal Colonial Institute. They are entitled 
"A History of the Dominion of Canada," and ** A Geographical 
Study of the Dominion of Canada," and were compiled by the Rev. 
W. P. Greswell, M.A. Both works have been carefully examined 
and revised by a special committee of the Council. The South 
African division is now in manuscript, and will form the subject of 
the next issue. 

The additions to the Library, as set forth in the annexed 
tabulated statement, comprise 724 volumes, 848 pamphlets, 
26,658 newspapers, 12 maps, and 18 miscellaneous gifts. Among 
the more important accessions are the following : — " British 
Dominions in North America," 1778 ; Heriot's " Travels through 
the Canadas," 1807; Day's ** Eastern Townships of Canada"; 
Barton's " History of New South Wales " (the Government of New 
South Wales) ; " Prodromus of the Zoology of Victoria " (the 
Government of Victoria) ; '* Picturesque Atlas of Australasia " 
(Picturesque Atlas Publishing Company) ; ** The Publications of the 
Australian Museum " (the Trustees); Roth's "Aborigines of Tas- 
mania " (the Author) ; Jardine's " Expedition to Cape York " ; 
" Voyage of the * Beagle ' " (Mr. John Murray) ; Funnell's " Voyage 
round the World " ; Ligon's " History of Barbados," 1657— the 
oldest Colonial work in the Library ; Frere's " History of Barbados " ; 
Dallas's "History of the Maroons" (Mr.C.WashmgtonEves,C.M.G.) ; 
Blome's "Description of the Island of Jamaica," second edition, 
1678 (Mr. E. J. Sadler) ; Trapham's " Jamaica," 1679 ; Smith's 
" Nevis," 1745 ; MeUis's ** St. Helena " (Mr. F. H. Parker) ; Dilke's 
" Problems of Greater Britain " (Macmillan & Co.) ; " Calendar of 
State Papers, Colonial Series, 1669-1674 " (the Master of the Rolls) ; 
" The Dictionary of National Biography," volumes i. to xxv. ; and 
the following Handbooks and Directories, which form a most com- 
plete and valuable collection for purposes of reference: — Sands' 
" Sydney Directory, and Country Directory of New South Wales " 
(the Publishers); Sands & MacDougall's "Melbourne Directory," 
and •* South Australian Directory" (the Publishers); Pugh's 
"Queensland Almanac and Directory"; Walch's "Tasmanian 
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Almanac " (the Publishers) ; Solomon's ** Northern Territory of 
South AustraHa Almanac and Directory " (the Pubhshers); Gale's 
" Year-Book of Western Australia " ; Hayter's " Victorian Year- 
Book " (the Compiler) ; GreviUe's " Year-Book of Australia " (the 
Editor) ; Gordon & Gotch's *' Australian Handbook " (the Pub- 
lishers) ; Johnston's ** Tasmanian Official Record " (the Compiler) ; 
Stone's ** Otago and Southland Directory " (the Publishers) ; various 
Canadian Directories (Dr. J. G. Bourinot, C.M.G.) ; " Argus Annual," 
Cape Colony (the Publishers) ; Davis's *' Natal Almanac and 
Directory " (the Publishers) ; Jardine's " British Guiana Directory " 
(the Publishers) ; '* Jamaica Handbook" (the Editors); "British 
Honduras Handbook " (the Publishers); "Hong Kong and China 
Directory" (the Publishers); "Singapore and Straits Directory" 
(the Publishers), &c. The Council fully recognise the Uberahty of 
the various Colonial Governments, authors, publishers, Fellows of 
the Institute, and others in contributing to make the Library a 
centre for distributing information on all subjects relating to the 
Colonies, as is evinced by the constant applications from all sources 
for permission to consult the Government publications, works of 
reference, and general Colonial Uterature therein contained. The 
Library comprised on the 81st December last 8,878 volumes, 
4,483 pamphlets, and 229 files of newspapers. 

On hearing of the destruction by fire of the building of the 
University of Toronto, together with most of its valuable contents, 
the Council conveyed to the authorities an expression of their 
deep regret at the loss they had sustained, and fnade a donation 
of books towards the formation of a new Library. 

The number of appUcations constantly received for informa- 
tion on Colonial subjects affords gratifying testimony to the in- 
creasing appreciation of the usefulness of the Litdligence De- 
partment of the Listitute. The following recent examples serve 
to illustrate the important character of the investigations in the 
conduct of which assistance has been sought : — The importaticm of 
Canadian cattle in its relation to cattle raising in the British 
Isles; the Constitution of Canada in connection with Australian 
Federation; the Newfoundland Fisheries question; the storage of 
water in Australia; the extirpation of rabbits in Australia and 
New Zealand; the timber resources of Western Australia; the 
utilisation of the Fhormium tenax in New Zealand; oyster-culture 
in New South Wales; the fisheries of South AMca and Australia; 
the coal resources of the Cape of Good Hope and Natal; the cul- 
tivation of Sisal hemp in the Bahamas; the cultivation of cocoa 
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in Ceylon; the cultivation of coflfee in the West Indies; the 
manu&ctore of indiarubber in British Honduras and West AMca; 
Ibee-culture in the Colonies; Chinese immigration; emigration to 
British Colonies, &o. 

In previous reports the Council urged the admission of Colonial 
Government Securities into the category of Trust Fund investments, 
in furtherance of the view enunciated by representatives of the 
Colonies at the Colonial Conference of 1887 ; and they are still of 
opinion that, in justice to the Colonies, as well as in the interests of 
British investors, it is highly desirable that legislative sanction 
should be sought by the introduction into the Imperial Parliament 
of a special BUI. 

The Council observe with satisiiEu^tion that energetic measures 
«re being taken in the Dominion of Canada to extend commercial 
relations with the Mother Country and the Colonies, the adoption 
by the United States of the McEinley Tariff Act having interposed 
-serious barriers to the importation of Canadian produce into that 
oountry; and they entertain an earnest hope that, in view of the 
$^at facilities which are afforded by the Canadian Pacific Railway 
and its trade connections, equally profitable markets will ere long 
1)6 opened up in various parts of the British Empire. The 
Council are glad to see that efforts are being made to bring about 
closer commercial relations between the Dominion of Canada and 
our West Indian possessions. 

In view of the fekct that the Commercial Treaties between Great 
Britain and some of the European Powers will expire shortly, the 
Council are pleased to learn that a Committee has been appointed 
to report to Her Majesty's Government on the subject, and that the 
views of the Colonies will be ascertained before any new Treaties 
Are made. 

At a preliminary Australasian Federation Conference which 
was held in Melbourne last February, it was resolved that "the 
best interests and the present and future prosperity of the Austral- 
asian Colonies will be promoted by an early union under the 
Crown." The Council await with deep interest the result of the 
meeting of the National Australasian Convention, to be held in 
Sydney on the 2nd of March next, when the delegates appointed 
by the Legislatures of the several Colonies will assemble for the 
pxurpose of considering and reporting upon an adequate scheme 
for a Federal Constitution. 

G^ie grant of Responsible Government to Western Australia 
during the past year secured to the people of that Colony privileges 
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wliich have long been possessed by the other Australian Colonies^ 
and will, it is hoped, inaugurate an era of prosperity and stimulate 
the development of a vast territory of varied resources. 

Fresh fields for British enterprise and the- expansion of British 
trade have recently been provided by the addition to the Empire of 
upwards of one and a half million square miles of territory in Africa. 
The work of one of the great Chartered Companies which is 
engaged in preparing the way for future developments formed an 
attractive subject of discussion at the opening meeting of the 
current Session. 

In conclusion, the Council congratulate the Fellows on the 
continued prosperity of the Boyal Colonial Institute, and the success 
that has attended its earnest and consistent efforts to diffuse 
trustworthy information respecting Colonial affairs, to impress on 
the people of the Mother Country the claims of the Colonies and 
India to an increased share of public attention and sympathy, and 
to maintain unimpaired the unity of the British Empire. 
By order of the Council, 

J. S. O'HALLORAN, 
January 27, 1891. Secretary. 



DONATIONS TO BUILDING FUND. 

(To Dbcbmbbb 31, 1890.) 

£ ». d. 

Amount announced in previous Reports 5,141 3 9 

Frank M. Dntton 62 10 

Frederick Dutton 62 10 

C. E. Cullen 2 2 

John Hall (Melbourne) 110 

Alfred Radford (Second Donation) 110 



£6,250 7 
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STATEMENT OF RECEIPTS 
Fob the Yeab ending 



Receipts. 

£ s. d. 

Bank Balance as per last Aoconnt £2,075 15 3 

<?ash in hands of Secretary 12 19 4 

2,088 14 7 

7 Life Subscriptions of £20 140 

1 „ „ £13 13 

51 „ „ £10 510 

7 „ „ to complete 68 14 

108 Entrance Fees of £3 324 

221 „ „ £1. 1* 232 1 

9 H „ to complete 17 11 

1,319 Subscriptions of £2 2,688 

1,413 „ £1.1* 1,483 13 

149 t, £1 and under to oomplete... 142 15 

6,559 14 

Amount received in connection with the ConvCTsazione 396 15 

Rent for one year to December 25, 1890, less Property Tax 1,170 

Insurance repaid 7 7 

Interest on Deposit 46 7 

Building Fund (Donations in aid of) 109 4 

Proceeds of Sale of Papers, &c. 30 9 

Journal 105 10 6 



£9,514 1 1 
January 1, 1891. 
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AKD PAYMENTS. 
Dbcbmbeb 31, 1890. 

Paticekts. 

£ t. d, 
Salaries and Wages 1,336 3 

Printing Proceedings, &c 392 16 8 

Journal 26 10 4 

Printing, ordinary 66 13 9 

Advertising Meetings 37 5 

Hire of Rooms for Meetings, and Expenses 133 12 

Reporting Meetings 23 12 6^ 

Reports of Meetings sent to Fellows 199 8 9 

Postages 368 19 3 

Stationery 166 7 

Newspapers « 109 18 

Library — Books, Binding, &c 164 8 1 

Housekeeper, Fuel, Light, &o 89 16 9 

Bonding, Furniture, Repairs, &c 129 2 

Guests' Dinner Fund 34 9 2 

Rates and Taxes 271 13 6 

Fire Insurance 23 19 

LawChaiges 63 17 O 

GonyezBazione — 

Refreshments :^11 6 

Electric Lighting, &c 160 16 9 

Floral Decorations 10 

Music 53 10 

Printing 18 5 6 

Fittings, Furniture, &c 47 15 

Attendance, &c 34 4 5 

535 16 8 

Gratuity 80 

Mi«ellaneous 75 12 4 

Payments on Account of Mortgage — 
Interest £1,284 2 4 

Principal 2,177 11 

3,461 13 4 

Subscriptions paid in error, refunded 8 2 

Amount of Cheque outstanding 15 17 

7.804 11^ 

Balance in band as per Bank Book £1,707 10 1 

Cash in hands of Secretary 1 19 9 

1,709 9 10 

£9.614 1 1 
M. F. OMMANNEY, " 

Honorary Treasurer, 
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LIST OF DONORS TO LIBRABY— 1890. 



Donon 



Abrahams, P. S., M.A., M.D 

Ackroyd, E. J. (Hong Kong) 

Agnew, Hon. J. W., M.D. (Tasmania) 

Agricultural Gazette and Planters* Journal 

(Barbados), Proprietors of 

Aheame, Surgeon- Major J. (Queensland) ... 

Albury Border Post, Proprietors of 

Allen & Co., Messrs. W. H 

Anderson, A. A 

Anglo-Saxon (Ottawa), Proprietors of 

Anthropological Institute ^ 

Antigua, Government of 

Antigua Observer, Proprietors of 

Antigua Standard, Proprietors of 

Argosy (British Guiana), Proprietors of ... 
Argus Printing and Publishing Co., Cape 

Town 

Assam, Chief Commissioner of 

Austin, H. W 

Australasian (Melbourne), Proprietors of... 
Australasian Association for me Advance- 
ment of Science 

Australasian Ironmonger, Proprietors of ... 
Australasian Journal of Pharmacy, Pro- 
prietors of 

Australasian Manufacturer, Proprietors of 
Australasian Medical Gazette, Proprietors 

of 

Australian Irrigation Colonies, Proprie- 
tors of 

Australian Museum (Sydney), Trustees of 
Australian Trading World, Proprietors of... 

Bahamas, Government of the 

Ballarat Star, Proprietors of 

Balme, Messrs. C. k Co 

Bank of Australasia 

Barbados Globe, Proprietors of 

Barbados Herald, Proprietors of 

Barker's Trade and Finance 

Barrow-in-Furness Public Library 

Bayly, Miss Elizabeth Boyd 

Beaufort Courier (Cape Colony), Pro- 
prietors of 

Bedford Enterprise (Cape Colony), Pro- 
prietors of 

Bdcher, Rev. Brymer 

Belmonte, B. E. C, D.C.L. (British Guiana) 

Berbice Gazette, Proprietors of 

Berkeley, F. W. 

Black, Surgeon-Major W. G 
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.Donors 



Blackwood & Sons, Messrs. W 

Board of Technical Education, New South 

Wales 

Body.Bev. Dr. (Canada) 

Bombay, Government of 

Bonwick, James 

Bourinot, Dr. J. G., C.M.G. (Canada) 

Bowen, Rt. Hon. Sir George, G.C.M.G 

Boyle, Hon. C, C.M.G. (Gibraltar) 

Brad, Messrs. G. & Co. (Kimberley) 

Brisbane Courier (Queensland), Proprietors 

of 

British and Foreign Anti-Slavery Society... 
British Bechnanaland, Administrator of ... 

British Columbia, Government of 

British Guiana, Court of Policy 

British Guiana, Immigration Department 

British Honduras, Government of 

British Journal of Commerce, Proprietors 

of 

British New Guinea, Governor of 

British North Borneo Co 

British South Africa Co 

British Trade Journal, Proprietors of 

Brown, Dr. J. C 

Bult, C. M. (Cape Colony) 

Cadell, George 

Caldecott, Rev. A 

Cambridge University Library 

Canada, Government of 

Canada, High Commissioner for 

Canadian Institute (Toronto, Canada) 

Canterbury Chamber of Commerce (New 

Zealand) 

Canterbuiy College (New Zealand) 

Canterbury Times, I^prietors of 

Cape Argus, Proprietors of 

Cape Ai^s (Home Edition), Proprietors 

of 

Cape Law Journal, Proprietors of 

Cape of Good Hope, Agent-General for ... 

Cape of Good Hope, Government of 

Cape of Good Hope, Supt-General of 

Edocation ^ 

Cape of Good Hope University, Cihancellor 

of 

Cape Times, Proprietors of 

Cape Town Chamber of Commerce 

Capitalist, Proprietors of 

Capricomian (Queensland), Proprietors of 

Carter & Co., Messrs. J 

Cassell k Co., Messrs 
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Ceylon, Government of 

Ceylon Observer, Proprietors of 

ChAT>iTiftn & TTAll.Mftfunrfl ^-. 
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Charters Towers Times (Queensland), Pro- 
prietors of *.. 




Chemist and Druggist of Australasia, Pro- 
prietors of 

Christchurch Press, Proprietors of 

Chronicle and Directoiy for China, Japan, 
Arc Pronrieiorsof ..• 


... 


Citizen. Proorietors of ••.... 




aty Liberal Club 

Clsurendon Press 


... 


Clark, Mrs. McCosh , 

Clarke, Hyde.r.rr- ,-.,,,--, ^ t- 


... 


Colonial CoU^e 


1 


Colonial Guardian (British Honduras), 
Proprietors of » 




Colonial Military Gazette XNew South 
Wales), Proprietors of 




Colonial Museum (Wellington, New Zea- 
land) ... 




Colonial Office 




Colonial Standard (Jamaica), Proprietors of 
Colonies. Secretarv of State for the 


..- 


Colonies and India, Proprietors of 

Commeroial (Manitoba), Proprietors of 

CooTfi^. Chief (V>mmiflBioner of ..r ^t.-T»- 


... 


Comoration of London 




CJritic (Nova Scotia), Proprietors of 

Cunningham, P. (New Zealand) 

Cvnma Government of ......•• 


... 


Daily Chronicle (British Guiana), Pro- 
prietors of 




Dale, Sir Langham,E.C.M.G. (Cape Colony) 

Darling Downs Gazette (Queensland), 

Proprietors of •• 


... 


Daubeney, Gen. Sir H. C. B., G.C.B 

Davies. Boblin & Pearce. Messrs 


... 


Davin N F . M.P. rCanada") 




Davis N. Darnell (British Guiana) 




DfLvis Messrs P & Sons TNataD 




De Sonza. M. C. ^Jamaica) 


1 


Deutsche Kolonialcresellschaft 




Dominion Illustrated (Canada), Proprie- 
tors of . ••. 




Durban Chamber of Commerce 




Durban. Mavor of 




Barly Dawn (Sherbro*), Proprietors of 

llast India Association 


... 


TTTniorrants' Information Office 




Empire (Toronto, Canada), Proprietors of... 


... 
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European Mail, Proprietors of 

Evening Herald (Newfoandland), Proprie- 
tors of 

Eves, C. Washington, C.M.G 

Fanners' Chronicle (Cathcart, Cape 

Colony), Proprietors of 

Fiji, Qovemment of 

Fiji Times, Proprietors of 

Finch, John 

Fleming, Hon. Francis, C.M.Q. (Hong 

Kong) 

Fort Beaufort Advocate, Proprietors of ... 

Foster, Hon. G. B. (Canada) 

Fox, Sir William, E.C.M.G. (New Zealand) 
Friend of the Free State, Proprietors of ... 

Gallagher, D. M 

Geological and Natural History Survey of 

Cai^a 

Gibraltar Chronicle, Proprietors of 

Gold Coast Colony, Government of 

Gold Fields Times, (Johannesburg) 

Gordon k. Gotch, Messrs 

Gough. E. H 

Greater Britain, Proprietors of 

Green, Morton 

Grenada, Government of 

Grenada People, Proprietors of 

Greville, E. (New South Wales) 

Griffith, Hon. T. Risely (Seychelles) 

Guilfoyle, W. R. (Victoria) 

Gympie Miner (Queensland), Proprietors 

of 

Haarhoff. Rev. Dr. B. J 

Harbor Grace Standard (Newfoundland), 

Proprietors of 

Hardwicke, Dr. E. A 

Harrison, J. B. (British Guiana) 

Haynes, T. H 

Hayter, H. H., C.M.G. (Melbourne) 

HaieU, Walter 

Heaton, J. Henniker, M.P 

Hews Sc Co., Messrs. R. S. (Queensland) ... 
Historical and Scientific Society of 

Manitoba 

Hobart Chamber of Commerce 

Hobart Mercury, Proprietors of 

Home and Colonial Mail, Proprietors of ... 
Hong Kong Daily Press, Proprietors of ... 

Hong Kong, Government of 

Hopkins, J. Castell (Canada) 

Hungerford, F. R. 

Hyderabad, Indent at 
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niastrated AustnJian Nfews, Proprietors of 

Illustrated Sydnej- .^ews, Proprietors of ... 

Imperial Federation League 

Im Thorn, B. F. (British Guiana) 

India, Oovemmentof 

India Oflace 

India, Secretary of State for 

Ingemerog-Ferretero, Proprietors of 

Inquirer and Commeroial News (Western 
Australia), Ftoprietors of 

Institute of Bankers 

Institute of Chemistry of Great Britain ... 

Institution of Oivil Engineers 

Insurance and Banking Record (Melbourne), 
Proprietors of 

Irwin, Deputy Surgeon-General C. G 

Italian African Society 

Jamaica, Board of Supervision for Belief of 
the Poor 

Jamaica, Government of ', 

Jamaica Gleaner, Proprietors of 

Jardine, C. E. (British Guiana) 

Johannesburg Standard, Proprietors of 

Johnstone, B. M. (Tasmania) 

Jones, W. H 

Juta Sc Go., Messrs. J. 0. (Cape Colony) ... 

Kapunda Herald, Proprietors of 

Eew Royal Gardens, Director of 

Knox, Alfred (Transvaal) 

Eoninklijk Instituut, 's Gravenhage 

LabiUi^re, F. P. de 

Land Boll. Proprietors of 

Launceiton Examiner, Proprietors of 

Launceston Mechanics* Institute 

Leeds Public Library 

Leeward Islands, Government of 

l^efroy (the late), General Sir J. H., 
K.C.M.G., C.B 

L'Institut Canadien de Quebec 

Liverpool Public Library 

London Chamber of Commerce 

Lucas, A. R. B. (South Australia) 

Lumg^, George (Mauritius) 

LyttSton Times (New Zealand), Proprie- 

' tors of 

Mackay Standard (Queensland), Proprie- 
tors of 

Maomillan & Co., Messrs 

Madagascar News, Proprietors of 

Madras, Government of 

Maitland Mercury (New South Wales), 
Proprietors of... 
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Malta, Proprietors of 

Malta Standard, Proprietors of 

Malta Times, Proprietors of « 

Manchester Oeographical Society 

Manchester PabUc Library 

Manitoba, Department of Agriculture 

Manitoba Free Press, Proprietors of 

Manitoba Gazette, Proprietors of 

Manitoba, Oovemment of 

Bfary borough Colonist, Proprietors of 

Mauritius, Government of 

Medical Board of Victoria 

Melbourne Age, Proprietors of 

Melbourne Argus, Proprietors of 

M^boume Daily Telegraph, Proprietors of 

Melbourne Iieader, Proprietors of 

Melbourne Public Library 

MeMU, S 

Melville, Mullen & Slade, Messrs 

Miles Bros. & Co., Messrs 

Molineux, Gisbome (the late) 

Moloney, Sir Alfred, K.C.M.G. (Lagos) 

Montreal Harbour Commissioners 

Montreal Star, Proprietors of 

Montreal Witness, Proprietors of 

Moore, Dr. J. Muiray 

Morgan, H. J. (Canada) 

Morrison, James (Western Australia) 

Mueller, Baron Ferdinand Von, K.C.M.G. 

(Victoria) 

Murray, John 

Mysore, .Resident at 

Nash, F. W 

Nash, R. L 

Nassau Guardian (Bahamas), Proprietors of 

Natal, Government of 

Natal Harbour Board 

Natal Mercury, Proprietors of 

Natal Railways, General Manager of 

Natal Witness, Proprietors of 

National Club 

Naz, Hon. Sir Virgile, K.C.M.G., M.L.C. 

(Mauritius) 

Nea<re, D. C. (Straits Settlements) 

New Era (Trinidad), Proprietors of 

Nefl^oundland Delegates to London 

New South Wales, Agent-General for 

New South Wales, Department of Mines... 
New South Wales, {Department of Public 

Instruction 

New South Wales, CK)vemment of 

New Zealand* Agent-Genera] for 
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New Zealand, Ooyerament of 

New Zealand Instittite 

New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agoncy 

New Zealand, Begistrar-Gtoneral of 

Nisfoet&Co., Messrs 

North Borneo Herald, Proprietors of 

Northern Miner (Qaeensland), Proprietors 

of 

Northern Territoiy Times (S. Australia), 

Proprietors of 

North- West Provinces and Oadh (India), 

Government of 

Nova Scotia Historical Society 

Nova Scotia Legislative Library 

Nova Scotian Institute of Natural Science 

Nowell, B. G. (Tasmania) 

Oamara Mall (New Zealand), Proprietors of 

Ontario, Government of 

Ontario, Minister of Education 

Otago Daily Times (New Zealand), Pro- 
prietors ol 

Parker, F. H. (Cyprus) 

Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 

Company 

Perak, British Resident ,.. 

Petherick, B. A 

Pictorial Australian (South Australia), 

Proprietors of 

Picturesque Atlas Publishin|p Co. (Sydney) 

Pinsent, Sir R* J. (Newfoundland) 

Planters' Gazette, Proprietors of 

Popofif, 

Port Elizabeth Chamber of Commerce 

Port of Spain Gazette, Proprietors of 

Potchefstipoom Budget, Proprietors of 

Press (Transvaal), Proprietors of 

Prince Edward Island, Government of....^. 
Public Health Department, Melbourne... 

Public Health, Proprietors of 

Pun jab. Government of 

Qu'Appelle Progress (Canada), Proprietors 

of «* 

Quebec, Government of 

Queen's College, Kingston, Canada 

Queensland, Agent-General for 

Queensland, Ouvemment of 

Queensland, Government Meteorologist; of 
Queensland Mercantile Gazette, Propria ors 

of 

Queensland Punch, Proprietors of.. 
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Queenslander, Proprietors qf «..<;. 
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Donors 



Queenstown Free Preas (Cape >1( ny), Pro- 
prietors of 

Bedpath, Peter 

Begina Leader (Oanada), Proprietors of... 

Benton, A. Wood 

Bitchaidson, 0. J 

Bitchie. J. B 

Bolls, Bight Hon. the Master of the 

Both, H. Ling 

Bowland, Dr.E. D. (British Goiana) 

Boyal Agricnltaral and Commercial Society 
of British Oniana 

Boyal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch) 

Boyal Asiatic Society (Straits Branch) 

Boyal Engineer Listitute, Chatham 

Boyal Engineering Association of New 
South Wales 

Boyal Geographical Society 

Boyal Geographical Society of Australasia 
(Victorian Branch) 

Boyal Humane Society of Australasia 

B^ral Institution 

Boyal Scottish Geographical Society 

Boyal Society of Canada 

Boyal Society of New South Wales 

Boyal Society of South Australia 

Boyal Society of Tasmania 

Boyal Society of Victoria 

Boyal Statistical Society 

Boyal United Service Institution 

Bussell. H. C, C.M.G. (New South Wales) 

Sadler, B. J. (Jamaica) 

St. (}eorge*s Chronicle (Grenada), Pro- 
prietors of 

St. Helena Guardian, Proprietors of 

St. Margaret's & St. John's Public Library 

Salmon, C. S 

Sands, John (New South Wales) 

Sands & MacDougall, Messrs 

Schoraburgk, Dr. B. (South Australia) 

Sherbrooke, Bight Hon. Viscount, G.C.B.... 

Sierra Leone Weekly News, Proprietors of 

Sinclair, A. C. (Jamaica) 

Singapore Free Press, Proprietors of 

Singapore and Straits Directory, Pro- 
prietors of 

Smith, Hon. B. Burdett, C.M.G., M.L.C. 
(New South Wales) 

Smith, Warres (Hong Kong) » 

Smithsonian Institution, United States 

Society of Arts 

Solombn, V. L. (South Australia) 
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South Africa, Proprietors of 

South Australia, Agent-General for 

Sonth Aostralia, Government of 

South Australian Advertiser, Proprietors of 

Sonth Australian Public Library 

South Australian Begister, Proprietors of 

Star (Transvaal), Proprietors of 

Stawell School of Mines (Victoria) 

Stone, Messrs. J., Son & Co. (New Zealand) 

Stow, Frederick (Orange Free State) 

Straits Settlements, Government of 

Straits Times, Proprietors of 

Street & Co., Messrs 

Swansea Public Libraiy 

Sydney Bulletin, Proprietors of 

Sydney Daily Telegraph, Proprietors of ... 

Sydney Bcho, Proprietors of 

Sydney Free Public Library 

Sydney Mail, Proprietors of 

Sydney Morning Herald, Proprietors of ... 

Sydney University 

Symons, G. J., F.R.8 

Tasmania, Agent-General for 

Tasmania, Attorney-General of 

Tasmania, Government of 

Tasmania, Government Statist of 

Tasmanian Government Railways, General 
Manager 

Technological Museum, New South Wales 

Timaru Herald, Proprietors of 

Times of Cyprus, Proprietors of 

Toronto Globe, Proprietors of 

Toronto University ,..., 

Townsville Heraid (Queensland), Pro- 
prietors of 

Transvaal Advertiser, Proprietors of 

Trendell, A. J. B., C.M.G 

Trinidad, (Government of 

Trinidad, Begistrar-General of 

Tropical Agriculturist, Proprietors of 

Union Bank of Australia 

United Service Gazette, Proprietors of 

United States. Government of 

Unwin, Fisher 

Venezuelan Consul !!.!!.....!! 

Victoria, Agent-General for !.!...!!.... 

Victoria, Department of Mines and Water 
Supply 

Victoria, Government of 

Victoria Institute 

Victoria, Pharmacy Board of 
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Victoria Weekly Colonist (British Co- 
lombia), Proprietors of 

Victorian Express (Western Australia), 
Proprietors of 

Voice (St. Lncia), Proprietors of 

Waleiy&Co., Messrs 

Warmambool Standard, Proprietors of 

Waterlow & Sons, Messrs 

Weekly Columbian (British Columbia), 
Proprietors of 

Weekly Examiner (Prince Edward Island), 
Proprietors of 

Weekly Official Intelligence, Proprietors 
of 

Western Australia, Government of 

Western Mail (Western Australia), Proprie- 
tors of 

Western World (Manitoba), Proprietors of 

White, Colonel W. (Canada) 

Williams, T. D. (Transvaal) 

Winnipeg Board of Trade 

Wrixon, H. J., Q.C., M.L.A. (Victoria) 

Wynberg Times, Proprietors of 

Young, Sir Frederick, K.C.M.G 

Youl, Sir J. A., K.C.M.G 

Zoutpansberg Review (Transvaal), Proprie- 
tors of 
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The Council are indebted to The Peninsular and Oriental Steam Navigation 
Company, The Castle Mail Packet Company, The Royal Mail Steam Packet 
Company, The British and African and The African Steamship Companies, 
for their assistance in the distribution of the ** Proceedings '* of the Institute 
in various parts of the world. 
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Discussion. 

The Chaebman: I will now call on the Honorary Treasurer 
(Sir Montagu F. Ommanney) to make his financial statement. 

Mr. J. Henkikeb Heaton, M.P. : Gould not that be taken as 
read also? 

The Ghaibman : Very well ; but perhaps Sir Montagu Ommanney 
would like to make some remarks upon it. 

The Honorary Tbeabubeb: The remarks which I have to make 
will of necessity, and perhaps more especially after the hint I have 
received, be of the briefest. As you are aware, your principal source 
of income is derived from the subscriptions of the members, annual 
and otherwise ; and it is satisfactory to notice that the sum total of 
these subscriptions comes this year to no less than £5,559 ; being, 
in point of fact, greater than in any preceding year, with the single 
exception of 1889, which was affected by special circumstances. 
Turning to the payment side of the account, you will notice that, 
as compared with last year, there are very few increases worthy of 
mention ; and I think, bearing in mind that the business of the 
Institute is month by month steadily growing that the ta^t that 
our working expenses do not show any material increase reflects 
very much credit on the manner in which the Institute is managed. 
The only other item in the accounts to which I desire to invite 
attention is one to which your Gouncil attach — and I think rightly 
— great weight and importance, namely, the amount they have 
again been able this year to devote to the reduction of the debt. 
It will be within the recollection of many of you, that the 
policy of building this Institute was at first the subject of a 
good deal of somewhat acute criticism. It was felt by some 
to be a poUcy in which, perhaps, more audacity than judgment 
was being displayed. It must, therefore, be most gratifying to 
those who supported that policy to find that every year we are 
approaching more rapidly than we ever hoped the period when we 
shall find ourselves the unencumbered possessors of a very valuable 
property, and when we shall also have in hand a very considerable 
source of income. I do not think that I need detain you longer over 
the accounts. They are the record of a halcyon period. They 
relate to a time of development, a time of steady progress and 
extension in the sphere of the Institute's influence and usefulness. 
I might, perhaps, be permitted to express regret that these very 
circumstances make it difficult for me to impart to my statement 
any of that charm of novelty or freshness of character which might 
add to its interest. All I can do is to congratulate you on the 
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position of the Institute, and myself on the easy and agreeable 
nature of the duty whioh I have to discharge. 

The Chatbman : It now becomes my duty to move the adoption 
of this — the twenty-third — Annual Report and Accounts. Of the 
many documents of this character, which have from time to time 
been presented to the Fellows, I may almost venture to say there has 
never been one more important and more interesting. I feel very 
much indebted to Sir Montagu Ommanney for his statement with 
regard to the financial position of the Institute. He has stated very 
correctly and properly that when the proposal was first made, that we 
should transfer ourselves from the temporary rooms we occupied in 
the earlier years of the Institute to these more commodious premises, 
the step was thought to be a somewhat bold and risky one, but the 
result has amply justified the anticipations of those who believed 
such a step to be for the best interests of this great Society. The 
Report refers to many different subjects of peculiar interest at the 
present time. A paragraph to which I am glad to call the atten- 
tion of the Fellows is that which speaks of the number of applica- 
tions which are constantly being made for information relative to 
Colonial subjects. The Report also refers to the adn^ssion of 
Colonial Government securities into the category of Trust Fund 
investments, a proposal which has frequently been urged by the 
Coimcil, and I am sure you will be pleased to learn that a Bill has 
been submitted to Parliament for amending the law in this matter. 
The subject of the McEinley Tariff is also referred to in the Report, 
and very properly, because this is one of the most important subjects 
that can attract the attention of the Institute. In connection with 
this matter, the members will be pleased to learn that a committee 
has been appointed by the Board of Trade to inquire as to expiring 
commercial treaties, and that the views of the Colonies will be ascer- 
tained before any new treaties are made. The great convention that 
is about to assemble at Sydney on the subject of Australasian Con- 
federation, the granting of Responsible Government to Western 
Australia, and the great extension of British territory in Africa, are 
among the other subjects mentioned in the Report, and I would call 
your special attention to the paragraph recording the efforts of the 
Council to introduce a better teaching of the history and geography 
of the Colonies in the elementary and public schools. It has been 
suggested, as a matter of convenience, that, before asking you to 
adopt the Report, I should ask one of my colleagues to explain the 
paragraph relating to an alteration of the rules, and then the whole 
subject will be before you. 
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Mr. Nevile Lubbock : It appeared that the course proposed would 
somewhat simpUfy our proceedings, because in the event of the 
alterations being adopted, the Report can be put to you and adopted 
as a whole. It is recommended that Bule 20 be altered by the 
insertion of the words '* and remaining in the United Kingdom for a 
period of three months " after the words ** any Non-Besident Fellow 
arriving in the United Kingdom.** The rule, if this alteration is 
adopted, will read thus : — 

Rule 20—" Any Non-Resident Fellow arriving in the United 
Kingdom and remaining in the United Kingdom for a period of 
three months shall pay the Resident Fellow's Subscription of £2 
per annum (less the amount already paid as a Non-Resident Fellow 
for that year), and shall continue to pay the same during his tem- 
porary stay in the United Kingdom.** Sir Frederick Young has no 
doubt asked me to explain this alteration in the rules because it 
was at my suggestion the Council adopted it. I had occasion to 
visit our West India Colonies towards the end of 1889, and several 
gentlemen who had been resident there for a good many years, and 
had long been members of the Institute, complained very much 
that instantly they set foot in England they received a bUlet doux 
from our Secretary inviting them to pay an additional 19^. sub- 
scription. There is probably some sentiment mixed up in the 
matter, but no doubt to those who had been resident some years 
in the Colonies, contributing to our funds, while at the same time 
they had been unable to avail themselves of the full advantages 
of the Institute, it seemed very hard that so soon after theiif 
arrival they should be requested to make this extra contribution. 
If, therefore, you accept this alteration, I am sure a good many of 
our non-resident Fellows will be gratified. I was told when I 
submitted the matter to the Council that of recent years the rule 
has not been very strictly enforced, and that in fact the Secretary 
has generally allowed a certain period to elapse before he has 
made these demands. The adoption of the change in the rule will, 
therefore, merely be regulating, as it were, what has in point of tByct 
been the custom for some time past, and it will not, I understand, 
affect our income. 

The Chatbman : I now move the adoption of the Report and 
Accounts. 

Mr. Leonabd W. Thbupp : I have great pleasure in seconding 
the motion. I believe that every year the advantages of this Institute 
are more and more appreciated, not only by resident Fellows but by 
our brethren from the Colonies. It is a sort of home where we can 
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all meet ; and not only so, but the Institute has become a most use- 
ful place for obtaining information by those who are about to pro- 
ceed to the Ck)lonies. The large Reference Library contains books, 
reports, Acts of Parliament, and other sources of information which 
would otherwise be widely scattered, and I myself have derived 
great advantage from it. It is really one of the most handy places 
of the kind in London. It saves trouble and also very often time 
that would be lost in corresponding with distant Colonies. Alto- 
gether I think you will agree that the Institute is doing a thoroughly 
useful work, and it is therefore most gratifying to see that year by 
year the scope of our operations as well as our membership is 
increasing. I think this motion needs no further words of com- 
mendation from me. 

Mr. B. GoTTLB Qbeen : I am rather surprised that the proposal 
is to extend the privileges of non-resident Fellows for only three 
months. It is rather hard, I think, after a man has subscribed for 
perhaps many years that he should be asked to pay the extra sub- 
scription so soon after his arrival in this country, and if I am in 
order I would suggest that the period should be extended to six 
months instead of three. 

Mr. J. Hennikeb Heaton, M.P. : I second that. 

The Chaerman : The Council will be only too pleased to give their 
fullest consideration to this matter, but meanwhile the Secretary 
calls my attention to Bule 65, which requires that previous notice 
shall be given of any proposal to alter the rules, and that has been 
done in the case of the alteration recommended by the Council, but 
not in the case of the amendment. 

Mr. A. Badcliffe (Solicitor to the Institute) : I do not think 
you can accept the amendment, because notice of any alteration in 
the rules has to be posted in some conspicuous place in the rooms 
of the Institute. 

Mr. Nevile Lubbock : I may be allowed to point out that there 
is considerable difference between the alteration as proposed in the 
Beport and the amendment. The amendment would affect the 
revenue to the extent, I believe, of about :C800 a year, and that is a 
consideration that ought to be borne in mind. The feeling of the 
Council was that they might be going a little beyond what the 
Fellows might be willing to adopt, and as there appears to be a 
technical difficulty in the way I would suggest that the amendment 
should be deferred till the next annual meeting, when, provided 
there is a general feeling in its favour in the meantime, we would 
make arrangements to propose it. 
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The Ohairmam : Ton will observe from the attitade of the Cooneil 
that theu: feeling is quite with that of the Fellows, bat, as there 
appears to be a difficulty in the way, the better plan will be to post- 
pone the amendment until the next annual meeting or until a 
special meeting, remembering, however, that such a change mig^t 
involve a loss to the Institute of perhaps £800 a year. 

Sir John Goode, E.CM.G. : It is desirable, I think, that the 
hands of the Council should be left free in this matter. It involves an 
important point connected with our revenue, and perhaps the better 
way will be to refer the matter to the Council with the pledge on 
their part that they will take the proposal into their serious considera- 
tion, and that if in the meantime they see their way dear to accept 
the alteration they will come forward with a prqposal next year. 

The Chaibman : Is that the feeling of the meeting ? 

Mr. B. CoTTLB Gbeen : With the consent of my seconder I will 
withdraw the amendment, but I shall bring the proposal forward 
again next year unless in the meantime the Council think fit to 
adopt it. 

The Chaibman : The sympathy of the Council is quite with the 
suggestion. 

Mr. J. Hennikeb Hbaton, M.P. : It is some years since I last 
spoke at an annual meeting of the Institute, and, like Bip Van 
Winkle, I wake up to find almost the same Council proposed as 
existed at that time. My relations with the Council have always 
been of the most agreeable character, and it is in the friendliest 
spirit therefore that I suggest that from time to time fresh blood 
should be introduced into their body, with which view Fellows not 
on the Council might be invited to tsJce part in their nomination, I 
think also that the rules might be amended so that a common- 
sense amendment such as that just suggested by Mr. Green 
might be adopted at a meeting of this kind. The Council, 
however, have met the suggestion in such a friendly spirit that 
opposition is disarmed. I desire to congratulate the Council on 
the splendid position attained by the Institute. The question is 
whether the time has not arrived for securing even a larger 
building than that you now possess. I certainly think the Institute 
might be made even more popular by its being kept open till say 
10 o'clock at night. I think many Fellows will agree with me that 
they have been somewhat annoyed to find the doors closed at 6 p.m., 
and as early as 4 o'clock on Saturdays. I dare say there might be 
some good reason why this is not done already, and that an exten- 
sion of the hours would involve extra expense ; but even at the 
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eost of a few hundred pounds I think the boon would be much 
appreciated by the Fellows. It is impossible, of course, to do any- 
thing now, but I hope the Ck)uncil will take the matter into con- 
siderationy remembering that there are many Fellows who might 
deiire to drop in after the present hours in search of information 
on some point in which they were interested. Another matter to 
which I may call attention is this : that mention is made in the 
Beport of several important and interesting subjects ; but nothing 
is said about the dieapening of telegraphic and postal communica- 
tion with different parts of the Empire. It is a curious {s^i that 
though I know I have the sympathy of most members of the Council 
they have not passed any resolution on the subject, although I 
believe l^ey might considerably strengthen the hwds of members^ 
of the House of Commons by doing so. The present is a memorable 
year in regard to this question, and I do think — apart from all 
personal interest in the matter — that the Council might have made 
some reference in their Beport to this important work. I dare say 
there is hardly a gentleman in the room who has not experienced 
the bffliefit of the reduction of postage, and now what we want is a 
reduction in the charges for telegraphing. If the cable rates to 
India werB reduced to 6{!. a word, and to Australia to Is. a word, 
we should oftener use the cables than we do now. I know that 
the hands of those agitating this question would be very much 
strengthened by the Council taking some notice of it» and urging 
the matter by petition to the House of Conunons. 

The Chatkman : In putting this motion to the meeting, I may be 
allowed to refer to one or two points raised by Mr. Heaton. I 
entirely concur with the hon. member as to the desirability of a 
body like the Council of this Institute being from time to time 
reinforced by what he is pleased to call new blood, and I may direct 
attention to this fact— that in the list of the Council now submitted 
there are included the names of several gentlemen introduced 
within the last two years, viz, : — Sir Henry Green, Mr. C. 
Washington Eves, Mr. W. M. Farmer, Mr. Frederick Dutton, Mr. 
John Paterson, Sir Saul Samuel, and Sir William Jervois. In view 
of this fact, I think Mr. Heaton will not deny that even under the 
present rigime there is a considerable infusion of new blood. 

Mr. Henniebb Heaton, M.P. : I am quite satisfied with the 
present Council, but I may say there is no member who has been 
to New South Wales for i^e last ten years. 

The Chaibmak : Yes, Sir Saul Samuel has been within the 
last two years. As to the hours for keeping open the Institute, 
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I may inform Mr. Heaton that within the last two years the 
experimept was tried of keeping open during the season till 7 
o'clock, bat the extension was so little appreciated that the 
Council felt bound to revert to the former hours. Of oourse» 
the Council are always ready to try anything fresh that may 
appear to be for the benefit of the Institute, but they have al* 
ready tried this suggestion without any very satisfactory results. 
Again, as to the veiy important subject with which the hon. 
member's name is, I may say, imperishably associated^the 
cheapening of telegraph and postal rates — the hon. member cannot 
doubt that he has the sympathy of the Council in all his efforts in 
that direction, and I may remind him that not very long ago he 
was good enough to read to the Institute a paper on this very subject 
— a paper which met with a most favourable reception. If the 
question has been omitted from the Beport, I can only say that 
we can hardly expect the Beport should be so complete as to leave 
nothing to say, and if we live another twelve months, I have no 
doubt we shall remember that a paragraph might very well be 
devoted to this important question, which I hope by that time will 
have made still greater strides. 

The motion for the adoption of the Beport, and statement of 
Accounts, was carried unanimously. 

The Ghaibman : I have to announce that the ballot papers have 
been carefully examined by the scrutineers, and that there is no 
alteration in the list proposed by the Council. 

The names are as under : 

President, 
HJI.H. The Punce of Wales, K.G., G.C.M.G., &c, 

Vice-Presidents, 



His Boyal Hiohmbss Princb Chbis- 

TUN, K.G. 
His Grace The Duke or Abqtll, 

K.G.. K.T. 
His Gbace The Duke of Suthbb- 

LAND, E.G. 
The Bight Hon. The Mabquis of 

DuFFEBiM and Ava, KJ*., G.C.M.G., 

G.C.B. 
The Bight Hon. The Mabquis of 

LoBNE, K.T., G.O.M.G. 
The Bight Hon. The Eabl of 

Albemable, E.C.M.G. 
The Bight Hon. The Eabl of Dun- 

RATEN, E^. 

The Bight Hon. Eabl Gbanyille, 
K.G. 



The Bight Hon. The Eabl of Boss- 

BEBT. 

The Bight Hon. Viscount Gbanbbook, 

G.C.S.I. 
The Bight Hon. Viscount Monck, 

G.O.M.G. 
The Bight Hon. Lobd Bbasbet, E.03. 
The Bight Hon. Lobd Gablingfobd, 

E.P. 
The Bight Hon. Hugh G. E. Chil- 

DEBS, f£JP, 
The Bight Hon. W. H. Smith, M.P. 
Sib WnJiiAif Mackinnon, Babt., G JLB. 
Sib Ghables Nicholson, Babt. 
Sib Henbt Babxlt, G.G.M.G., E.C3. 
Sib Alexandeb T. Galt, G.G.M.G. 
Sir Fbbdebick Young, E.G.M.G. 
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CouncUhra. 



Sib GB4BLE8 CuFTOBD, Babt. 
Sib John Coode, E.G.M.G. 

F. H. Danoab, Esq. 

Oemxbal Sib H. C. B. DiuBBinBT, 

G.C3. 
Fbbdbbics Button, Ebq. 

G. Washikoton Eves, Esq., C.M.G. 

W. BiATNABD FaBMXB, EBQ. 

Major-General Sib Henbt Gbeen, 

K.C.S.I., GJB. 
Sib Abthxtb Hodobon, K.G.M.G. 
Lieut.-Gbneral SirW. F. D. Jbbvois, 

G.G.M.G., G3. 
H. J. Joubdain, EsQm.G.M.G. 



F. P. db Labilliebx, Ebq. 

Lieut.-Genebal B. W. Lowbt, G.B. 

Neyile Lxtbboos, Esq. 

Sib Ghablbs Mills, K.G.M.G., G3. 

Jacob Montbtiobb, Esq. 

J. B. MossE, Esq. 

John Paterson, Esq. 

John Bab, Esq., M.D., F 3.S. 

Peter Bedpath, Esq. 

Sib Saul Saiiuel, E.G.M.G., G.B. 

Sib Fbanois Yxllenbutb Smith. 

Sir Ghables E. F. Stiblino, Bart. 

Sib James A. Toul, K.G.M.G. 



Honorary Treasurer. 
Sib Montagu F. Ommanney, K.G.M.G. 

Mr. Abthub Glayden : Frise to move : *' That the thanks of the 
Fellows be given to the Honorary Treasurer (Sir Montagu F, 
Ommanney, E.G.M.O.), the Honorary Corresponding Secretaries in 
the various Colonies, and the Honorary Auditors (Messrs. Peter 
Bedpath and W. G. Devon Astle), for their services since the last 
annual meeting." In my New Zealand home I have often thought 
of this Institute as one of the best ofiScered societies in the world, 
and I think the unique success which it has enjoyed justifies the 
conclusion. A rumour reached me a year or two ago of a proposal 
for affiliation with the Imperial Institute, but on the principle of 
leaving well enough alone, I was thankful to find on my return to 
England that the proposal has not taken any definite shape at present. 
I have had my fears whether we are not getting a little too aristo- 
cratic. The array of Lords, E.C.M.O.'s, &c., on the Council almost 
led me to think that a plain Commoner like myself was hardly in 
his right place in such an Institute. This aristocratic flavour, which 
seems to be growing year by year, ^s rather more than an out-and- 
out democrat like myself can quite understand. I am sure you 
will take these criticisms kindly, and I hope if Mr. HennUser 
Heaton*s suggestion as to the introduction of new blood into the 
Council is acted upon that a few Commoners will be elected. 
Democrat as I am, however, I heartily rejoice in our having as 
President H.B.H. the Prince of Wales. The honour is mutual ; 
but especially high honour is it to the Institute, and, if it is not an 
impertinence, I venture to think His Boyal Highness is pre-eminently 
worthy of the honour. 
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Mr. A. CowAK : I second the resolution. 

The Chatkman : I will venture to make one remark, because I 
feel rather sensitive on this point. I have been a good many jeard 
connected with the Institute, and if Her Majesty has been pleased to 
give me a title I am still the man I was, and as democratic as 
I was when I was plain Frederick Young. 

The motion was cordially passed. 

Sir MoNTAon F. Ommanney (Honorary Treasurer) : It is a great 
gratification to be able in the slightest degree to help forward the 
work of this Institute, and I am sure the expression of your thanks 
to-day will greatly encourage those who are able to render such 
service. 

Dr. John Bae, F.B.8. : I have to move '< That the thanks of 
this meeting be given to the Secretary and the other members 
of the permanent staff for their services during the past year.*' 
I do not rise to make a speech, which is not in my line, but as a 
constant visitor to this Institute, I can speak on this matter with 
heartiness and sincerity at all events. I do not believe there is a 
better staff in London or perhaps in England than we have here. 
I refer to my friend the Secretary, not because he is my friend, but 
because he is the friend of everybody here. I feel sure no one is 
able to say that he ever came to this house and wanted to speak 
with the Secretary, or to obtain any information, but he was received 
with kindness and courtesy, or that he did not find in the Secretary 
a man who knew his work thoroughly. From his acquaintance 
with the Colonies and his training as a diplomatic secretary, he is 
the right man for the work and always ready for it. If you go to 
the Library, you there find Mr. Boos6 equally ready. He will find 
you not only the book but very often the exact passage you want. 
This is a Idgh qualification in a librarian. Ours is not an old 
library but a new one, and its volumes are being added to day by 
day. You go downstairs and there you find Mr. Chamberlain equally 
ready and equally courteous, and so I might go on throughout aU 
the departments. I am a member of several other societies in 
London and elsewhere, and I know all the officials. They are equally 
good, but somehow I not unnaturally have a preference for our own. 

The resolution was seconded by Mr. John Fulton and carried. 

The Secbetabt (Mr. J. S. 0*Halloran) : In rising to return 
thanks for the vote you have been kind enough to pass, permit me 
to assure you that tiie members of the permanent staff share with 
you a feeling of pardonable pride in the remarkable growth of this 
Institute, and that we have likewise a firm faith in its future. The 
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" tender plant '* to which Lord Bury compared it when he presided 
over the inaugural meeting twenty-three years ago has developed 
into a healthy and vigorous tree, with ample room for extension in 
the world-wide area over which its operations extend. The Colonial 
movement has simultaneously come to the front with giant strides. 
The value of the Colonies is more adequately appreciated by the 
people of this country, who are beginning to adopt the practice 
which has long prevailed in this Institute of writing the word 
Colonies with a capital G ; nor are the susceptibiUties of Colonists 
wounded by seeing items of Colonial intelligence relegated to the 
category of " Foreign News." This advance in pubUc opinion is very 
gratifying to all who seek to maintain the unity of the Empire. 
For myself and my colleagues, I will only say we consider we are 
engaged in a noble and patriotic work in endeavouring, imder the 
wise guidance of the Council, to promote the objects of this 
Institute, and we hope that those who come after us will be able to 
testify that our efforts in the cause have not been altogether futile. 

Dr. C. E. Stbutt moved : " That the thanks of the Fellows be 
accorded to the Council for their services to the Institute during 
the past year, and to the Chairman of this meeting for presiding." 
It is quite unnecessary for me to make any remarks in support 
of this motion. I will merely remind Mr. Clayden that a 
monopoly of intelligence is not granted to Demos, and that the 
aristocratic element, if it does predominate on the Council, has not 
hitherto served us badly. 

Mr. Hbnnikeb Heatok, M.P. : I should like to be allowed to 
second the motion, and to say that I join with previous speakers 
that we are proud of the way the Institute is managed. 

The motion was put to the meeting and carried unanimously. 

The Chairman : On behalf of my colleagues and myself, I beg to 
return you hearty thanks for the compliment you have paid us. 
The efforts of the Council are at aU times directed to the promotion 
of the work for which this Institute was founded. I may mention 
that the Council meetings, which take place every fortnight during 
a large part of the year, are remarkably well attended, and I think 
that is evidence in itself of the interest taken in the work. 

The proceedings then terminated. 
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FIFTH OBDINAEY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Fifth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Booms, Hdtel ^^ropole, on Tuesday, March 10, 
1891. 

The Bight Hon. Lord Brassey, E.G.B., a Vioe*President of the 
Institute, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and it was announced tiiat since that Meeting 28 Fellows 
had been elected, viz., 14 Besident and 14 Non-Besident. 

Besident Fellows : — 

The Rt Hon. the Earl of Aberdeen, Revd. Joseph W. Ashman, M,A,, M.D., 
Major Edward Daubeney, the Hon, John W. Fortescue, W. B, Hervey, Colonel 
Charles F, La Costs, R,M., William M. Molle, John Muirliead, Dr, Augustus 
Nicollt Captain C. W. H. Page, John Rogerson, Dr, T, Irvine Rowell, C.M.G., 
James C. Semple, F,R,0,S., Francis G, Smart, M,A, 

Non-Besident Fellows : — 

Thomas Andrews {Transvaal), Alexander Begg (British Columbia), Hon, 
Alfred Dobson {Solicitor-Oeneral, Tasmania), Alfred E. Jaques {New South 
Wales), WoolfJoel, J,P, {Cape Colony), Alexander J, Miller {Victoria), Alfred 
Naudt, LL.D, {Member of the Council of Oovemment, Malta), Melmoth 
Osbom, CM.O, {Resident Commissioner, Zululand), John Reed {India), 
Arthur W, Roas, M,P, {Canada), Edward R. Wells (Cape Colony), Thomas 
Wilkinson (Mauritius), Robert Williams (Transvaal), R, A, Zeederberg (Cape 
Colony), 

It was also announced that donations, to the Library, of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, societies and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Ghaibman : I have now the pleasure of introducing to you 
Major-General Sir Bevan Edwards. It is hardly necessary to 
remind you that General Edwards is the officer who, being in com- 
mand at Hong Eong, was instructed by the War Office to visit the 
Australasian Colonies, and to give to the Governments of those 
Colonies the advice they were anxious to receive with regard to 
the organisation of their forces. The report which he made 
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received, as it deserved, deep attention from those to whom it was 
addressed, and I think it is not too m^^ch to say that his visit had 
for its first result that very important Conference which is now 
taking place at Sydney for the purpose of forming the Australasian 
Colonies into one united Federation. I will now ask General 
Sir Bevan Edwards to read his paper on 

AUSTRALASIAN DEFENCE. 

Boon after my return to England last autumn the Council of the 
Boyal Colonial Listitute invited me to read a paper on Australasian 
Ddence. I need hardly say that I felt much honoured, and| 
although I gladly accepted the invitation, I did so with considerable 
diffidence. The subject is one of such great natioiiU. importance 
that it cannot be too fully discussed, and I hope to-night to present 
it in a somewhat different aspect from that ^n which it has pre- 
viously been brought before you. 

The paper, read last year in this room, on '* The Military Defence- 
Forces of the Colonies " ^ by Colonel Owen will still be fresh in your 
minds. As he gave you a full and accurate description of the state 
of efficiency and strength of the Australasian forces, I shall confine 
myself to a consideration of the general principles that govern 
the defence of these Colonies, which, although they are of the first 
importance, are sometimes apt to be lost sight of. 

I must, however, ask your permission, in the first place, to make 
a few remarks upon the inspection of the military forces of these 
Colonies which I made in the summer and autumn of 1889. The 
appointment of an inspecting officer was recommended both by Lord 
Carnarvon's Commission on the Defence of British Commerce and 
Possessions abroad, and by the Colonial Conference of 1887. But 
though Commissions and Conferences make recommendations, it is 
often difficult to carry them out. Before the expenses of the 
inspecting officer could be defrayed from Colonial funds six different 
Legislatures had to be consulted, and votes passed in each. Such 
a course presented many obstacles, and, pending the settlement 
of the question. Her Majesty's Oovemment offered to place my 
services, while commanding at Hong Kong, at the disposal of the 
Colonies, and to defray the expenses of my visit out of the Imperial 
funds. 

My instructions directed me to inspect and report upon the 
military forces, and to make any recommendations I considered 

> Proceedings of the Royal Colonial ImtUute, vol. xxl. p. 277. 
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advisable in regard to their organisation. Reports were to be 
famished direct to the Local Oovemments, and duplicates sent to 
the War Office for the information of H.B.H. the Commander-in- 
Chief. I am induced to enter into the circumstances which took 
me to Australia because, on some points, my recommendations were 
not imderstood ; nor was it quite clear to some of my Colonial friends 
what my business was. It was even stated, in one of the Parlia- 
ments, tiiat I had been sent to Australia to further Imperial Fede- 
ration ; and in another, I was accused of being a political tout. I 
need hardly say that these statements were not made against me 
personally; they were made by Opposition members against the 
Governments who had cordially accepted the offer of my services. 
On this I will merely remark that an Opposition is nothing if 
not critical. 

A little consideration impressed upon me that the first great 
requirement for the defence of these Colonies was a system which 
would enable them to combine for mutual defence. If you can 
imagine a state of affairs in which the counties of Norfolk, Suffolk, 
Essex, Kent, Sussex, and Hampshire, all possessed separate mili- 
tary forces, and that one county could not send its forces into a 
neighbouring county without losing control over its troops, because 
there would be no law by which they could be governed, then you 
will be able to reaUse the present position of the military forces of 
Australia. This system has arisen from the independent growth 
and expansion of the Colonies, and the want, until recently, of 
railway communication between them. It was this absence of 
power to combine for mutual defence which led me to emphasize 
in my reports the necessity for a Federation of the forces, and argu- 
ments were in consequence attributed to me which I had never used. 
Thus, it was said that I had contemplated the possibility of Australia 
being invaded in force, because I had given prominence to the im- 
mense advantage of being able to concentrate the forces of the 
Colonies at any given point of the coast of Australia, and that the 
power to do so would of itself prevent an attack. Whether a Fede- 
ration of the forces was possible without a Federation of the Colonies 
was a political problem with which I had nothing to do. When I 
was in Australia I had the privilege of meeting many of the leading 
people — among others, that eminent statesman, Sir Henry Parkes, 
the Premier of New South Wales. I gathered that there was a 
consensus of opinion favourable to Federation, but that the reali- 
sation of some common need was required to bring it about. Sir 
Henry Parkes, who as a responsible Minister had to consider my 
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recommendations, saw at once that combined action for purposes of 
defence was impossible without a Federal Government to direct and 
control it He therefore became the champion of the great ques- 
tion of Colonial Federation. 

No one can visit Australia and New Zealand, and see everywhere 
the evidence of the vigour and enterprise of the people, without 
being much impressed with the great future which lies before 
them ; and no vivid imagination is required to picture the time 
when railway communication will be established between all parts : 
when Fremantle and Perth will become one great city — the Bnndisi 
of Australia — connected with Adelaide, Melbourne, and Sydney; when 
Palmerston, with its magnificent harbour of Port Darwin, will become 
the San Francisco of the Island Continent, through which a vast 
commerce will pass between Australia and the Old World. Can 
anyone doubt that United Australia, with New Zealand — one of the 
fairest countries in the world — ^is destined to exercise a dominant 
influence in the Southern Hemisphere and play a great part in 
future history ? With these sentiments, could I do otherwise than 
wish for the time when a union of kindred peoples will be brought 
about, by which the security of these magnificent Colonies will be 
establiahed on a firm and durable basis ? 

Without Federation, combination for defence is not possible. 
Look at the time required to arrive at an agreement as to the in- 
crease of the Australian squadron ; or to complete the arrangements 
for the defence of Albany and Thursday Island, the original proposals 
for which were made ten years ago. This question, after years of 
discussion, is at this moment under the consideration of a new 
Committee. Even when this Committee has reported, a solution of 
the question will be no nearer — not because the Colonies are not 
fully convinced of the necessity of the defence of these two impor- 
tant points, but because it is difficult to get six different Parlia- 
ments to come to an agreement. If there had been a Federal 
Oovemment with a Federal Minister of Defence, he would have 
brought this question before the Federal Parliament and it would 
have been settled in as many weeks as it has now been years under 
consideration. 

That the defence of the Australian Colonies depends ultimately 
upon our maritime supremacy admits of no dispute ; nor that so long 
as this is maintained they cannot be seriously attacked. But no 
defence can be effective if our fleets are to act on the defensive, because 
such a course would not guard our commerce and possessions. 
These c^ only be protected by our being able to assume Uie offensive 
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against our enemies; and it is this power to seek out your 
adversaries/ to take the offensive against them, which is the only 
true defence. It is most important that this should be borne 
constantly in mind, and the Colonies must not think, because they 
have expended large sums in the defence of their harbours, and 
formed local forces to man the works, that these measures alone will 
suffice for their defence. The history of Spain and Holland shows 
that nations which depend upon the sea for their life are entirely 
and absolutely dependent upon the maintenance of their sea-power. 
With regard to the Dutch, Captain Mahan, of the United States 
Navy, in his valuable work, "The Influence of Sea-Power on 
History,'^ says that, 

favoured by their geographical position, intermediate between the 
Baltic, France, and the Mediterranean, and at the mouth of the German 
rivers, they quickly absorbed nearly all the carrying trade of Europe. 
The wheat and naval stores of the Baltic, the trade of Spain with her 
Colonies in the New World, the wines of France, and the French 
coasting trade, were, little more than two hundred years ago, transported 
in Dutch shipping. 

To a country thus circumstanced sea-power was evidently a 
necessity of existence, and Mahan continues : — 

When a disastrous war with England in 1658 and 1654 had lasted 
eighteen months, and their shipping business was stopped, it is said " the 
sources of revenue which had alwa3rs maintained the riches of the state, 
such as fisheries and commerce, were almost dry. Workshops were 
closed, work was suspended. The Zuyder Zee became a forest of masts ; 
the country was fUl of beggars ; grass grew in the streets ; and in Am- 
sterdam fifteen hundred houses were untenanted.*' A humiliating peace 
alone saved them from ruin. This sorrowful result shows the weakness 
of a country depending wholly upon sources external to itself for the part 
it is playing in the world. With large deductions, owing to differences of 
conditions which need not here be spoken of, the case of Holland then has 
strong points of resemblance to that of Qreat Britain now ; and they are 
true prophets, though they seem to be having small honomr in their own 
country, ^^ho warn her that the continuance of her prosperity at home 
depends primarily upon maintaining her power abroad. 

Is it, then, too much to say that, if Britain loses her sea-power, 
the grass may grow in the streets of London, Sydney, Melbourne, 
and Wellington, as it did in the streets of Amsterdam ? 

What, then, is this offensive warfare which is the only true 
defence ? It is the power to attack your enemy and capture and 
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destroy his ships. EUs operations against our commerce cannot be 
definitely stopped miless his naval bases and coaling stations are 
taken. This is the plain lesson of history; and the capture of 
Mauritius in 1810 is a case in point which illustrates this necessity. 
In the early part of the century, British trade suffered great losses 
from the enemy's cruisers issuing from Port Louis and raiding on 
the trade route between the Gape and India. This at last became so 
unbearable that an expedition was sent from India which captured 
the island, when all attacks on this trade route ceased, because the 
enemy had no base from which to operate. 

The difficulty which we meet with, when considering great 
questions of national defence, is that no poHcy has ever yet been 
laid down ; so that the details of the measures required for national 
defence cannot be worked out. This fact was made known, through 
the report of a recent Boyal Commission on the Administration of 
the Admiralty and War Office, which contains this very remarkable 
statement : — '* No combined plan of operations for the defence of the 
Empire in any given contingency had ever been worked out or 
decided upon by the two departments ; " and adds, '* in all these 
subjects a question of principle is involved which no attempt has 
been made to solve." 

Although a general defence policy has never yet been laid down, 
a great many officers of the army and navy, and some civilians, 
including Sir Oharles Dilke, and our noble chairman, Lord Brassey, 
have latterly drawn attention to the great subject of national defence. 
The country is deeply indebted to them for what they have done to 
throw light upon this subject and enable an agreement to be arrived 
at. We learn from them that the first great requirement is the 
command of the sea ; and that under no possible circumstances 
should we dare to run any risk of losing it. It, therefore, behoves 
Parliament and Chambers of Commerce to insist that the British 
navy is maintained at an adequate strength sufficient for the purpose. 
When we recognise the vital importance of the maintenance of 
the national sea-power, we may well feel satisfaction that the 
Australasian Colonies have entered into a partnership with the 
Mother Country in maintaining a strong fleet in the Southern Pacific ; 
and that the creation of local forces and the fortification of Sydney, 
Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Auckland, Wellington, Lyttleton, 
Dunedin, and Hobart have been undertaken. The Australasian 
Colonies have thus established bases for the use of the navy, so that 
a squadron operating from them will suffice for their territorial 
defence, and liberate the greater part of the Australian sc^uadroq 
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for operations in more distant waters, in conjunction with the other 
fleets of the nation. The defence of Australia cannot be folly 
accomplished by a fleet tied to Australian waters, but by its being 
able to unite witti the China and Pacific squadrons on the one hand, 
or with the Gape on the other, as occasion may arise. It has been 
rightly said that '' the place of the British squadrons in time of 
war is in face of the enemy, wherever he may be; and, while 
they will necessarily refuse to be tied to any port or section of coast 
line, they will bar in the most effective way the only possible line 
of attack." 

Let us now look at the map, on which are shown the great ocean 
roads which must be protected in time of war. The routes 
between Australasia and the Mother Country are those by the 
Buez Canal, the Cape, and round the Horn. Besides these we 
must guard the roads to Canada and America, across the Pacific 
to China and Japan, and to the Straits Settlements and India. 
For the security of the Suez Canal route, there are the fortified 
stations of Aden, Mauritius, Trincomalee, and Albany. For the 
Cape route, excluding the stations west of the Gape, which do 
not come within the scope of this paper, there are the fortified 
bases at the Cape and Albany. For the protection of that round the 
Horn there are the fortified stations of Hobart and the New Zealand 
ports, and to which the Falkland Islands will soon be added. On the 
way to India we have, on the one hand, Albany, Trincomalee^ and 
Bombay; and on the other, Thursday Island, Singapore, Bangoon, 
and Cfldcutta. On the road to America there are Fgi at one end 
and Esquimault at the other, the former not yet fortified. Lastly, on 
the way to China and Japan there are Thursdi^ Island, Singapore, 
and Hong Kong, with, in the near future. Port Darwin and 
Sandakan. The Suez Canal cannot be counted as a route which 
will be available during war with a strong naval Power. The great 
main routes by the Cape and the Horn, across the Southern Indian 
and Pacific oceans, will, fortunately, need little protection, because 
vessels shaping their courses well to the south of the ususd tracks 
would be out of reach of the enemy's cruisers, who could not 
ri^main long at sea in these stormy latitudes, far from their coal 
Bupply. It will only be in the Atlantic that commerce will require 
special protection, and this duty will fall entirely to the fleets 
maintained by the Mother Country. 

Sea-borne commerce can only be protected by a dominant sea- 
going navy ; but, even in the days of sailing-ships, the necessity for 
^he possession of a port in the seas in which operations were being 
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carried out was strikingly illustrated by the cases of Mauritius — 
which has already been fdluded to — and Trincomalee. The former 
allowed successful raids to be carried out against our trade, and the 
latter enabled SuSren for a long time to hold his own in the Bay of 
Bengal in 1782, thereby endangering the future of our Indian Empire. 
The need of such ports is, however, of infinitely greater importance 
now that the range of naval action is governed entirely by questions 
of coal supply, which can oiUy be assured by the possession of 
defended coal stores. Thus, all these fortified coaling stations are 
of vital importance to AustraUa, because it will be from them that 
Australian commerce will be protected by Her Majesty's navy. 

The Colonies have, then, an immediate and direct interest in the 
safety of these stations : in Aden, which enables our fleets to guard the 
mouth of the Bed Sea ; in Mauritius, which stands face to face with 
Madagascar — and Sir Charles Dilke tells us in his " Problems of 
Greater Britain " the reason why France is strengthening her posi- 
tion in that island ; in Singapore, as close to the fortified base at 
Saigon, and as protecting the roads to China and India ; in Hong 
Eong, the outpost of Austraha against attacks &om the China seas 
and Western Pacific ; and, above all, in the Cape, which will 
assume the first importance in time of war, as pointed out by 
Lord Carnarvon's Commission. All these stations are so many 
links in the chains of defence, no one of which can be broken with- 
out danger to that naval supremacy which Oreat Britain must be 
able to assert at all cost, and without jeopardising the commerce on 
whieh Australasia depends. 

It will thus be seen how mutually dependent the scattered parts 
of the Empire must necessarily be. The Mother Country in main- 
taining these fortified stations adSfords direct protection to Australasian 
interests. The Cape Colony, in bearing a share in the defence of 
the most important of these stations, lends a hand to Australia in 
the event of war. Hong Eong, Singapore, Ceylon, and Mauritius, 
in the large contributions they have made to defence, and the con- 
siderable annual sums applied to miUtary purposes, are not only 
defending themselves, but the interests of the whole nation, includ- 
ing those of Australia. Canada, by the construction of that grand 
line of communication, the Canadian Pacific Bailway — the im- 
portance of which will be fully shown in our next great war — and 
when she has completed the defences of Esquimault, will in the same 
way aid in the general national defence. Australia, as being the most 
remote of all portions of the Empire and having the longest trade 
routes, would gain more' in war from the existence of these stations 
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than any other group of Colonies. The idea that local defence will 
suffice for the needs of a commercial country, and that the interests 
of Australasia end with her territorial waters, is utterly false. The 
real defence of the Australasian Colonies and their trade will be 
secured by fleets thousands of miles from her shores. 

We must now consider what would be likely to happen when we 
are at war with a powerful maritime nation. In this respect history 
gives very definite teaching ; and if we are found without a decided 
naval superiority, we shall again see attacks made upon our stations 
and bases in all parts of the world. In the wars of the last century 
these attacks only ceased when England had gained complete 
command of the sea. A study of naval warfare cannot fail to 
impress upon us the absolute necessity of the command of 
the sea» especially for a nation like our own, which depends 
upon commerce for its existence and for its food supply; 
and that, if we do not maintain our naval supremacy against any 
reasonable combination of Powers, our fate will inevitably be that 
of Spain and Holland. Admiral Colomb tells us, in his interesting 
work on " Naval Warfare,*' that — 

the pressure on the resources of the United Kingdom in defending itself 
against France and Spain between 1778 and 1782 strained them near to 
breaking point. During that period the number of line-of-battle ships 
was raised from 77 in 1778 to 129 in 1782, and, notwithstanding these 
gigantic efforts, we were ahnost everywhere met by equal forces of the 
enemy, and often had to retire before superior forces ; while we lost, be* 
sides the American Colonies, the islands of Grenada, Tobago, St. Kitts, 
Montserrat, and Minorca, and surrendered Trincomalee. 

The condiiions of warfare have so changed since 1778, that it 
is imperative that we have at the outbreak of war an undisputed 
supremacy at sea, or be prepared to suffer great losses in the first 
months of war. 

Have we, then, this naval superiority ? 

Admiral Mayne tells us, in a paper read last November before the 
London Chamber of Conunerce, on " The Protection of Commerce," 
that from a Parliamentary return, issued under the authority of the 
Board of Admiralty, it appears that England will have in 1894, 
when the present ship-building programme is completed, 600 
vessels of war ; whereas France and Russia combined have 686, 
France and Italy 679, France and Germany 666 ; and he adds that 
'* this shows that we are by no means superior to the combined 
fleets of any two Powers, France being one of them, which is the 
adopted^ o^cial standard," Can it then be said that we have a 
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navy sufficiently numerous to give us that oommand of the 
sea by which alone we shall continue to exist as an independent 
nation ? 

If we had this undoubted superiority, the Australasian Colonies 
need only be prepared to resist the attacks of stray cruisers, which, 
accompanied by small forces, would make a raid upon stations where 
coal is to be had, or to extract a ransom from some of the towns on 
the coast by threat of bombardment. The present harbour defences 
and militaiy forces are more than sufficient to protect them against 
attacks of this nature ; but, so long as there is any possible doubt 
as to our sea-power, the Australasian Colonies should be prepared 
to defend themselves in the event of a national disaster. This they 
could not do without military forces. The Australasian Colonies would 
find that, if the protecting hand of the Mother Country was ever 
withdrawn, every means of attack against them would be in the 
possession of their enemies. It is far easier now to send expeditions 
across the seas than it was at the end of the last century, when 
fleets proceeded from the coasts of France to attack our Colonies in 
America and the West Indies. The large ocean steamers which all 
maritime nations now possess would under such circumstances 
make a descent upon the distant shores of Australia not an im« 
possible undertaking. Tou may say that this is not probable; 
but still it would be an impardonable risk not to make provision 
against such a contingency. A wise general always secures his 
retreat, and makes every reasonable preparation to avert disaster in 
the event of his plans not succeeding. The nucleus of a military 
force, such as the Australasian Colonies now have, is, therefore, 
essential ; and it should be capable of expansion, so as to be able to 
embrace a large proportion of the manhood of Australia. It was 
such an organisation as this which I proposed— an organisation 
which, without increasing the number of men now imder arms, 
would not only lay the foundation of a sound military system, but 
form a rallying-point around which a force might be formed, which 
would make any attack upon the independence of these fair and 
beautiful countries an absolute impossibility. 

I have already mentioned that a passive defence will not be effec- 
tive. With our vast interests in every sea, we cannot await the 
attack of our enemies : we must be in a position to assume the 
offensive immediately on the outbreak of war, and to sweep the 
enemy's ships from the seas and capture his naval bases. Captain 
Mahan says truly, " Do not tell me that England, with her naval 
superiority and the immense resources of the Colonies, is going to 
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be content to act on the defensive/' But we must not forget that 
the power to take the offensive implies that we have the command 
of the sea, and that we organise our great resources in time of peace, 
so that they may be at once available in time of war. As has 
been pointed out-— 

The British Empire is a very giant in strength, resources, and 
endurance, but all untrained, unskilled, and ignorant of his own powers. 
A crisis will before long arise by which these powers will be severely 
tested, and the future of the Empire depends absolutely upon how that 
crisis may be met. Now, while there is yet time, the necessary prepara- 
tions must be made; so that we may not merely transmit intact and 
unstained the splendid inheritance entrusted to us, but hand it down to 
our children — ^a fiftbric more closely knit and more able to resist strain 
than that which we have received from our &thers.^ 

The defence of the nation will call for great efforts, not only on 
the piart of the Mother Ooimtry, but also on that of her Colomes ; 
and these efforts should not be barren of permanent results. By the 
capture of the enemy's bases we must take security for the future, 
so that we shall not be called upon to have to do it again. This, 
however, we cannot do, unless we maintain an adequate navy and 
properly organised forces to act with it, and these latter must be pre- 
pared beforehand. The preparations need not be costly, and they 
would mainly consist of the organisation of existing means. Land 
forces alone cannot capture the enemy's possessions, neither can sea 
forces ; a combination of land and sea fDrces is necessary. One of 
the most striking instances of the necessity of combined action be- 
tween land and sea forces for the capture of places over the sea, is 
that mentioned by Admiral Golomb, in the attacks on Charleston, 
at two different periods of history. He says : — 

Charleston was twice attacked by expeditions over the sea during the war 
of Independence. The first of these attacks fiedled, the second succeeded. 
Charleston was again twice attacked in the American Civil War, when 
the first attack &iled and the second succeeded. Between these two pairs 
of attacks eighty-seven years had rolled, and the whole £Ebce of naval war- 
fare had changed : steam power had superseded sail power, the shell had 
superseded shot, iron had to a great extent superseded wood, and iron 
armour was adopted as the clothing of ships. Yet the rule of war which 
governs success and fistilure in attack had undergone no change. In 
1776 and in 1868 ships alone fiedled to capture the place ; in 1780 and 
1864, troops supported by ships in the usual way succeeded. 

> Impmdl Dtfena, 1890. W. H. Allen A Co. 
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The Mother Country might find it difficult to send expeditions to 
attack the enemy's bases in the Pacific and Indian oceans — for at 
such a time her energies would be fully occupied nearer home. 
India could not be counted upon for assistance ; she might require 
all her available means for the defence of her frontier and for the 
maintenance of internal tranquiUity. The garrisons of our naval 
bases and coaling stations would be wanted for the defence of those 
stations. The land forces best suited for the attack of the enemy's 
bases in the Pacific and Indian oceans would be found in the 
Australasian Colonies ; although doubtless Canada, and possibly 
the Cape, would join with their troops in attacks upon the enemy's 
stations within their sphere of influence. In undertaking this part 
of the national defence, the Colonies would not only be rendering 
most valuable aid in the general defence of the nation, but at the 
same time they would be directly defending what are essentially 
their own interests, and taking security for the future. 

That the Colonial Defence Committee had this in view will 
appear from the following passage in their memorandum on my 
reports : — 

The Colonial Defence Committee desire to point out that the r6Ie 
which the Australian Colonies will probably play in the event of war is 
not likely to be limited to the passive defence of ports Uttle liable to 
attack. These Colonies will doubtless desire that solid guarantees for 
future security should be taken, and it is evidently essential to success in 
this sense that their land forces should be organised on a common basis 
BO as to be capable of being brought together for concerted action. The 
possibility of being able to take a vigorous offensive at the outset of war 
against points which might subsequently prove menacing would be a 
strategic advantage of the first importance. 

This was again more forcibly put by General Brackenbury — than 
whom no one is more competent to give an opinion — during the 
discussion which took place last year on Colonel Owen's paper. 
General Brackenbury said, " As an Englishman, I believe it is the 
future of Australia to dominate the Pacific, and I say this, that 
Australia never will do that by merely looking to her own defence. 
War is not brought to an end simply by acting on the defensive. 
The counterblow must be struck. Is Australia simply to act on the 
defensive, and leave others to pull the chestnuts out of the fire for 
her ? " > 

As the main burden of defence of Australasian commerce will fall 
upon the Mother Country, and as other Colonies are sharing this 
* Proceedings Boyal Colonial ImtituUi vol. xxi. p. 818. 
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burden by contributing to the defence of the coaling stations, may 
we not in return receive from AustraHa assistance in the shape of 
military forces to co-operate with the national navy in the capture 
of the enemy's bases and coaling stations ? 

The forces required would not be large, and no elaborate organisa- 
tion is necessary. The Colonial troops would be excellent for the 
work, because their training in civil life — their self-reliance, and, 
as a rule, their good rifle-shooting, especially those who live up 
country in the bush — qualifies them in the highest possible manner 
for the duties of a soldier. What troops could be better than 
those raised in New Zealand during the Maori war? I can 
imagine no more useful man for this kind of warfare than the 
Australasian Colonist. No great battles would have to be fought, 
and no large amount of tactical skill on the part of the officers would 
be required. The expeditionary forces need not, in most cases, 
exceed a few thousand men ; and these, conveyed in the large ocean 
steamers of the present day, carrying with them their own commis- 
sariat and supplies, would proceed to their work in a very different 
fashion to what their foreCathers did, when they crossed the Atlantic 
in vessels of 800 or 400 tons, or spent months on the voyage to the 
East Indies. I beUeve that service such as this, in the defence of 
their country and of their own interests, would be eagerly sought for 
by the youth of the Colonies. 

Expeditions of this nature do not require the maintenance of 
standing armies, or that large numbers of men should be removed 
from their occupations for permanent military employment. The 
present number of troops, and the existing " partially paid " system— 
which is now almost universal in the Australasian Colonies — ^would 
be sufficient. Some slight changes in the conditions of service 
would be necessary, so that the forces may be available for more 
general service. When we consider the interests involved, many 
would doubtless engage for a service which only under special 
circumstances would necessitate their being sent outside Australia. 

In all our recent wars, though they have been on a small scale, 
and of no special interest to Australia, the Colonies have, on n %arly 
every occasion, offered the assistance of their troops. In the case of 
the Suakin Expedition of 1885 I happened to be present when the 
contingent from New South Wales arrived, and I could not help 
remarking that, whatever might be the result of the expedition, its 
cost would be more than paid for by the bringing together of the 
troops of the Colonies and the Mother Country. If a desire to join 
in defending the national interests has been manifested in such 
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fimall wars, in which assistance was not actually required, what 
may we not expect when the nation is engaged in a struggle 
for existence, and when the Colonies can only protect their own 
interests by joining heartily with the Mother Country in presenting 
a united front to the enemy? I venture to think, when such a 
crisis arises, that we should receive the following message : — *' The 
Australasian Colonies place the whole of their forces at the 
disposal of the Mother Country for the defence of the national 
interests.*' 

The resources of the Australasian Colonies in population, wealth, 
and all that makes a nation powerful for war, are growing daily, 
and if organised would enable them, in partnership with the 
Mother Country, to defend themselves against any possible combina- 
tion of Powers which may threaten our joint interests in the Pacific 
and Indian oceans. If, however, these resources are to be of any 
use, preparations must be made in time of peace, when they can 
be made calmly, deliberately, and without undue expense. Every 
country in the world finds it necessary to make timely preparation 
for war. Why should Great Britain, of all nations, be the only one 
that does not do so ? 

How then can this partnership or Federation for defence be 
brought about ? An understanding with our groups of Colonies 
should not be difficult to arrive at when its importance is fully 
recognised. Without it no arrangement is possible, and we shall 
continue to drift in the unsatisfactory way of which Lord Hartington's 
Commission complains. I can hardly be expected to lay down any 
definite plan for the accomplishment of this end, but, however it may 
be settled, it should be dealt with as a whole, and embrace the 
defence of all parts of the Empire. 

I make the following suggestion for what it may be worth, and I 
do so from what is now being done in Australia. When it became 
apparent to the leading statesmen that the Federation of the 
Colonies had become necessary, a Conference of a somewhat informal 
character — because it was not constitutionally appointed by the 
diflferent Parliaments — ^was first called together, and it met, as you 
all know, at Melbourne in the early part of last year. It came to the 
unanimous conclusion that the time had arrived for the Federation 
of the Colonies. The members of the Conference pledged them- 
selves that, on returning to their Colonies, they would urge their 
respective Parliaments to appoint members to form a Convention, 
to draw up a Federal Constitution. This Convention is now sitting 
at Sydney ; its members are the leading statesmen of Australia, 
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representing every shade of opinion, and it can hardly tail to produce 
a scheme which will lead to an early Federation. 

In this way the question is being dealt with, not only in a 
thoroughly constitutional, but in the only practicable manner. May 
we not — when Australia is Federated— call together, not a Confer- 
ence, but a National Gpnvention or Congress, to be composed of 
representatives from all parts of the nation, to consider this ques- 
tion of national defence ? Such a course would possibly lead to a 
Federation for defence of all the different groups. There is no 
reason, if a Federation for defence was formed between the Mother 
Country, the Dominion of Canada, and the Australasian Colonies, 
why the South African Colonies should not join at a future time, 
when they had established a Federation among themselves. 

Such a Congress would lay down a national policy of defence 
and ascertain the measures required to give effect to it. These 
would have to be submitted to the various Parliaments for their 
approval, and then it would become the duty of the Admiralty 
and War Office to work out the detailed schemes, in which they 
should be assisted by officers specially appointed by the groups of 
Colonies. 

Some twenty-seven years ago I was in China with an old friend 
and brother officer, who was besieging a large fortified city. He 
took me round the camps and outposts of the besieging army and 
explained the measures he proposed for the attack of the place. 
Having done so, he said, « What do you think of my plan ? " I 
replied, " Now that you ask my advice I will give it to you ; " and it 
was that I thought better arrangements could be made on some few 
points. He then said, " Yes, I quite agree with what you say, but this 
plan has been decided upon ; " and he then added, ** Bemember, if ever 
you have to conduct military operations, first of all make your plan 
and then stick to it ; an indifferent plan is better than none at alL" 
That man was the late General Gordon, the hero of Khartoum. 
Let us then have a plan and stick to it ; but we can arrive at one only 
by coming to an agreement with our brethren beyond the seas. 

It is satisfactory to know that the national Federation, which 
must in the first place be one for defence, has already occupied the 
minds of some of the leading Australasian statesmen, and :Lat it 
was prominently brought forward at the Melbourne Conference 
last year, when Sir Henry Parkes said : — 

My whole being trembles with an unuttered prayer that the whole of 
the British possessions may remain for ever forming parts of one bene* 
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fioent Empire, snoh as the world has never yet seen. I can see no per- 
manent obstacles to such a grand consmnmation ; I see no reason why the 
Australias should not become a Federal Dominion, a result which we are 
all, I hope, trying to bring about. The North American Colonies will, I 
think, become more completely a Federal Dominion by some reform of 
their present constitution. Our South Afidcan possessions may, with 
great care — and great care wiU be necessary — ^become also a united cluster 
of states. And I can see no reason on earth why this great independent 
congeries of states should not unite with the Mother Country in forming 
an Empire such as has never yet been formed, and which would carry our 
language, our laws, our social habits, our literature, our great stores of 
science to aU parts of the habitable globe. 

In other Colonies also, leading statesmen — among whom I will 
specially mention Sir John Macdonald, Sir Charles Tupper, Sir 
Gordon Sprigg, Mr. Cecil Rhodes, and Mr. Hoftneyr — ^have turned 
their thoughts in the same direction. Mr. Goschen quite recently 
in the House of Commons said, *' I respect the view that something 
should be done for Imperial Defence/' significantly adding that Her 
Majesty's Government shared with Colonial statesmen '' their desire 
that some means should be found to bring the Colonies closer to this 
Empire, and we shall neglect no opportunity of seeing whether, out 
of the discussions which have taken place, and out of further discus- 
sions, some good might come." 

My object to-night has been to bring before you the great question 
of defence in its national aspects. A vast Empire has been created 
by the vigour and enterprise of a great people. The defence of 
such an Empire must no longer be dealt with piecemeal, and local 
measures, however efficient, cannot suffice. We need a definite 
policy of national defence, which can be framed only in consultation 
with our great Colonies. Such a policy would result in a league of 
peace which none would dare disturb. The giant resources of our 
nation would at length be turned to account, and with the fiill 
consciousness of strength — irresistible because united — we could 
calmly await the unknown future. 



Discussion. 

Lieut.-General Sir W. F. D. Jervois, G.C.M.G., C.B. : I am 
sure yon will all agree with me that we are greatly indebted to my 
friend, Sir Bevan Edwards, for the — I may say — most wholesome 
paper he has just read to this assembly. It agrees in many respects 
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with an address which I had the honour of presenting to a South 
Australian audience so fiar back as the year 1880. KI might venture 
on any criticism, I should object somewhat to the title of the paper. 
It is scarcely one concerned solely with Australian defence. It deals 
also, and I believe rightly, with the question of Australian Federa- 
tion. No doubt it discusses the question of the naval and military 
defence of Australasia, but it goes further — into the question of 
the defence of the British Empire. It is, therefore, more properly a 
paper on Australian Federation, Australian defence, and Imperial 
defence combined. There can be no doubt whatever as to the 
advantage for unity of defence that is to be derived Irom Australian 
Federation ; for without Federation we cannot have that xmity of 
organisation, and all the arrangements that are included in defence, 
unless they are under one authority. At present, as you know, they 
are under some half-dozen authorities, to the disadvantage of all. 
But I think that when Sir Bevan Edwards likens the position of 
the Australian Colonies to that of the South-east of England, be 
scarcely bears in mind the difference of dimensions he is dealing 
with. In the South-east of England the counties are probably some 
thirty or forty square miles in extent, whereas Australia is a country 
about the size of Europe, and whose capitals are about 500 miles 
from one another. Shortly before I came here I took up an old 
Australian Directory and I found that Queensland is about four 
times the size of France, New South Wales as big as France and 
Germany put together, that Victoria is nearly the size of the whole 
of Great Britain, that the seaboard of South Australia extends 
2,000 miles, and that the settled part of Western Australia is nearly 
the size of France. In New South Wales there are 828,000 square 
miles; Victoria, 87,000; Queensland, 668,000, and so on. The 
system of having separate forces, which would be so disadvantageous 
in the case of small tracts like English coimties, would not neces- 
sarily be wrong in the case of the large countries we are dealing with. 
I hold with Sir Bevan Edwards that the defence of Australasia is 
mainly a naval question. You may defend Australasia in the China 
Sea, the Indian Ocean, the Pacific Ocean ; and those places which are 
fortified— Sydney, Melbourne, Brisbane, Adelaide, Auckland, Well- 
ington, Hobart, &c. — are forts where the British navy, engaged 
in the defence, coals, refits, and reorganises itself. Apart from that, 
you have to consider possible raids. I must say I regard them as 
not very probable, and I think the organisation of a large force 
for opposing such raids is not one which should be entertained. 
I hold that what you want is that Brisbane, Sydney, Melbourne, 
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Adelaide, Albany, Thursday Island, ^o., and fortified places in New 
Zealand should be properly armed, and thoroughly well garrisoned 
and organised under one Federal Government; but that, beyond 
that, there is but Uttle requirement for land-defence. I regard, 
therefore, with great satisfaction the resolution to double the 
amount of naval force which is the main defence of Australia, and 
I may here remark that this is no new idea : for so far back as 
January, 1881, the delegates from South Australia, at my own 
personal suggestion, made a motion at the Intercolonial Conference 
in that year that the Australian naval force should be doubled, and 
that the Australians should bear the additional cost. This is almost 
identically the proposal which is now being carried out. At that 
time all the other Colonies were against it ; but since then they have, 
as I have said, adopted it. It is now, as you know, part of our 
naval programme that the AustraUan naval force shall be doubled, 
and I believe that thereby the main defence of the country will be 
provided for. I may add that I am in entire agreement with all 
that has been said about Australia being interested in the defence 
of Malta, Gibraltar, Hong Eong, fche Cape, Singapore, and the other 
places referred to in the paper. But the Colonies have never been 
asked to pay one shilling either for the fortification of those places or 
for the garrisons to hold them. We have provided, or have hitherto 
provided, the whole of the navy that has protected Australasian 
conmierce and Australasian soil. On the other hand, they have had 
handed over to them an enormous continent the size of Europe, 
with its boundless pastures and vast mineral wealth, and they have 
been beholden to England for the defence of those possessions. It 
is no doubt their duty, as it is th^ir interest, to defend what they 
have acquired, and I do not believe they have the slightest idea of 
not defending them. So far from its being true, as stated in some 
quarters, that Federation means probable separation from the Mother 
Country, I believe that such an idea has never entered their heads, 
It is not their interest ; it is not our interest ; and if the British 
navy were withdrawn, I believe, adopting the words of General 
Edwards, that you would have the grass growing in the streets of 
Sydney and Melbourne. This Federation, I hold, would tend to the 
stability of the Union of the Empire, and that is one object of the 
united defence advocated by Sir Bevan Edwards. 

Admiral P. H. Colomb : It is a great honour to be invited to 
address a meeting. Composed mainly of our Colonial brethren and 
of those interested in the Colonies, on a subject of this great import- 
ance. I re-echo almost entirely the words which have fedlen froil^ 
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Sir William J^rvois in appreciation of the oharacter of the paper 
which has been read to ns to-night. The lecturer proposed for our 
consideration certain general principles in regard to defence, and it 
is necessary, I hold, that we should continually reiterate the import- 
ance of the study of those general principles. That study is com- 
paratively a new one. It is only within the last seven or eight years 
that Englishmen residing either in the Home Country or in the 
Colonies have given any thought to the general principles which 
daould govern the defence of the Empire. It is well known that, at 
least till quite recently, we had never had a settled plan for the defence 
of the Empire. What is this Empire we propose to defend ? If you 
look on the walls you will see a i^ap of the British Empire, and with 
the paper has been furnished an instructive map of the trade-routes 
of the Empire. If you look at the former you may take one view of 
the matter ; if you look at the latter you may take another view. 
Looking at the large map, you must imagine the British Empire to 
be a large number of isolated countries separated by the sea ; but 
from that point of view the Empire must be regarded as a dead body. 
Looking at the small map, and at the trade routes between different 
parts, you will see that the Empire is a living body, and it is thecircula- 
tion between the different parts of the Empire which is the Empire itself. 
It is the business of defence to protect that circulation. If it is cut off 
in one point, the member beyond that point will mortify. If it is 
cut off nearer the heart, the body will die. Think for a moment of 
France as consisting of a large number of isolated towns, and 
imi^e each of those towns regarding itself, in the matter of 
defence, as a thing apart from the other towns. What a state 
France would be in to resist invasion ! If you think of the British 
Empire as consisting of a series of territories, each locally defended, 
you ought really to be thinking of France with a number of small 
local armies confined to her towns, with all communications between 
those towns left open for the occupation of the enemy. The ques- 
tion, then, is whether Imperial defence is to be local or general. It 
cannot, we shall all agree, be wholly general, nor can it be wholly 
local. We must have general defence, and the question seems to be 
how far we can carry local defence without interfering with general 
defence. It is a matter of money, and the question is whether yoa 
best spend your money on local or on general defence. The Colonists 
present ought to recollect and to carry away with them this very 
important fact — that not one of the Colonies has hitherto spent a 
penny on the general defence of the Empire, the whole of the 
burden having MLm on the Mother Country. Australia has, as we 
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know, contributed to naval defence, but it is a defence confined to 
her shores ; and if she confines her exertions to defence which is 
close to her shores how can she guarantee that the circulation of 
which I speak will not be cut off at a distance firom her shores ? I 
think I detect in the lecturer's observations a neglect to notice that 
there is a sequence in the operations of naval war. He seems to 
imagine that if we were unhappily engaged in a great naval war 
we could at once proceed to offensive operations. So far as history 
teaches us anything, it teaches us that that cannot be. No country 
can immediately proceed to offensive operations against the war- 
shipping of her enemies, except upon the open seft, unless she has 
at the outset not merely a superiority, but an overwhelming 
superiority. The first operation is that of masking the enemy's 
war-ships, and no offensive operations against territory can be 
undertaken until it is certain the whole of the enemy's war-forces 
are masked. But when the whole of the enemy's war-forces are 
masked — that is, confined within her ports, and dare not stir out 
for fear of disaster — the sea is absolutely free behind the forces 
which are operating against the enemy's ports, and it stands to 
reason that local defence is nowhere called in question. From 
another point of view, I think attention should be drawn to the 
value of fortified ports in two relations. Fortified ports are of the 
greatest value to the inferior force, but they have never shown them* 
selves of any value to the superior naval force, and when you speak 
of the Briti^ navy sheltering itself to refit, &c., in fortified ports you 
necessarily imply that that force is an inferior, and not a superior, 
naval force. It has been the practice of the superior naval force in 
all times, and was the practice of the French navy during the 
Franco-German war, to carry out the refitting in absolutely un- 
defended bases. The superior naval force requires a sheltered, but 
not necessarily fortified, basis, because its superiority is itself the 
defence of the base it is using. I think the lesson we should draw 
from the paper — the question we should ask ourselves — is this: 
Whether the Colonies could not see their way to contribute in some 
measure to the general defence, which must be committed to the 
Imperial Power, and whether, if they studied the matter carefully, 
they would not see that by so acting they would be getting greater 
protection for their money than they could possibly get by any 
efforts, however strenuous, in the direction simply of local defence. 
Sir John Pope Hennessy, K.C.M.Q., M.P. : I agree with my 
gallant friend Admiral Colomb that it would be highly desirable if we 
could induce H.M.'s Colonies to contribute to the navy of England, 
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but there is something equally important suggested by the able paper 
read to-night, and that is this : to create in this country a real 
Minister of Defence. At this moment we have a " War Office," a 
" Secretary of State for War." Is it not the fact that the main 
defence of this Empire is a naval defence ? How does it come to 
pass that the office in Pall Mall is given this exclusive title, and 
that the navy is, as it were, to play a second part as compared with 
the army ? The gallant officer who read the paper is right in saying 
that the real defence of this Empire is a naval defence. If I might 
venture to criticise one detail, I would express a slight doubt — 
speaking as one,who, though not a visitor to Australia, has now and 
then had the opportunity of meeting Australian statesmen— I would 
express a doubt as to whether we might rely in time of war on the 
Australians consenting to send their army thousands of miles away 
from Australia. I understood from Sir Bevan Edwards that he 
thought the stations at which the fleet is to refit and get coal might 
possibly have to be defended by troops from Australia. Now, we 
have a body of men in the British service, perhaps better fitted than 
the Australian troops would be for the defence of those, stations 
and for concentrated attack on the enemies' stations. I refer to the 
Boyal Marine force. It is no doubt at present a comparatively 
small force—about 14,000 men ; but it could be easily raised to a 
sufficient degree to defend our forts and coaling-stations, and to be 
transferred in H.M.'s ships from place to place as required. Of 
course, my Lord, nobody knows better than yourself that in every 
other country in the world the forts, coaling-stations, and coast- 
defences are under naval, and not military, control. Take our own 
coaling-stations. They are intended solely for naval purposes, and 
the only attack that will ever be made on them is a naval attack ; 
nevertheless, they are garrisoned entirely by troops under military 
control. The Colonial Office is not to blame for this. The War 
Office and Admiralty share the blame of maintaining a system 
condemned by practical men. The time has come when this dan- 
gerous anomaly should cease. We have in the chair one of the 
most eminent authorities on the navy, and we are fortunate in 
having here also— and I hope he wiU take part in the discussion — 
Sir Charles Dilke, a distinguished civilian who, on everything con- 
nected with miHtary matters, is probably the highest authority in 
this realm. I have no doubt we shall hear from them their views 
on the subject, and I venture to express my belief that they will 
endorse that which was the theme of the paper — namely, that the 
defence of the British Empire should be mainly a naval defence. 
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Major-General the Bight Hon. Sir Bbdvebs Bulleb, V.C, 
E.G.B., E.G.M.G. : There is no subject that ought to require 
more oareful consideration than the defence of our Empire, and 
though I ought not to pose as an authority before this Institute and 
those who have had greater means than I have had of finding out 
what really ought to be the assistance which AustraUa and the 
Colonies generally would give to the Imperial forces in defending the 
Empire, yet, as I have been asked, a few remarks from me may not 
be out of place at this moment. You have just been addressed by 
a Colonial official, who said (what must be admitted by everybody) 
that the defence of our Empire must be a naval defence. He added 
that all the nations of the world, except ourselves, had placed their 
coaling-stations and fortresses in the hands of their navy to defend, 
and from this he argued that we should do likewise. It is on this 
point I think I am entitled to speak. When we see such a differ- 
ence, there must be a reason for it. Is it not this ? Other nations 
expect their navy will be compelled to retire to their coaUng-stations 
and sea-fortresses, while every Englishman, on the other hand, and 
every Cdonist, believes that when there is a big war the EngUsh 
navy will hold and sweep the sea ; and when the EngUsh navy is at 
sea somebody — certainly not the navy — must look after the coaling- 
stations and fortresses. There is another argument. In all nations, 
except ours, the first line of defence is the army. Look at Germany, 
France, Bussia, or any great Continental nation : the thing they look 
to is their frontier, which is a land-frontier, and there they place 
their first line of defence. Consequently they leave, as a secondary 
consideration, the defence of their coaling-stations and sea-fortresses 
to their navy — to, that is, their second line of defence. I main- 
tain that in this question of Imperial defence it must be con- 
sidered that we stand alone, and that no other nation can be taken 
as a direct example of what we ought to do. I don't wish to go 
into any disputatious matter, but, speaking with a full knowledge of 
what is being done now and of the arrangements that have been 
made to pull the army and navy together, I may say that I believe 
that at no time in the history of this country has there been so 
great an approach between the authorities of the British navy and 
the authorities of the British army as there is at this moment ; and 
never has there been — I will not say a more perfect, because no- 
thing is perfect — but a more earnest effort to establish a complete 
system for the defence of this great Empire, nor a truer recognition 
of the relative values of the two lines of defence — the first line the 
navy, the second line the army — than there is at the present time. 
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The Earl of Bblmobb, O.C.M.G. : I have listened with great 
interest to the very able paper which has been read this evening, 
and also to the remarks of those who have taken part in the dis- 
cussion. There are matters dealt with in the paper as to which I 
feel I have no right to express an opinion, but there are one or two 
points on which I would like to say a few words. It so happens 
that the question of Colonial defence first arose when I was 
Governor of New South Wales, that is about twenty-two years ago. 
In the last days of Mr. Disraeli's first Administration, and shortly 
after the close of the New Zealand war, a similar despatch was sent 
out by the Secretary of State — the Duke of Buckingham, I think — 
to the Governors of the AustraUan Colonies, pointing out the 
necessity of some fresh arrangement between the Colonies and the 
Mother Country with regard to the expense of the Imperial troops, 
and suggesting that the Governors of the difEerent Colonies should 
correspond on the subject — of course, after consultation with their 
Ministers. In New South Wales, the Prime Minister (Sir Charles 
Cowper) took a different view from that indicated in the oireular, 
and said to me that the Intercolonial Conference was likely soon to 
meet and the matter could be dealt with there. I am not sure that 
the Conference did meet soon, but, at any rate, nothing was done 
immediately, and before anything was done the Home Government 
{ue.f Mr. Gladstone's Administration) decided that the troops should 
be removed altogether. The troops were removed in 1870, and then 
the Colonies came to see that something must be done. As far as 
my own Colony was concerned, steps were taken to fortify Sydney 
and also to raise some Colonial troops. I may mention that there were 
Volunteers before. I believe that when Sir William Jervois and Sir 
Peter Scratchley went out, a few years afterwards, they pointed out 
certain mistakes made in regard to th^ fortifications, and probably, 
by this time, considerable alterations have been made. But there 
was one thing which struck me as the weak point of the whole case, 
and that was that no provision had been made for any 'one person 
taking command of the local forces in the event of war. I gather that 
that state of things still continues, but I am glad to learn that the 
subject is engaging the attention of the Australasian Convention now 
sitting in Sydney. I have always been of opinion — and I expressed the 
opinion even when there — that something in the direction of Federa- 
tion was very desirable ; and I am glad to find that that idea has 
taken so firm a hold on the public mind. With regard to Imperial 
Federation, I confess that I never took very much interest in that 
question. I did not see how Imperial Federation would work. 
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Bat I think I do see how Intercolonial Federation might work, and 
I Edncerelj hope that the negotiations now going on will be carried 
to a successfol issue. I also trust with regard to the question of the 
military command and the employment of the forces of one Colony 
in anodier Colony, that some general law affecting the whole group 
may be carried into effect. 

The Bt. Hon. Sir Chablbs Dilee, Bart. : Time does not allow 
to-night of going into first principles on the subject of Imperial 
defence, and I will only say that the outcome both of the paper and 
of the speeches of Sir William Jervois, Admiral Colomb, Sir John 
Pope Hennessy, and of Sir Bedvers BuUer, is to reinforce the con- 
clusion laid down by the lecturer himself that the problem of Imperial 
defence cannot be considered piecemeal, and that there ought to be 
a joint consideration of the naval and of the military side of the 
question. I was very glad to hear Sir Bedvers BuUer's extremely 
encouraging words on this matter, because when he tells us that 
never at any time were the army and the navy working so closely 
together in connection with Imperial defence, and that great progress 
has been made in the consideration of the problem during the last 
two or three years — ^when he, speaking from the position he occupies, 
so prominently puts forward the naval side of the problem, I feel 
sure there must be real &ct behind, and that serious and important 
progress is being made. However, I have the less excuse for dis- 
cussing these questions now, because I lately had the opportunity 
of expressing my views on the occasion alluded to by the lecturer. 
General Edwards, in his most excellent paper, has not raised any 
points of sharp issue or controversy between himself and those who 
at the time he made his separate reports, Colony by Colony, to some 
extent fell foul of his conclusions. He has, perhaps, come a Uttle 
way towards his critics ; his critics may have come a long way 
towards him. I am sure there is nothing which could be objected 
to by those who found some fault originally with his separate plans, 
Colony by Colony, as if he had contemplated a more serious naval 
attack upon AustraUa than in the general opinion was probable, and 
I think all his conclusions with regard to the nature of any attack 
which the Australians may apprehend — so long as they remain 
connected with the Empire — ^would receive general acceptance. If 
Australia set up as an independent Power, the whole position would, 
of course, be entirely revolutionised. It is rather outside the 
problem of Australian defence, strictly so called, to discuss all those 
questions of trade-routes and coaling-stations which have been 
raised ; but, still, they are connected with the matter of the defence 
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of Australian trade, and of our trade with Australia. They are also 
indirectly connected with the question of what may be called slight 
naval attacks upon Australia. Of course, very disagreeable raids 
might be made by very slight forces upon a country with such an 
enormous length of shore as Australia possesses. Small undefended 
ports might be attacked, and a great deal of trouble and confusion 
caused by a few fast cruisers, and they can only be cut off by our 
naval superiority, and by our possession of the stores of coal, &c., 
from which they might provision themselves. The lecturer has said 
a great deal on the question of trade-routes and coaling-stations, 
and I should like — although it is a side-issue— to place before you a 
view I stated in this room some time ago, and which brought upon 
me a very able attack, rhetorically, from a Canadian officer, although 
his attack did not convince me. What I say is — we should do wrong 
to rely too much on the route across Canada as an alternative war- 
route. It is a popular thing to say, I know, that there we have a 
route entirely on British soil. It may, no doubt, be a great trade- 
route in time of peace, but I should be afraid to rely too much on 
that route in war-time. It is a terribly exposed route, and one 
which, even without our being at war with the United States, we 
should find very difficult to protect against raids. The real route 
is the Cape route, and that is the one to which our attention must 
be directed. Sir John Pope Hennessy, in his interesting speech, 
slightly questioned the probability of Australia being willing to send 
AustraJian troops any distance for the defence of coaling-stations. 
It is the fact, I believe — Sir Charles Mills will correct me if I am 
wrong — that one or more of the AustraUan Colonies did approach 
the Government of the Cape at a time when serious war was 
apprehended, and asked them whether they could hold the Cape, or 
whether Australian troops should be sent to assist them. That 
shows how clearly the AustraUans have in view the vital importance 
to their trade of holding the Cape and other stations on the way. On 
this question of coaling-stations — I speak with all deference in the 
presence of such high authorities — although we are on the way to 
improvement, and know our needs, which, after all, is something, I 
fear we have not yet reached a position of security. There is no 
higher authority on this subject than our Chairman, and he will be 
able to say whether we may be reassured on this matter ; but I fear 
when Mr. Stanhope says we know exactly what garrisons are needed 
for our stations, we are not yet in the position of having supplied 
them, and I am one of those who fear that the navy will find a most 
grave addition to its duties in the first days of a war — immediately 
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before and immediately after the outbreak of war — in having to 
convoy garrisons to coaling-stations in all parts of the world. I 
cannot but tiiink that we are relying too greatly in these days of 
sudden wars — when they are practically over before they are 
declared — upon our power to rapidly garrison these stations after 
war has actually begun. Take the case of Sierra Leone. There is 
a station which the navy afiSrm is necessary, and must be held ; that 
it has the finest harbour on the way to the Cape, and is the only 
possible station between Gibraltar and the Cape. Yet this 
garrison, which is close to a French colony where there is a large 
French garrison, and off whose coast there is always a considerable 
squadron, is only held by a weak battalion of black troops. Unless 
this garrison is strengthened, all these guns would simply taXL into 
the hands of our enemy in the event of a war with France. So it 
is with many another place. Garrisons have not been provided, 
and to provide guns and fortifications without garrisons seems to 
be a worse than useless proceeding. The lecturer has mentioned 
one case of a coaling-station of importance where a similar state 
of things prevails — I mean Esquimault. The question of garrison- 
ing that place has not been overlooked, but it has been in dispute 
so long between Canada and the Mother Country that, as a matter 
of fact, nothing has been done, and the gims, I beheve, have been 
sent elsewhere. I believe that on general principles we are 
beginning to come to something like a general agreement. People 
begin to see we must take steps in time of peace, and consider who 
are to be our probable enemies in time of war. However disagree- 
able it may be to talk about these things, they ought to receive the 
profound consideration of the very best military minds, and with that 
view there must — as has been pointed out to-night— be a joint con- 
sideration of the naval and military problem. 

Colonel J. F. Owen, B.A. : It is with some diffidence that I 
follow the distinguished statesmen and officers who have already 
addressed you, but it appears to me that the gallant lecturer's 
general motive has been, in the discussion, somewhat neglected, 
and the Australian soldier rather left out in the cold. If we look at 
it as a whole, we shall see that the lecture leads one, from the 
general principles enunciated, to a definite end and object as regards 
the Australasian military forces, showing that, although the defence 
of the Empire, as we all must agree, depends entirely upon the Im- 
perial navy in the first instance, yet that there must be a second 
line to protect the bases upon which that navy relies to supply 
itself with food, in the shape of coal, &c., or to seize and hold such 
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as our enemy may operate from in a manner dangerous to the com- 
merce of Great Britain and her Colonies. Does it necessarily follow 
that, in a great war, the Imperial navy, if superior in some waters, 
must be so in all waters, in every part of the globe ? Surely that 
might not always be the case, and we may suppose that the neces- 
sity for defending our own sea-bases, or seizing and holding those of 
an enemy, by means of land-forces, in the seas approximating to 
Australasia, may yet arise. It would, therefore, appear to be a 
serious error to discourage our Colonies in the far South from 
improving their forces, and from rendering them, by Federal action, 
infinitely more efficient for such attack or defence. It has been 
urged that coaling and repairing stations for the Boyal Navy should 
be gcbrrisoned by naval forces, but it cqppears to me quite impossible 
for that navy, in case of a great emergency, to spare for this end one 
single officer or man who would be so urgently required at sea. 
The danger-line of Germany, of France, is on land ; therefore for 
their coast-defences and sea-bases no single land-soldier, if possible, 
is used. The danger-line of our Empire is at sea, and for similar 
reasons we should not tie up on land one man of our naval forces. 
Let us then, I repeat, encourage our great Southern Colonies in 
their t)iorough organisation of their miUtary forces on a Federal basis, 
so that they may not only defend their own shores, but also take on 
themselves, when necessary, for the protection of their commerce, 
such duties as are pointed out in the most able lecture we have heard. 
Looking at the map I see that the Island of Reunion is not shown 
as having dock-accommodation, but when I was there some years 
ago the French Government were spending large sums of money on 
a large repairing-dock, and making every effort to render this island 
a formidable sea-base. Supposing us, unfortunately, to be at war 
with France, and that from this island (within measurable distance 
from Australasia) the enemy were preying on our commerce, 
would not every effort be made to deprive him of such base, to 
seize it and to hold it ourselves ? In such case, Australasian com- 
merce suffering, what would be the feelings of her people if they 
felt themselves impofcent, from want of previous organisation, to 
protect themselves by turning defence into attack and seizing and 
holding the nest of the wasps who stung them t That with their 
excellent material, their courage and noble enthusiasm, the land- 
forces of Australasia would be capable of this and of much greater 
deeds if required, especially if organised under one Federal control, 
no person who knows them can for a moment doubt. 
The Chaibman : I think the time has now arrived when we must 
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draw this interesting discussion to a close, and I am interpreting the 
general feeling, I am sure, in moving a cordial vote of thanks to Sir 
Bevan Edwards for his interesting and valuable paper. We shall 
all agree that the opportunity has not been misapplied for the dis- 
cussion of the important subject of Australasian defence. As one 
formerly connected with the administration of the navy, I was glad 
to find General Edwards recognising so folly the essential im- 
portance of our maritime supremacy, as the most effective means 
of defending Australasia from attack. General Edwards, indeed, is 
not the only eminent military authority who has spoken with appre- 
ciation of the importance — the paramount importance — of the navy 
for tiie defence of the Empire. I was glad to hear Sir William 
Jervois speak in the same sense, and indeed all the military men 
who have spoken this evening have taken the same view. We all 
know that the navy gives us the means not only of defending our 
own coaling-stations, but of attacking the coaling-stations of other 
Powers, should we be in conflict with them. It affords the means, 
and the only means, of defending our great sea-routes. K we main- 
tain our naval supremacy we may look, too, for a valuable political 
result, for the more effective our navy the more valuable is the pro- 
tection to the Colonies, and the more the Colonies will value their 
connection with the Mother Country. Is the Mother Country doing 
her duty in the development of the navy at the present time ? I 
should not be prepared to say that the existing naval force is 
adequate to all needs ; but this is certain, that, if you make a com- 
parison between the rate of progress in the construction of ships in 
this and any other country, it can scarcely be said we are not 
making a very serious effort at the present time. It is certain that, 
should this relative rate of progress continue, the power of our 
navy must grow, and then we may look at a very early date to the 
possession of such a force as would effectually secure the naval 
supremacy of England for years to come. Sir Charles Dilke has 
raised the question of the defence of the coaling-stations, which is 
intimately connected with the subject we are discussing, and he has 
appealed to me for an opinion on the point. I can only refer to 
what has fallen from Mr. Stanhope in his place in the House of 
Commons. He has given us assurances that the armaments that 
are necessary for the stations are provided, and that there is very 
little left to be done in regard to guns and works. I do not think 
we have yet received similar assurances with regard to the garrisons, 
and I have no hesitation in saying that much remains to be done in 
providing adequate garrisons for the coaling-stations. The best 
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means of providing these garrisons must be a subject of exceedingly 
anxious consideration at the War Office. Unfortunately, many of 
those stations are in climates which are not favourable to the health 
of European troops. I cannot conceive that it would be politic in 
time of peace to maintain a large garrison of British troops in a 
place hke Sierra Leone. I cannot conceive that a large garrison 
of such troops should be permanently maintained at such a 
position as Hong Eong or even Singapore. What should be our 
decision with regard to the manning of the works ? Shall we hold 
in reserve — ready to be despatched when war is threatened — a large 
artillery force of British troops, or shall we endeavour to train men 
of tropical race to support a British garrison in manning the 
works? Probably both courses have something to recommend 
them, and it may be desirable to have a certain force in reserve at 
home ready to be despatched to reinforce our coaling-stations, while 
having at the same time a considerable force of native artillerymen 
permanently stationed at those points. I think I may claim for 
the Mother Country that she is doing her part not inadequately for 
the defence of the Empire, and, when we look to the Colonies, I think 
they deserve a tribute from the Mother Country for the efforts they 
are making to provide for their defence. Sir Bevan Edwards would, 
I am sure, tell you that much has been done for the defence of the 
important ports of Australia, and that not only have the Australians 
done much to defend their sea-board towns, but that they are also 
providing mihtary forces which, with improved organisation, should 
be of the greatest value. As we have had shown us this evening, 
the navy is our main defence — the main defence of the Colonies and 
of the Empire generally ; but fleets cannot do everything. In many 
contingencies fleets require the support of military force, and there 
might undoubtedly be many operations to be undertaken in the event 
of war in which the military forces of the Colonies might be combined 
with great advantage with the fleet of the Mother Country in carry- 
ing those operations to a successful issue. I agree as to the 
necessity for timely preparation to meet the possible contingency of 
war, and I am sure you will have been glad to hear from an officer 
so highly placed as Sir Bedvers Buller that there exists at the 
present time a desire for concerted action both at the War Office 
and at the Admiralty in a degree which probably never existed 
before. The Colonies, I think, are showing their sense also of the 
necessity for timely preparation, and of that the Convention now 
being held at Sydney may be taken as a significant indication. 
There have been proposals recently made in this country— rl think 
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Lord Dimrayen brought the subject forward the other day — for a 
renewal of the Conference between representatives of the Colonies 
and of the Mother Country with a view to considering the question 
of Imperial Defence. I concur with Sir Bevan Edwards in the 
opinion that when the deliberations now going on at Sydney are 
closed, it might be very proper to call another Conference in London 
to consider the question. I now beg to move a cordial vote of 
thanks to the lecturer. 

The motion was carried with acclamation. 

Major-General Sir J. Bevan Edwabds, K.C.M.G., C.B. : I beg 
to thank you most cordially for the reception you have given to my 
paper. Happily for me, there seems to have been such a general 
acquiescence in most of the suggestions made, that I am not called 
upon to make any reply. I may, however, allude to one remark 
which fell from my old friend and chief, Sir William Jervois, about 
the comparison I drew between the Australian Colonies and the 
counties of the South of England. I infer that he thinks I did 
not show that just appreciation of the enormous size of Australia 
which I ought to have done ; but what I said was merely to illustrate 
my meaning. Having travelled from Hong Eong to the Colonies, 
traversing altogether some 20,600 miles, I do not look upon these 
enormous countries as so many English counties. I would like to 
say, in support of what has been said by one or two previous 
speakers, that I do not think we fully realise all that has been done 
of late years for the defence of the coaling-stations. Not only have 
the works been thoroughly armed with guns of modem construction, 
but, through the efforts of the Colonial Defence Committee — 
consisting of representatives of the War Oflfice, the Admiralty, 
and the Colonial OflSce — the defence of these stations has been 
thoroughly and completely organised, and I believe there is not one 
of them that, so far as its resources go, would not be ready for war 
at six hours' notice. Such, I know, is the case at Hong Kong, 
where every man is told off to his place, and periodically exercised 
in his duties. That great improvement has been brought about 
entirely through the work of the Colonial Defence Committee. A 
large question was touched upon by Sir John Pope Hennessy — the 
employment of marines at the coaling-stations. That is a question 
we cannot discuss at this hour, but I notice he gathered from my 
paper that I proposed Australian troops for the defence of the 
coaling-stations. My proposal was that they should be available for 
the attack of the enemy's coaling-stations, and not for the defence 
of our own. Sir Charles Dilke remarked that the defence of the 
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ooalmg-stations was not strictly connected with the qaestion of 
Australian defence, but what I wish to point oat is that all these 
matters are so interdependent that you cannot possibly draw any 
distinction between them. It now only remains for me to move a 
cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman for his kindness in presiding. 
The motion was cordially passed, and the meeting separated. 
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SIXTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Sixth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at the 
Whitehall Rooms, Hotel M6tropole, on Tuesday, April 14, 1891. 

Sir Henry Barkly, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., a Vice-President of the 
Institute, presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read 
and confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 20 
Fellows had been elected, viz., 11 Resident and 9 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

Edward D. Atkinson^ George L. Bannermariy Peter R, Courtenay^ J. Stewart 
DismorTt Henry GalCy M.Inst.CE.y LieuL-Colonel Reginald Hen/nelli D.S.O,, 
Certain Hubbard^ Lieut,- General Gordon D, Pritchardf B,E., C.B,f Hugh L, 
Taylor, John /. Vickers, Henry Wright, 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

Charles H. Barrett (TrcmsvaaJ), Joseph D. Booker {Western Australia), Hon, 
Stephen H, Gatty, Q.C. {Attorney-General^ Trinidad), Edward Gerard {New 
South Wales), Duncan Macarthur {Canada), John Plummet {New South Wales), 
Samuel H, Ridge, B.A, {Victoria), Thomas Routledge {Canada), Dr, Ernest S, 
SneU {Transvaal), 

It was also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chairman : There are one or two matters to which I ought 
to allude before proceeding to the special business of the evening. 
The first is the loss which the Royal Colonial Institute has sus- 
tained by the death of Earl Granville, one of the Vice-Presidents of 
the Institute. Lord Granville had filled that office from the very 
foundation of the Institute 1868. He was present and made a speech 
at the inaugural dinner in 1869, and, as showing that his interest in 
our affairs continued to the last, I may mention that he was present 
only a few months ago at the reading of the Paper on Australia by 
Lord Carrington. At the meeting of the Council of the Institute 
to-day, a vote of condolence with Lady Granville on the death of 
her husband was unanimously passed, and I am sure you will all 
join in lamenting the loss the Institute has sustained. The other 
matter to which I would wish to allude is that several letters of 
apology have been received for non-attendance at our meeting. One 
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is from Lord Oormanston, who has just come back from British 
Guiana, but regrets that he is unable to be present. Another is 
from Mr. Nevile Lubbock, a member of the Council, who writes to 
express his extreme regret at not being able to be present to listen 
to Mr. Morris's paper. As Mr. Lubbock is, I believe, Chairman of 
the West Indian Planters and Merchants' Association, his letter is 
the more gratifying, because there has been in the past some little 
jealousy perhaps between the sugar-cane growers and the culture of 
those minor staples which Mr. Morris desires to see introduced into 
the West Indies. This letter shows, I think, that this feeling has 
entirely disappeared, and that it is now recognised on all hands that 
the exertions Mr. Morris is making to introduce the cultivation of 
other products are not in the least injurious to the interests of the 
planters, but are, on the contrary, calculated to advance the pros- 
perity of the Colonies. Turning now to the subject in which we are 
more particularly interested to-night, it is hardly necessary for 
me to introduce Mr. Morris, who, as you all know, is the Assistant 
Director of the Boyal Gardens at Eew, and who before this 
evening has read papers to this Institute and taken part in our 
discussions. 
Mr. Morris then read his paper on 

THE COLONY OP THE LEEWARD ISLANDS. 

The Colony of the Leeward Islands. To many this short title will 
convey little in regard to the geographical position of the islands 
which are to occupy our attention to-night. 

I will therefore ask you to follow the track of an ocean voyage 
some four thousand miles across the Atlantic Ocean in a south- 
westerly direction until we meet with a chain of islands forming the 
eastern boundary of the Caribbean Sea. These small islands, 
dotted here and there over the surface of the ocean, are known as 
the Lesser Antilles. They extend in a circular line from Porto Rico 
to Trinidad, with Barbados lying out of the hne some fifty miles 
to the eastward. They are, for the most part, the peaks of sub- 
merged moxmtains, whose bases lie far below in the depth of the 
ocean. The more southerly of the chain of islands are known as 
the Windward Islands : while the more northerly are known as the 
Leeward Islands. These terms. Windward and Leeward, are not 
exactly correct in a nautical sense. As the trade winds blow from 
the north-east, the northern islands are really more to the wind- 
ward than the southern islands ; and, again, according to the old 
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geographers, the true Leeward Islands are the Greater Antilles, 
comprising Porto Rico, Hayti, Cuba, and Jamaica. As a purely 
political naming for certain groups of islands, the terms Windward 
and Leeward, are now, however, generally accepted in the sense 
above mentioned. Of the Leeward or northern islands, some, such 
as Martinique, Guadeloupe, and St. Bartholomew, belong to France ; 
a few, such as St. Eustatius, Saba, and a part of St. Martin, belong 
to Holland; one or two, such as Santa Cruz and St. Thomas, 
belong to Denmark. The remainder belong to this country. The 
British Leeward Islands comprise Dominica ; Montserrat ; Antigua, 
with Barbuda and Bedonda; St. Christopher (more commonly 
known as St. Kitts), with Nevis and Anguilla and the Virgin 
Islands. These several islands were formed into a Federal Colony 
in 1871. They have a total area of 704 square miles, and a totsJ 
population of 125,000. They may not be so large nor so important 
as many other portions of the British Empire, but it will be 
admitted that they yield to none in the historical interest attached 
to them, nor in the possibilities of future development that lie 
before them. As regards the main lines of ocean travel, they lie 
in the backwater of intercourse between this country and tropical 
America, and on that account are less known than they deserve 
to be. Eingsley passed them, but did not land upon them. Froude 
landed on one of them (Dominica), but saw none of the others. 
In point of area they are about equal to that of the island of 
Mauritius ; or, to bring the matter nearer home, they are of the 
size of a good EngUsh county hke Hereford, but with a population 
a few hundreds larger. 

These particulars, however, give but a very poor idea of the 
actual circumstances of these islands. In point of scenery, and in 
richness of tropical vegetation, they may be said to form one of 
the most beautiful portions of the British Empire. They are 
Hterally "green islands of gUttering seas," bathed in continuous 
sunhght, and fanned by cooling breezes. I have lately spent some 
weeks in them, and I have been greatly impressed with their capa- 
bilities, and the promise of future prosperity which Ues before them. 
That must constitute the chief claim I have for bringing them under 
your notice this evening. I hope to illustrate my remarks by photo- 
graphic views, which will bring before you much more forcibly than 
my words ever could some characteristic portions of the scenery 
and natural vegetation of these islands. There are the forest-clad 
mountains and valleys of Dominica ; the highly cultivated slopes of 
St. Kitts; the more sober, but not less interesting, undulating 

«2 
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sugar-cane fields of Antigua ; and the lime and orange groves of 
Montserrat. All these constitute a picture of tropical wealth and 
beauty almost unknown to the people of this country, and yet it is 
separated from us only by a voyage of comparatively short duration, 
which would carry us at once from the cold and fogs of winter into 
a land of warmth and sunshine. 



Obioin of the Islands. 

The island. making period in this part of the world was probably 
of recent date. From a geological point of view, none of these 
Leeward Islands are of great age. They are probably the result of 
volcanic activity during some portion of the tertiary period, extend- 
ing down almost to the present time. Some of the islands are 
merely the volcanic cones of submerged mountains, the tops only of 
which appear above the surface of the ocean. There is evidence 
that the volcanic forces have barely become extinct during the last 
hundred years or so ; while in some a slight ebullition still exists to 
show where fire and water remain, as of old, in deadly conflict. In 
regard to origin the islands naturally divide themselves into two 
groups. The purely volcanic islands are Dominica, Montserrat, St. 
Kitts and Nevis. The non-volcanic (or those in which eruptive 
rocks are not largely represented) are Antigua, Barbuda, Anguilla 
and the Virgin Islands. The former consist of one or more cone- 
like mountains rising to heights of from 8,000 to 6,000 feet above 
the level of the sea. Their sides are scored with deep valleys and 
ravines, and white clouds hover over them day and night. The 
lower slopes reach down to the sea and are clothed with vegetation 
to the water's edge. In the valleys and ravines during heavy rains 
are numerous small torrents rushing noisily and precipitately to- 
wards the sea ; at other times the watercourses are dry and silent. 
The volcanic rocks consist chiefly of those of a trachytic or fels- 
pathic character ; they have a coarse cellular structure and are rough 
and gritty to the touch. In some (as in Montserrat) the trachyte is 
highly porphyritic, with large crystals of felspar and hornblende ; 
volcanic ash, and scoriae are distributed in the neighbourhood of the 
more recent cones. There are found also some coralline lime- 
stones, some clays and sandstones, and these often contain shells of 
forms that are still hving in the neighbouring seas. While at 
present there is no active volcano in the group, the phase of pro- 
longed quiescence is interrupted from time to time, as at Dominica, 
Montserrat and elsewhere, by the emanations of sulphurous vapouTi 
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steam, and hot water, in certain localities known as solfata/ras 
or soufrUres. There is a soufriere in the south-west of Dominica, 
and a remarkable boiling lake, now fast degenerating into a series 
of single geysers, in the centre of the island ; there is a soufriere at 
Montserrat, and hot springs and sulphur deposits at Nevis. These 
West Indian soufri^res have a characteristic appearance. Owing to 
the acidity of the vapours emanating from them, a very considerable 
degree of decomposition is said to be effected on the rocks and soils 
within their reach. The locality of a soufriere is easily recognised by 
its singularly barren and desolate appearance. The continuous 
landsUps that take place, owing to the action of sulphurous vapours 
and boiling water, give the place a scalded and parboiled aspect : 
while the neighbourhood is completely devoid of animal life and vege- 
tation. Where sulphur deposits are present the ground is covered 
with a Coating of this substance, and it is found also in amorphous 
masses or mingled with clay. 

The non-volcanic islands are for the most part low, and, with the 
exception of Antigua and Tortola, are almost entirely devoid of hills. 
They are composed of rocks of recent formation ; chief among them 
are coral or coralline rocks, calcareous freestones, porous lime- 
stones, and marly or red clays. The shores are shallow and full of 
coral reefs, rendering navigation more or less dangerous. On the 
coast are mangrove swamps and lagoons gradually being filled up 
with vegetable matter and soil washed down by rains. In some of 
the Virgin Islands, where the land is said to be gradually rising, the 
lagoons have already been filled up, and now appear several feet 
above the level of the sea. Sandy beaches are almost entirely 
restricted to the non-volcanic islands. The sand is generally a fine 
white gravel, composed of broken ehell and coral. In one or two 
instances it is composed of fragments of remains of calcareous 
alg8B or sea-weeds, in which the tissues have become interpenetrated 
with carbonate of lime. The grains of these corallines and nulli- 
pore sands, as they are called, are beautifully polished, but they 
still retain their characteristic markings. 

Some Members of the Fauna. 

Although these islands have been in our possession for so long a 
period, the fauna and flora have by no means been exhaustively 
explored. At the present time a Joint Committee appointed by the 
Boyal Society and British Association is engaged in investigating 
some of the islands, and collections are bein^ received in this 
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country. When these are worked out and the results published, it 
may be possible to bring together and correlate all that is known of 
the animal and plant life of this part of the world. ^ 

It is impossible to do more here than give a brief sketch of the 
zoology. Amongst the mammals there are few indigenous to them 
still existing. The Agouti {Dasyprocta), a small hare-like animal, is 
found in mountain woods, where it is hunted with dogs. The deer 
of Barbuda, the manaoou or racoon {Procyon) and the wild hogs of 
Dominica, as well as the monkeys of St. Eitts, have been introduced 
and become naturalised in their several localities. The latter, like 
the monkeys of Barbados, are natives of West Africa, and Dr. 
Sclater informs me that specimens of both have been received in this 
country, and kept at the Zoological Gardens, Regent's Park. An 
account of the St. Kitts monkey is given in the Proceedings of the 
Zoological Society, 1866, p. 79. The old English black rat, as well 
^.s the Norwegian brown rat, are abundant everywhere. They have 
found in the sugar-cane and cacao, as also in the maize and guinea com, 
attractive supphes of food, and the difl&oulty is to keep the marauders 
in check. The East Indian mongoose has been introduced with 
this view, but the experience of some of the islands is that the 
remedy is worse than the disease. Bird life is moderately abundant. 
Indeed, in Dominica alone, Ober collected about 160 species of 
birds, and of these nearly one-fourth proved to be new to science. 
Amongst the Dominica birds are four species of lovely humming 
birds, the gems of the feathered race ; and a handsome and rare 
parrot {Ghrysotis dtcgusta).^ The diablotin, or petrel, once found 
nesting in holes in the mountains of Dominica is now (according to 
Col. Fielden) extinct, owing to the depredations of the racoon. 
Bamiers, or wood-pigeons, and the perdrix, or mountain dove, are 
ofben met with, and when visiting outlying islands in large flocks 
for feeding purposes afford excellent sport. The wild guinea-fowl 
is plentiful in scrub land at Barbuda, which is looked upon as 

> A bibliography of the existing literature relating to the fauna and flora of 
the Lesser Antilles has been prepared by the West India (Natural History) 
Exploration Committee, and was presented at the Bath Meeting of the Briti^ 
Association in 1888. A List of the Birds of the British West Indies has been 
published by C. B. Coiy, Boston, 1886. Numerous papers on birds and other 
subjects may be found in the Proceedmgs of the Zoological Society of London, 
and the Annals of Natwal History. The principal work of recent yearn on 
the botany of the islands is the Flora of the British West India Islands, by 
Grisebach (London: Lovell Beeve, 1864). The flora of St. Croix and the 
Virgin Islands has been studied by Baron Eggers (Smithsonian Institution, 
Bulletin No. 18, 1879). 

* Proceedings of the Zoological Society, 1865, p. 437. 
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affording the best locality for shooting in the West Indies. The 
iguana, a timid and defenceless lizard, often three to five feet 
long, is eagerly hunted for the sake of its flesh, which is esteemed a 
delicacy. There are numerous small lizards found both in the 
woods and in dwellings. The latter are very interesting and in- 
offensive httle creatures. An edible frog, of large size, locally known 
as the crapaudy is found in Dominica and St. Eitts. Snakes are 
present, but none are poisonous. Ober mentions the ' dog-head ' 
snake as attaining a length of ten or twelve feet in Dominica. It is 
probably rare. Cray-fish and black crabs, both edible, frequent 
mountain streams. As an old writer has remarked, '* at Antigua 
they have small but well-tasted oysters that stick to mangrove trees 
that grow close to creeks." Wild bees deposit honey in the hollow 
trunks of trees. Whistling tree-frogs and nocturnal cicadsB fill the 
night air with sounds that are peculiarly tropical. Insect life is 
abundant in all forms. Some of the moths and butterflies are large 
and handsome. Large luminous beetles, distinct from the ordinary 
fire-flies, are found in Dominica, and probably in the other islands 
also. In 1886, some of these, determined as Pyrojphoms noctilucus, 
were brought home aUve, and exhibited at the Linnean Society. 
On the meeting-room being darkened, the phosphorescent glow of 
light emitted by the insects was very brilhant. 

Both fresh and salt-water fish are abundant everywhere. They 
vary in size from the hump-backed whale, 20 to 80 feet long, to 
the minute forms scarcely so large as our whitebait. The fishing 
is carried on often at considerable distances from the shore in small 
* dug-out ' craft, formed on the old Carib pattern from the trunks of 
cedar and gommier trees. These boats are very skilfully handled 
and keep afloat in very rough weather. In spite of the abundance 
of good fish existing in the neighbourhood of these islands, large 
quantities of salt and dried fish, amounting to nearly 700 tons per 
annum, are imported from the United States and Canada. It is 
probable that a good deal more might be made of the fishery 
productions of these seas if sufficient attention were devoted to them 
by persons possessed of capital. The boats and appliances now in 
use are of a very primitive character. The former are really too 
small for deep-sea fishing, especially on the windward coasts, and 
hence fish of great value are seldom caught. One of the most 
striking and formidable of West Indian fish is the gigantic ray, 
called the 'devil fish.' This fish sometimes measures twelve to 
fifteen feet across, and weighs over a ton. 
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Indigenous and other Plants. 

The indigenous plants are by no means exhaustively explored. 
The most interesting islands from a botanical point of view are 
those possessing elevated lands still covered with virgin forests. In 
such situations, as on the mountains of Dominioa, and the peaks of 
Montserrat, St. Eitts and Nevis, the native flora is for the most part 
undisturbed. In the flatter islands, and in the lowlands of the 
others, the vegetation is considerably altered by the incursions of 
weeds from other countries. The low and undulating land between 
the sea-shore and the foot of the hills has long been under cultiva- 
tion, and when not at present occupied with regular plantations it 
is covered with a * ruinate ' growth of an uninteresting character. 
We may divide the different zones of vegetation into three, as 
follows : viz. the littoral, the cultivated or scrubby, and the sylvan. 
The litteral, which includes the vegetation of sandy sea-shores, of 
swamps and of rocky cliffs, is the first met with. Numerous algsB 
occupy shallow waters, and the poisonous manchioneel, the sea-side 
grape, the coco-plum, and the naturalised cocoanut grow on sandy 
beaches. Trailing on the ground are the goat's-foot convolvulus 
{Ipomc^a), and the sea-side bean {Dolichos Lablab). In swampy 
and moist places are the white and black mangrove, the dumb cane, 
the swamp fern (Acrostichum a/tcreum), and numerous sedges and 
grasses.^ On rocky cliffs are shrubs or trees of stunted growth with 
leathery leaves, such as Clusia, Plumieriay Jacquinia. With these 
are the keratto, or native agave, several species of wild pines 
(Tillandsia, Pitcaimea), and numerous cacti. The Turk's-head 
cactus is a striking object on rocky hills overlooking the sea. In 
less rocky but equally dry places are several species of acacia, 
logwood, tamarind, calabash, euphorbias, and weedy-looking crotons. 
In the valleys and ravines, reaching from the sea inland, the 
vegetation is richer, greener and more varied. Tall trees of wild 
figs, galba, white-wood (Btioida), white cedar (Tecoma), mango 
and bamboo. The two latter are introductions from the East 
Indies, now widely distributed throughout the West Indies. Under 
the shade of, or growing on such trees, are numerous small ferns, 
begonias, climbing shrubs and aroids. The sylvan or true forest 
region in the lowlands has been largely cleared for the cultivation of 
the sugar-cane. It is now for the most part restricted to the hills. 
There are still to be found majestic trees of iron-wood, cedar, 
greenheart, yellow-wood (exported as West Indian satin-wood), 
gommier, mahoe and locust. Thege arq ofteu covered wittl 
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lainriant climbing aroids, wild pines, orchids, and festooned with 
bright- flowering creepers. Majestic tree-ferns spread their feathery 
fronds in sheltered hollows, while broad-leaved baUsiers {Heliconia) 
cover moist slopes or fringe the banks of pools and streams. The 
luxuriance of tropical vegetation is seen to greatest advantage in 
the mountains and ravines of Dominica and in the deep gullies on 
the slopes of Mount Misery in St. Eitts. Of cultivated plants the 
sugar-cane occupies the largest area. There are also scattered 
cultivations of yams, sweet potatoes, tanniers, eddoes, pigeon-peas, 
pumpkins, melons, tous-les-mois (Canna), arrowroot, turmeric, 
peppers (chiUies), cassava, maize, guinea-corn. More systematic 
cultivations, but at present not on a large scale, exist of cocoa, 
coffee, limes, pine-apples, bananas, plantains. The chief fruit 
trees at all cultivated are limes, shaddock, with grape-fruit or 
forbidden-fruit, citron, lemon, bread-fruit, papaw, mango, akee, 
cocoanut, star-apple, sapodilla or naseberry, avocado pear. In the 
northern islands some of these are little known. Growing partially 
wild are tamarind, guava, sour-sop, sweet-sop, mammee-apple, 
cashew-nut, rose-apple, pomegranate, genip, damson-plum {ChrysO' 
phyllum), bread-nut, hog-plum, jack-fruit. 

History. 

These islands were discovered by Columbus in 1493 ; they 
became British at various times between that period and the end 
of the seventeenth century. The Spaniards, who first claimed 
them, had to give way to the French. The influence of the latter 
is still clearly seen here and there in the language and religion, 
as well as in the habits, of the people. Some of the most noted 
exploits in naval history took place when we wrested these islands 
from the French. Mr. Froude has described in eloquent words 
how Rodney defeated the French off Dominica, and established the 
British power in the West Indies. Early in the history of the 
Leeward Islands they were governed, as now, by a govemor-in-chief, 
residing at Antigua, with a lieutenant-governor in each island. An 
old resident, writing of these islands in the beginning of the seven- 
teenth century, remarks : ** Every one of the four great islands, viz. 
Nevis, St. Christopher, Antigua, and Montserrat, have a particular 
or private Governor, who presides over the Council and Assembly 
both . . . and, in case of his sickness or death, the oldest Council- 
man takes his place, and, indeed, is styled President always. But, 
besides, we have a Governor-General who supersedes the private 
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GoYemor, and is chief wherever he happens to be ; and in case of 
his death, his office devolves upon the Governor (or in case of his 
death the President) and Council of Nevis until the King sends a 
new one." The present confederation of the Leeward Islands is, 
therefore, claimed to be only a return to the old order of things. 
By it the several islands, no doubt, lose something of their in- 
dividuahty, and in some respects their local circumstances do not 
receive the continued attention of an able and skilful chief. On 
the other hand, there are those who declare that the West Indies 
require just now, not less confederation, but more confederation. It 
is thought that they would then have far greater influence than at 
present in the Councils of the Empire, would be able to give more 
heart and permanency to measures calculated to improve their 
special circumstances, and attract to them the men and capital 
necessary for their welfare and prosperity. 

The Leeward Islands, in a federal sense, are composed of five 
presidencies, as follows : Antigua, with Barbuda and Redonda ; 
Dominica; Montserrat; St. Kitts, with Nevis and Anguilla; and 
the Virgin Islands. These are governed under the Federal Act of 
1871, by one Executive and one Legislative Council under one 
Governor. The Legislative Council consists of ten elective and ten 
nominated members. The elective members are chosen by the 
elective or non-official members of the local councils of the several 
islands. The Federal Council meets once a year, usually at St. 
John*s, Antigua, and the session lasts from two to four weeks. 

In addition to the Federal Constitution, each island has its own 
local Executive and Legislative Councils. The constitution and 
mode of appointment or election to these councils vary somewhat 
in the different islands. It is needless, however, to go into any 
great detail here, as the subject has already been fully discussed 
in an able paper read before this Institute by the late Hon. T. B. H. 
Berkeley, C.M.G., in 1880. The Local Councils are composed of a 
certain number of elected and nominated members, and are usually 
presided over by the chief executive officer of the island, styled the 
President or Commissioner. As in olden times, whenever the 
Governor is present, he takes precedence of the President or Com- 
missioner, and is chairman at all Council meetings. 

Natubb of Population. 

The original inhabitants of these islands were Caribs — a fierce 
and warlike people, who made stout resistance against the early 
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European invaders. They were, however, gradually overcome, and 
they disappeared so fast that soon none were left in any of the 
islands, except in Dominica. At the close of the seventeenth century 
Labat found this island chiefly occupied by Caribs, and these he > 
describes as possessing great agility and courage, and addicted on 
certain occasions to cannibal practices. When the French took 
possession of the island the Caribs were driven to the mountains, 
where they are still to be found, but in very diminished numbers. 
The present Carib population of Dominica is estimated at 809. 
They are intrepid and skilful fishermen, and hunt well. They 
make wonderful waterproof baskets from the rind of a native reed- 
Uke plant {Ischnosiphon). This is peculiarly an old Carib 'industry. 
They make also fishing-pots, baskets for packing and for ornament, 
and rough sacks from palm fronds ; their only attempt at agricul- 
ture is to cultivate small patches of provision grounds in mountain 
woods. They are of a quiet, retiring disposition, and prefer to live 
in the woods rather than in towns. 

Having exterminated or expelled the original inhabitants, the 
early European settlers introduced negro slaves from the West 
Coast of Africa to work on their sugar plantations. The supply of 
slaves was kept up by periodical importations. The islands became 
immensely prosperous, and wealth flowed from them to enhance the 
riches of the Mother Country. The abolition of slavery came, and it 
paralysed the whole social and economical system of the West Indian 
Colonies. The liberated slaves in most cases refused to work for 
wages ; they squatted on the abandoned sugar estates and settled 
down as peasant proprietors of a more or less unthrifty character. 
At this period there were two distinctly marked classes, the whites 
and liberated blacks. In addition to these there was a certain 
number of coloured people of black and white parentage. These 
associated with the whites or blacks, according to their education 
and social standing. At the present time the black people are 
advancing in education and in civilisation ; and, as a consequence, 
their wants are daily increasing, and they are more willing than 
formerly to exert themselves in acquiring the means of satisfying 
them. They are well adapted to the West Indian climate, and in 
nearly all the islands their numbers are fast increasing. The future 
of these islands is inextricably bound up with the destiny of the 
black people we have introduced there, and it is our duty to provide 
them with such political and social institutions as may form them 
into loyal and prosperous communities. 

The population of the Leeward Islands is now estimated at about 
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125,000. Of these, about 6 per cent, are white, 17 per cent, 
coloured, and 77 per cent, black. The white population is composed 
chiefly of proprietors and managers of estates, of the chief officers of 
government, of ministers of religion, medical men, shop-keepers, 
and skilled mechanics. The coloured population is dispersed 
throughout all grades of society. It comprises men of considerable 
influence and ability, and occupying high official positions. There 
are also proprietors of estates, merchants, shop-keepers, and 
clerks. The bulk of the black population is composed of small 
proprietors and the labourers engaged in agricultural pursuits. 
The negro women are strong and hard-working, and they con- 
tribute an important portion of the labour available for light fieldt 
work. 

Climatic Conditions. 

Formerly the cUmate of the West Indies had a bad name, owing 
to the occurrence of epidemics, and the high death rate which 
existed among the white troops quartered there. Of late years much 
more attention has been devoted to sanitary matters, the white 
troops are quartered in cooler and healthier locaUties, and the 
former habits of intemperance and reckless exposure which charac- 
terised them and other Europeans, have in a great measure passed 
away. The present condition of the islands is certainly as favourable 
to health as any portion of the tropics. Owing to the cooling 
influence of the trade winds and their insular position, the heat for 
the greater part of the year is scarcely felt. The hottest time of the 
year is from May to September. During this period the trade wind 
has lost its influence, and the heat in consequence is more severely 
felt. These northern islands are, however, much cooler than the 
southern, and the air is brighter and more invigorating. The annual 
mean temperature during the day at sea-level is about 79° F. ; at 
night it is lower, but the daily range is small. The rainy season 
generally lasts from August to November, and from that time 
onward the air is cool and pleasant. It is the climate of a warm 
June in this country, with, however, cooler nights and a brighter air. 
Refreshing showers fedl more or less all the year round, except during 
the height of the dry season, when no rain may fall for some weeks. 

As there is a considerable difl'erence in the climate of the several 
islands, we shall notice these when we treat of each island in detail. 
It may be well, however, to mention that for persons in delicate 
health the West Indies offer a congenial home. It is not suited 
for invalids requiring constant attention and unable to move abput, 
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but to those who cannot face the rigour of a northern climate, and 
are compelled to hve abroad, there is no part of the world where 
they conld settle down and be more happy than m these islands. 
There is such a combination of clear sky, of warmth, and freedom 
from violent changes, that is most beneficial to deUcate constitutions. 
Numbers of persons are now Hving active Uves in the West Indies who 
would probably have died long ago had they remained in this country. 
To people in good health who will adapt themselves to their sur- 
roundings, and who will live temperately and judiciously, the West 
Indies have no dangers pecuhar to them ; indeed, so far as recent 
statistics and experience go, they are, allowing an occasional visit 
to a cooler climate, as conducive to longevity as any part of the 
world. 

Dominica. 

The account so far given of the islands has necessarily dealt 
with them in a general way only.. In order, however, to become 
more intimately acquainted with their circumstances, it is desirable 
now to take the islands one by one, and point out any special 
characteristics they may possess. I shall endeavour to be as brief 
as possible ; but to secure this it will be impossible to enter upon a 
large number of topics that in themselves are of an interesting 
character, but which, unfortunately, lie outside the limits I have felt 
compelled to assign to this paper. 

The most important island, and the seat of the Federal Govern- 
ment, is Antigua, and, following the normal course, this ought to 
come first on our list. For convenience of reference, it will best 
answer our purpose, however, if we take the islands in the order in 
which they come on the map, and, beginning with Dominica, work 
our way gradually to the northward. 

Dominica, or Sunday Island, is the largest of the Leeward 
group. It contains 291 square miles, and lies exactly midway 
between the French islands of Martinique and Guadaloupe. It has 
an estimated population of 29,500, which is at the rate of 101 
persons for every square mile. Its bold, mountainous character 
gives it a singularly picturesque appearance from the sea. In the 
foreground are bold headlands, rising precipitously from the water's 
edge, alternating with deep ravines or open valleys ; while at the 
back are irregular masses of dark-wooded mountains reaching up to 
the clouds. The coast-line is indented by numerous bays, into which 
flow rivers that rise at the head of the interior valleys. There is 
no part of Dominica that is not picturesque, or where rugged 
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gtandeur and tropical luxuriance do not combine to attract the eye 
and present a picture of singular beauty and magnificence. The 
soil is of a dark brown or reddish loam, resting on broken volcanic 
rock ; or sometimes of somewhat stiffer reddish loam, degenerating 
below into a strong clay. In the valleys the soil is nearly always 
of an alluvial character. It consists of a sandy loam, somewhat 
gravelly in some locaUties, but giving place here and there to a 
reddish, marly loam. All these soils are of a productive character, 
and capable of yielding large crops of nearly every tropical produce. 
The rainfall is regular and plentiful. At the town of Boseau it 
is about 74 inches. On the Home, half a mile away, and at an 
elevation of about 400 feet, the average rainfall for six years (1847- 
1852) was 82 inches. In some locaUties it is as low as 50 inches ; 
but the average for the whole island is possibly not less than 
about 75 inches. Dominica has an abundance of streams and 
rivulets, and water is available everywhere as a motive-power for 
machinery and for sanitary purposes. 

The rate of toortaUty in Dominica is 15*6 per thousand. This 
is a very low rate indeed for the tropics; less than that of many 
towns in this country. 

The principal town is Roseau on the south-west, or leeward 
coast. It has an open roadstead, with bold water close in shore. 
The town is prettily situated at the entrance to the picturesque 
Boseau Valley, and has a splendid background of dark-wooded 
mountains. 

There is an abimdant supply of water, and the town is very 
healthy. Lately, the streets of Boseau have been relaid and the 
drainage greatly improved. 

St. Joseph, a small town farther to the northward, is also on 
the west coast. 

A good deal of the traffic of the island is carried on by means 
of boats. The roads at one time were in a bad state, and many 
places inland were inaccessible. Within the last two or three 
years, under the active administration of Sir WilUam Haynes 
Smith, roads have been extended, bridges built, and the means of 
communication greatly improved. Nearly £80,000 have been thus 
expended. It is in contemplation also to obtain the services of a 
coasting steamer to make regular trips round the island, and connect 
with the Boyal Mail and other steamers calling at Boseau. 

A relatively small portion of the island is now under cultivation. 
It contains, by survey, about 186,436 acres. A careful estimate 
(after allowing for inaccessible land and for land that ought to be 
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kept permanently under forest) has placed ono-balf of this (about 
90,000 acres) as available for purposes of cultivation. Of this, only 
about 50,000 acres have probably been under cultivation at any time 
during the last hundred years. There retioain, therefore, at the 
present time, about 40,000 acres of virgin forest land available for 
cultivation, a good deal of which is in the hands of the Government. 
As already shown, this land has good soil, is well watered, and 
extends from nearly sea-level to elevations of about 2,500 or 8,000 
feet. The temperature would range from 78® P. to about 83° P. 

The present exports of Dominica give a tolerably good idea of 
the present state of its agricultural industries. During the year 
1889 the following articles, the produce and manufacture of the 
Colony, were exported : — 

Sugar, rum and molasses, ^£20,296 ; cacao, £12,298 ; Ume-juioa 
(concentrated and raw), £8,061 ; fruits and vegetables, £1,868 : 
coflEee (chiefly Liberian), £898 ; bay-leaves (derived from species oF 
Pimenta), £514 ; bay oil, £1,485 ; dyes and dye-woods, £259 ; fire- 
wood, £498. The total value of the Dominica exports during the 
year above mentioned amounted to £47,825. 

This is an extremely small return for so large an island. It 
amounts to an average of only about £1*6 per head of population. 
At Antigua the average is at the rate of £7*6 per head ; while at 
Trinidad it reaches £11*7 per head. It is evident that the population 
of Dominica, for want of capital and organisation, is largely engaged 
in growing provisions to meet their daily wants. The population of 
Dominica is nearly as large as that of Antigua ; but while the exports 
of Antigua reach a total value of £266,521, the exports of Dominica 
reach only about one-sixth of this (£47,825). 

In the olden days, Dominica used to produce large quantities of 
sugar and coffee. The sugar-estates have steadily declined since 
emancipation, and the coffee industry has almost entirely disap- 
pearedi It is probable that the "cofifee-fly*' did something to 
discourage coffee-growing at one time ; but as this fly is present 
everywhere in the West Indies, and attacks only coffee grown at a 
low elevation, there is nothing to prevent a large and flourishing 
coffee industry being estabUshed on the hills of Dominica. If ten 
thousand acres were planted with coffee within the next ten or 
twenty years, the export value of the produce would be about a 
quarter of a million sterling. The labour required to cultivate so 
large a tract of country is probably already in the island. 

It has been already shown by a comparison of the exports that 
only about one-sixth of the present population of Dominica is 
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effective. The remainder is compelled for want of capital to 
spend its energies in merely supplying the means of subsistence. 

For low elevations (between 200 feet and 1,000 feet), Liberian coffee 
would be likely to succeed better than Arabian coffee. Dr. Nicholls 
has a very successful plantation of Liberian at St. Aroment, yielding 
large crops. This is not affected by the coffee-fly, and its extended 
cultivation in Dominica is practically unlimited. 

Cacao is an industry which has greatly increased of late years. 
The exports have been as follows : 1839, 7,470 lbs. ; 1859, 62,761 
lbs. ; 1879, 205,000 lbs. ; 1889, 787,595 lbs. There is room for 
still greater expansion in cacao-growing, as the small cultivators 
especially take a great interest in it. The curing of the produce is 
still, however, defective. 

Another very promising industry for Dominica is the production 
of lime-juice. This is obtained from a thin-skinned variety of the 
citron known as the West Indian lime {Citirus Medica, var. oMda). 
This particular variety is apparently more widely spread in the 
West Indies than in any other part of the world. The lime-juice 
industry in Dominica was greatly encouraged, if not actually started, 
by the late Dr. Imray. In 1870 the value of the lime-juice exported 
was £83 ; in 1874 it had risen to £1,600 ; in 1889 it had increased 
to £8,061. Dominica limes are large and very juicy. The trees 
are the healthiest I have seen in the West Indies, and, within such 
limits as are imposed by the commercial demand for the produce, it 
deserves to be largely extended. A carefully-compiled return was 
prepared for me by a lime-planter in Dominica, which I read and 
submitted for criticism at a public meeting held at the Court-house 
in Boseau on December 9 last. I am unable to publish this in full, 
but I will give a brief summary of it. It appears that it takes about 
one thousand pounds to purchase and establish 20 acres of good 
land with lime-trees ; to build a house for the manager ; to erect a 
mill, with copper boilers to concentrate the juice ; to pay for super- 
intendence, and cover all expenses for seven years. At the end of 
this, time the estate would yield at the rate of 40 hogsheads of con- 
centrated lime-juice, worth £12 per hogshead. This would amount 
to gross income £480. The yearly cost of cultivation and manufac- 
ture (including the cost of providing the hogsheads) would amount 
to £240. There would, therefore, remain exactly £240, and this 
would be the net income of a lime estate which had cost one thousand 
pounds, spread over seven years. 

It is impossible to do more here than give an outline of all the 
possible industries of Dominica. Bananas are already grown for 
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export; oranges are of excellent quality, and are easily grown. 
Then there are fresh limes, lemons, grapes, figs, pine-apples, and 
fresh vegetables of all kinds. Spices, such as nutmegs, cloves, 
vanilla, black pepper, cardamoms, ginger, and cinnamon, are already 
introduced, and appear to be well suited to the country. A new 
plant, lately introduced from Kew, and likely to do very well, is the 
Gambier (tfncaria Qambier), This plant yields a valuable tanning 
material largely used in commerce. It used to cost £10 per ton, 
and now costs £40. Hitherto it has been exclusively produced in 
the Straits Settlements, but, owing to the demand which has arisen 
for it in America, the present state of the trade appears to justify 
its extended culture in other parts of the tropics. The plants 
introduced to Dominica have made excellent progress, and it is 
evident that the warm, moist valleys of that island are hkely to suit 
its requirements in every way. 

There are extensive tracts of land in Dominica, as yet untouched 
by cultivation, within easy reach of the coast. The Layou and Sara 
flats comprise an area of 20,000 acres, covered with valuable timber, 
and watered by a great number of streams. These flats extend 
across the island in its widest part. Farther north another large 
area of country in the Pickard Valley is practically unoccupied by 
cultivation, and it is probable that here an attempt will be made 
to establish a Oambrer industry. 

MONTSERRAT. 

The Presidency of Montserrat has a total area of 82^ square 
miles, and a population of 11,000. This is at the rate of 838 
persons to a square mile. The surface is composed of a series of 
rocky hills and ridges, culminating in several high peaks, from 
2,600 feet to 8,000 feet. The island is entirely of volcanic origin, 
and a soufridre exists in the high lands to the south. There are 
easy slopes on the western and south-eastern sides, and these are 
chiefly in cultivation. Other portions of the island are somewhat 
steep, and broken up into numerous valleys and ravines. The 
higher slopes of the mountains are covered with dense forest, with 
cabbage-palms, tree-ferns, wild bananas, and some valuable timber 
trees. Although the surface is on the whole so rugged and broken, 
it is estimated that nearly one-half of it could be advantageously 
placed under cultivation. The soil varies from a light sandy loam 
to a stiff clay, and is generally of considerable depth. The mean 
annual temperature is 78^ F. The annual rainfall is about 56 
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inches near the coast, and 78 to 80 inches in the hilly parts of the 
interior. The heat is seldom oppressive, and the island has never 
sufrered severely from hurricanes. 

Most of the land under cultivation is occupied with sugar-cane. 
There are, also, large plantations of lime-trees, chiefly established 
by the Montserrat Company ; and, besides, there are scattered culti- 
vations of arrowroot, sweet potatoes, yams, eddoes, pigeon-peas, 
cassava, ginger, Indian com, and numerous fruit-trees. 

The roads in Montserrat are extended all over the island ; they 
have lately been thoroughly repaired, and are well supplied with 
bridges and culverts. 

The chief, and indeed only town, is Plymouth, which consists of 
two or three streets running parallel to the sea, with a population 
of 1,400. The town, and indeed the whole island, is remarkably 
healthy. The people are peaceful and contented. The cottages of 
the small freeholders (negro peasants) are well kept, and surrounded 
by small gardens with fruit-trees and vegetables. Education and 
an efficient medical service have tended to improves the circumstances 
of the negroes, and render them as intelligent and as thriving as 
any in the West Indies. The value of the exports in 1889 was 
£28,392. This is at the rate of £2-5 per head of population. 

Montserrat has come into considerable notice of late years in 
connection with the production of lime-juice. This industry was 
started about twenty years ago by Mr. Joseph Sturge, and now it 
has assumed considerable dimensions. The lime-plantations cover 
about 1,000 acres, and great skill and enterprise have been expended 
upon them. There are exported fresh and pickled limes, raw lime- 
juice, concentrated lime-juice, essence of limes (prepared by a pro- 
cess known as ecuelling), from the rind of the hme, and oil of limes 
prepared by distillation. Besides these, the Company possesses 
a large arrowroot-factory, banana, coffee, and cacao plantations, 
and a successful stock-farm. By force of its energy and its example 
the Montserrat Company has done a good deal for the island, and 
its enterprise deserves to be regarded as one of the many factors 
now at work calculated to revive the prosperity of the West India 
Islands. 

In Montserrat there are about 1,200 small freeholders. These, 
like the negro settlers in Jamaica, would readily take to fruit-grow- 
ing, and this industry only requires rapid steam communication 
with the northern markets to make it at once as successful and 
as important as sugar and lime-juice. 
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ANTiaUA. 

From Montserrat to Antigna the voyage is a very short one. 
Soon after leaving Montserrat, in the early morning especially, 
there is a magnificent view of the low peaks of Antigua to the north- 
east, while to the north-west rises the rocky mass of Bedonda, with 
the peaks of Nevis and St. Eitts beyond. A closer view of Antigua 
brings into prominence the pointed peaks in the south and south- 
west, and the low headlands on each side of the harbour of St. 
John. The steamer makes for this, but does not enter it. It is a 
handsome and commodious harbour, but it is blocked by a sandy 
bar and obstructed with reefs. If these were removed it would 
become one of the finest in the West Indies. The naval station for 
this part of the world is at English Harbour, on the south-east 
coast. 

The Presidency of Antigua consists of Antigua, Barbuda, and 
Bedonda. Barbuda lies to the north of the main island, with an 
area of 62 square miles. It is very flat and uninteresting. It 
produces some salt and phosphate of lime, and there are herds of 
cattle and horses, some of which are exported to the other islands. 
Bedonda is a bold, rocky islet about a mile long, rising to a height 
of 1,000 feet above the level of the sea. It is valuable for its stores 
of phosphate of alumina, which are worked under a license. Up to a 
recent date about 7,000 tons of phosphate were annually exported 
to the United States. 

Antigua, the seat of the Federal Government, has an area of 
108 square miles (about half the size of Middlesex), and a population 
of 85,000. This is at the rate of 824 persons to a square mile. 
The sur&ce is comparatively flat, the chief hills in the south reach 
fix>m 1,200 feet to 2,000 feet. The high lands are generally dry and 
uncultivated, while the low lands are covered with rich-loolring cane- 
fields. As regards configuration and soil, Antigua possesses three 
well-marked districts. These do not pass imperceptibly into one 
another, but are divided by clearly defined natural boundaries. 
The district to the north and east is either undulating or flat, and is 
composed of calcareous marls and coarse sandstone, interspersed 
with masses of tolerably compact limestone. The mountainous 
district to the west and south is composed of trap rocks, with trap 
breccias, and some basaltic greenstones. The intermediate or 
central district occupying a depressed area, running diagonally 
across the island from St. John's Harbour to Willoughby Bay, is 
composed of various clayey formations ranging from loose friable 
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marls of a yellow colour to a whitish indurated clay. In this 
district there are marine and fresh water flint beds with nnmeroos 
fossils of corals and shells and interesting specimens of silicified 
woods. 

The soils are nowhere very deep, except in certain broad valleys. 
In composition they are very varied, but may be described as con- 
sisting chiefly of clays and calcareous marls. The stiffest clays are 
foimd in the west, the marls and light clays being found towards 
the centre and eastern portions. The Antigua soils generally are 
very fertile and productive. They are very retentive of moisture, 
and respond readily to tillage and manures. 

The average rainfall is about 45 inches. The climate is there- 
fore dry, and occasionally there are seasons of drought. There 
are few or no streams, and the only water usually available is 
supplied from ponds and pools. Latterly large reservoirs have been 
constructed, and from these a plentiful supply of pure water will be 
distributed all over the island. 

The chief product of Antigua is sugar. About 102 estates are at 
present under cultivation, yielding an annual out-turn of 12,000 
hogsheads. Some rum and molasses are also produced. The pine- 
apples of Antigua are well known, and the exports of these are 
capable of being largely increased. At present only one-third of 
the surface of the island is under cultivation. Besides sugar 
and pine-apples, there are scattered cultivations of fruits and 
vegetables, and numerous small provision grounds belonging to 
the negroes. 

St. John, the capital, is an extensive and attractive town. It 
possesses a fine cathedral and other public buildings, and is well 
placed on a declivity overlooking the harbour. The population is 
about 10,000. The other towns are Falmouth, on the south coast, 
and Parham, on the north-east coast. 

St. Chbistopher and Nevis. 

The Presidency of St. Christopher and Nevis includes also the 
island of Anguilla. This is distant about sixty miles. The total 
area of the three islands is 153 square miles, or about the size of 
Rutland. The total population is about 45,000. The Legislative 
Council for the Presidency meets at Basseterre, St. Christopher. 

St. Christopher (or St. Kitts) has an area of 68 square miles 
and a population of about 30,000. The main portion of the island 
consists of an irregular oval. From this there projects a narrow 
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neck to the sontb-east, expanding at the end into a large rounded 
hill. Beyond this hill, two miles distant to the south-east, lies the 
island of Nevis. 

As St. Eitts is approached from the sea, it presents an attractive 
and cultivated appearance. The main portion is composed of a 
series of elevations all culminating in one great mass, that of 
Mount Misery. This reaches an altitude of 4,060 feet above the 
level of the sea, and is nearly always capped with clouds. Imme- 
diately below the clouds, the somewhat steep slopes are covered 
with dark forests. Below these is a girdle, more or less regular, of 
grass lands forming a dividing line between the forests and the 
sugar-cane lands. The latter, however, extend all round the island, 
sometimes reaching to the sea and sometimes cut off by an inter- 
secting tract of dry and barren country. The cultivated slopes with 
•grass or sugar-cane fields present varying shades of green, broken 
here and there by the dark-brown or greyish shades of the newly 
opened land. Dotted amongst these are houses surroimded by trees 
placed well to windward of the " works," where, during crop-timo, 
a busy hive is at work late and early. 

The soil of St. Eitts is largely composed of a rich £riable loam 
mixed with volcanic ash. It is, in fact, a fine garden soil, easily 
worked, and during moderately moist seasons it is most productive. 
Its porous character, however, renders it very susceptible to drought. 
The rain&ll for 1889 was 59*26 inches. 

The climate is, for the tropics, decidedly healthy ; the tempera- 
ture varies from 78** to 85** F. During the greater part of the year, 
when the trade winds are blowing, the temperature is seldom 
oppressive. 

The chief produce of St. Eitts is sugar and molasses. There are 
also numerous other articles produced on a small scale, consisting 
of sweet potatoes, cassava, groimd-nuts, pigeon-peas, and tobacco. 
English vegetables are readily grown at all elevations. The system 
of cultivation pursued at St. Eitts is of a very high order. It is as 
good as anywhere in the tropics. A " green dressing " consisting 
of the young growth of pigeon-peas and " Bengal " beans is largely 
used for ploughing into the soil. 

. The manufacture of sugar is not in so advanced a state as the 
cultivation. It is true that the old windmills have largely given 
place to steam-engines, but the appliances and apparatus for making 
sugar are very much those which have been discarded long ago in 
other sugar-producing coxmtries. 
^ The sterile land to the south-east is devoted to grazin purposes, 
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and the salt pond or lake in this district has fonneriy yielded large 
crops of salt. 

Basseterre, the capital, lies at the foot of a plain sloping down 
from the direction of Monkey Hill towards the sea. It contains 
about 8,000 inhabitants. It possesses a few good buildings, such as 
the Church and the Court House. In the latter, the meetings of the 
Legislative Council are also held. Q?here is an attractive and well-kept 
public square and garden. The other towns are small and un- 
important ; the chief are Old Boad and Sandy Point. 

Nevis lies south-east of St. Eitts, and is separated from it by a 
narrow strait about two miles wide. This, however, does not con- 
vey a clear idea of the distance separating the two communities in 
these islands. From Basseterre in St. Eitts to Charlestown in 
Nevis is a sea-voyage by boat of about twelve miles. Sometimes 
the sea is so rough that the communication is entirely cut off. 
With the aid of a small steamer which is in contemplation to 
place on this service, the communication between, the two islands 
will not be so difficult nor so long, 

Nevis is almost circular in outline, and, like many of the West 
Indian volcanic islands, it consists of a platform more or less wide 
leading up to the slopes of a crater peak, whose head is in the 
clouds. It contains 50 square miles, and a population of about 
12,000. • 

About one-half of its 82,000 acres is, or has been, under cultiva- 
tion. The peak of Nevis occupies a position almost in the centre of 
the island. It rises to the height of 8,200 feet, with a dark- wooded 
crater at the top. The slopes at first are somewhat steep and 
covered with forest ; they then become gradually less steep and un- 
dulating, and at last spread out almost horizontally towards the sea* 
The soil of Nevis, derived from the decomposition of crystalline 
trachytes, is more clayey than^that of St. Eitts. Sugar is the chief 
product, but, as there are a large number of peasant proprietors in 
the island, these cultivate numerous ground provisions, fruits and 
vegetables, which, if there were a fiEivourable market for them, 
might be increased to a very large extent. 

The chief place of business and head-quarters of the Qovemment 
is Charlestown, lying along the shore of a bay or roadstead of that 
name. The land begins to rise inunediately behind the town and 
leads up to the dark-wooded peak. Nevis was formerly a place of 
considerable importance, and known as the '' Mother of the English 
Charibbee Islands." The Governor of Nevis held a dormant 
commissionasGovemor-in-Chief of thelieeward Islands, and *^ pirates 
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are tried at Nevis only as being deemed the mother-island." Here 
also was one of the chief slave marts of the West Indies. Since 
that time Nevis has passed through various vicissitudes. Of late 
years, however, strenuous efforts have been made to revive the 
industries of the island, and no one did more in this direction than 
the late Sir Graham Briggs. 

Besides sugar and a few small agricultural industries, Nevis pro- 
duces some salt, and in the crater of the peak are some deposits of 
sulphur. 

AnquhiLA contains 85 square miles and a population of about 
8,000. It is a long, narrow island, and somewhat flat. The higher 
lands are chiefly along the coast ; the interior is depressed, and slopes 
slightly towards the north-east. There are few or no swamps, and 
the place is extremely healthy. The surface is largely composed 
of porous limestone, with highly calcareous marly and stiff clays. 
Lately the island has suffered severely from drought, and the in- 
habitants have undergone considerable privations. Although the 
greater part of the land is rocky and poor, there are several patches 
suitable for cultivation. On these, during favourable seasons as 
regards rain, the people (who are a healthy and vigorous race) 
raise crops of sweet potatoes, cassava, pigeon-peas, okro. Ponies, 
cattle, goats, and poultry are successfully raised on the island, and 
these, as well as ground provisions, find a market at St. Thomas. 

Virgin Islands. 

The Presidency of the Virgin Islands consists of 80 to 40 small 
scattered islands due east of Porto Bico. Geologically speaking, 
they form a submarine prolongation of the mountain system of that 
island. The total area is about 58 square miles, and the estimated 
population under 5,000. The principal members of the group are 
Tortola, Virgin Gorda, and Anegada. The latter, as its name 
implies (the inundated), is merely a low reef elevated a few feet 
above the level of the sea. It has an area of 14 square miles. 
Tortola, with an area of 26 square miles, is composed of hills, the 
highest of which rises to nearly 1,600 feet. The surface is much 
broken up into ravines, and nearly the whole of it has been under 
cultivation in former years, chiefly in sugar. Virgin Gorda, 10 
square miles in extent, is also hilly, but apparently less fertile than 
Tortola* Copper-mines have been worked here, but at present they 
are not productive. The inhabitants of these islands are hardy and 
skilful seamen. The climate is cool and healthy. The great 
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drawback to cultivation is the destructive hurricanes that occa- 
sionally sweep over these islands. The principal productions are 
a coarse sugar, cotton, and ground provisions. Fishing is largely 
pursued, and poultry-raising is very successful. 

The Old and New Leewabd Islands. 

We have thus taken a particular as well as a general view of the 
Leeward Islands. It now remains to say a few words on theii^past 
economic history, and offer some brief suggestions as regards their 
future. The prosperous past of these islands (as, indeed, oi most 
of the West Indies) was closely connected with a system of slavery 
and with the exclusive production of sugar. Under the exceptionctl 
circumstances which obtained sixty years ago they had practically 
the monopoly of supplying sugar to the whole world. They were 
exclusively sugar islands, and little or nothing else. Slavery, as we 
know, was abolished. The whole fabric of the prosperity of the 
islands then collapsed. It has taken more than half a century 
to attempt to build up another, and we only now begin to see some 
promise of it. The taint and stain of slavery have now gone. During 
many sorrowful years these beautiful islands have fully expiated the 
curse that slavery brought upon them, and they are manfully and 
hopefully seeking to enter upon a new order of things. If cane sugar 
is ever supplanted by beet in the markets of Europe, it will not be 
the fault of the West Indies. In many of the islands which have 
come under your notice to-night sugar-growing still continues to 
occupy a large share of the attention of the people. That being so, 
and as the soil and climate point to sugar as more suitable for culti- 
vation than anything else, it is incumbent upon the people them- 
selves, as well as upon all connected with them, to place the sugar 
industry in the most favourable condition to compete with other 
countries, whether these countries produce beet sugar or cane sugar. 
Every effort should be made to support the industry compatible 
with due regard to the general welfare of the people ; and while 
this is being done the planters themselves, on their part, should 
take advantage of every improvement within their reach with the 
view of cheapening the cost of producing sugar and increasing the 
yield per acre. It is true that a good deal has already been done 
in this direction. New varieties of canes have from time to time 
been introduced ; a valuable series of experiments have been carried 
on for the purpose of testing the value of certain artificial and other 
manures ; more skilful appliances have been adopted to cultivate 
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the land, to obtain a greater yield of jtiice from the canes, and to 
raise the quality and hence the value of the manufactured article. 
And, while all this has been done, steps have been gradually taken 
in other directions to remove certain fiscal disabilities, so that the 
sugar could be sold at a price to compete with beet sugar and at the 
same time to yield a profit to the grower. 

These facts sufficiently show that the people in these islands are 
waking up, and that they are not prepared to give up their staple 
industry, where found suitable, without an effort that will, at 
least, call forth the sympathy of the Mother Country, if not 
her practical aid and support. Sugar-cane cultivation is for the 
most part confined to the low lands. Both the requirements of the 
plant and the exigencies of its culture demand that the land should 
be fertile, moderately level, and at not too high an altitude above 
the level of the sea. Where lands possessing these conditions exist, 
and where labour is available, the probability is that they will grow 
sugar as well as, if not better than, anything else. 

But the production of sugar can by no means occupy all the 
available lands suitable for cultivation in the West Indies. It is 
well that it is so. What is wanted is a diversified system of 
cultural industries, so that there may be no collapse of prosperity 
as at present on account of fluctuation in the price of any single 
article. The physical configuration of the West India Islands, 
where there are all gradations from plains to slopes and mountain 
sides, point to this conclusion. We cannot do better, therefore, 
than take these as they are, and endeavour to -cultivate them in 
such a skilful and suitable manner as to render them a source of 
wealth and prosperity to the community. 

On lands not already occupied with sugar, and where sugar- 
growing does not prove remunerative, there are numerous industries 
that might be successfully established. What has been accom- 
plished in this respect at Jamaica and other West Indian islands 
is a sufficient proof that a system of diversified industries is in the 
long run the best and most lasting. Besides sugar, then, we should 
endeavour to select a number of industries well suited to the soil 
and climate. Of these none are perhaps more promising at present 
than coffee. There are two sorts of coffee : the Liberian coffee, 
for warm, humid valleys, and the Arabian coffee, for hilly slopes up 
to two or three thousand feet. The mountains of Dominica could 
grow as fine a coffee as any in the world. While people are investi- 
gating remote parts of the world for suitable coffee lands*, here 
within easy reach of us are some of the finest coffee lands to be 
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found in any part of the tropics. At least from five to ten thousand 
acres could be established with coffee in this one island. There 
are, besides, the highlands of Montserrat, of 8t. Eitts-Nevis, and the 
hills of Tortola and Virgin Gorda. Cacao is easy of culture, and 
thrives in the rich soil of humid valleys. These are to be had in 
Dominica in abundance, and they are not wanting also in Moni- 
serrat and St. Eitts. Spices, such as nutmeg and mace, vanilla, 
black pepper, cubeb pepper, long pepper, cloves, ginger, cinnamon, 
cardamoms, are already introduced to this part of the world. The 
demand for spices is increasing, and these islands could grow every 
one of those mentioned, if only the people would give their attention 
to them and treat them according to their special requirements. 
A great feu^tor in the future development of these islands is the 
growing of fruit. They are geographically the Channel Islands of 
the northern continent, and their manifest destiny is to grow such 
special products, and such fruits and vegetables, as the more tem- 
perate countries are unable to produce for themselves. Bananas 
are in great demand in the United States and Canada. The 
production of these is already large, but evidently the trade is only 
in its infancy. Jamaica alone exports nearly a quarter of a million 
sterling worth of bananas every year, but the northern people 
want more and more. Bananas yield a crop in a year or so ; the 
bunches sell for about seven to ten pounds per hundred, for which 
ready money is paid. The planter can thus clear fifteen to twenty 
pounds per acre for his fruit, while under the shade of the banana 
plants he is establishing his land with cacao, coffee, spices, or other 
permanent subjects. Besides bananas there are many fruits in 
great demand, such as oranges, pineapples, shaddocks, forbidden 
fruit, sapodilla, mango, avocado pear, granadilla, water-lemon, water- 
melon, tamarind, guava, cocoa-nut, star-apple, papaw, sweet sop, 
sour sop, sugar-apple, mammee-apple, Barbados cherry, lime, lemon, 
grapes, figs, cashew-nut, ground-nut, loquat, Malay apple, rose-apple, 
pomegranate, almond, genip, damson-plum, balata, breadfruit, date, 
mangosteen and durian. All these and many more are found in 
these islands — are found, indeed, in the small island of Dominica, 
but some are at present practically imknown to northern people. 
Then besides fruits there are abundant supplies of vegetables, which 
could be shipped to reach northern markets in the depth of winter, 
and realise good prices. The finest green peas, the best new po- 
tatoes, and the most luscious tomatoes are obtainable here a fort- 
nighir before Christmas, and the supply is limited only by the means 
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at hand for disposing of them and getting them quickly and freshly 
into the proper market. 

The cultivation of the West Indian lime has already been dis- 
cussed. This is essentially an industry of these islands, and it 
deserves to be fostered as one of the many elements conducive to 
their future prosperity. 

Of fibres suited for cordage and weaving purposes there are at 
least a score or two that could be easily grown. I need only give 
a brief enumeration of them. Sisal hemp (Agave) is now being 
largely taken up in the neighbouring Bahamas. If more land is 
required to grow this fibre there are thousands of acres in Anguilla 
and the Virgin Islands exactly suited to its requirements. This 
might be had at possibly one-third or one-half the present price of 
the Bahamas' lands. Mauritius hemp {Furcrcsa) could be grown 
at Anguilla and elsewhere, and there are cheap machines manu- 
factured in Mauritius that will clean it. Bowstring hemp plants 
of a special kind are found growing wild in parts of Antigua. The 
fibre is excellent, and as it is suitable for weaving purposes the 
demand for it is not likely to be influenced in any way by the pro- 
duction, however large, of Sisal or Mauritius hemps. There is 
Egyptian cotton and ordinary cotton to be tried at Antigua, St. 
Kitts, and Anguilla ; tobacco at St. Eitts, where long ago it was 
a staple industry ; cocoa-nuts for firesh nuts, for oil, for fibre, and 
for cocoa-nut butter in all islands possessing sandy beaches. 
And besides these there are industries in arrowroot, in cola nut, in 
fruit syrups, in preserved and dried fruits, in silk-raising, in resins, 
gums, indiarubber, scent plants, and numerous medicinal plants. 
A promising new industry for the West Indies is that of gambier. 
This, as already mentioned, is an extract from the leaves of a 
plant (Uncaria Oamlier), and since the people of the United States 
have taken to using it for tanning purposes the price has gone up 
considerably. Plants of gambier were forwarded from Kew to the 
West Indies last November. They arrived there safely, and are 
now in course of being propagated for general distribution. 

This is a sketch only of what may be done in these islands. 
What is necessary is to select some half a dozen of the most promis- 
ing industries and prosecute them with energy and enterprise. A 
few years ago there were only two botanical establishments in the 
West Indies ; now there are eleven. The new additions consist of a 
series of botanical stations, which may be described as botanical 
institutions of a simple and unassuming character, whose functions 
are useful rather than ornamental. They are specially charged 
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with the work of growing and distributing economio plants and 
giving practical information respecting their growth and treat- 
ment. This information is put forth in the form of bulletins, which 
are widely and regularly disseminated amongst the people. The 
Curators also, by precept and example, diffuse a thorough knowledge 
of horticultural methods as applied to tropical plants. This scheme 
of botanical stations has been assiduously fostered at Eew for many 
years, and it was in connection with the final organisation of it I 
was invited to visit the West Indies during this winter. There are 
botanical stations in the Leeward Islands at Dominica, Montserrat, 
Antigua, and St. Eitts-Nevis. Already there are thousands of 
valuable economic plants ready for distribution at these stations, 
and the men in charge (mostly trained at Eew) are capable of giving 
information and assistance respecting the special industries suited 
to each island. 

As regards labour, I am satisfied that there is enough already in 
the islands to start many new industries. It can, I believe, be shown 
that the labour is in excess of the demand, or, at least, in excess of 
the capital, when, as in Dominica, the value of the yearly exports 
falls so low as £1*6 per head of population. In Montserrat it is 
only £2'6 per head, while in Antigua and St. Eitts-Nevis, where 
more systematic industries are pursued, it rises respectively to 
£7*6 and £7*8 per head. In both these cases, however, it is 
far below what it is at Trinidad. There the value of the annual 
exports reach the high rate of £11-7 per head of population. 
These figures are more clearly set forth in the following table, com- 
piled from the Colonial Office List for the current year : — 



Presidenoy 

Antigua' 
Montserrat 
St. Kitts-Nevia 
Domtnioa 
Virgin Islands 


Area 
square 
miles 


Estimated 
population 


Popalation 
per^uare 


Value of 
export«,1889 


Value of 
exports per 

hcAdof 
populatioD 


108 

153 

291 

68 


36,000 
11,000 
44,100 
29,600 
6,000 

196,172 


824 
338 
288 
101 
86 


266,621 
28,392 

346,172 

47,326 

4,341 


£ 

7-6 
2-6 
7-8 
1-6 
•8 

11-7 


Trinidad. 


1,764 


112 


2,308,832 



It is the opinion of some that a system of negro peasant pro- 
prietors is best suited to the requirements of the West Indies. 
I am strongly of opinion that such a system universally applied 
1 Excluding Barbuda and Hedonda. 
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would be very injurious to the negroes themselves, and most detri- 
mental to the future of the islands. It will be noticed that in the 
islands above mentioned, such as the Virgin Islands, Dominica, 
and Montserrat, where there are most peasant proprietors or free- 
holders, there the value of exports is lowest. 

Peasant proprietors, consisting entirely of negroes, when removed 
from the influence and example of Europeans, quickly lose heart. 
They gradually exhaust their land and grow little beyond what will 
supply them with the bare necessaries of life. If peasant proprietors 
become the rule, the European must perforce retire. He can only 
exist where the land is laid out in large and systematic plantations 
and where labour is available for their maintenance and support. 

The people mostly wanted in the West Indies are Europeans 
with capital who will work hard themselves and supervise the 
labour of the people. I do not recommend white settlers with 
little or no capital to go out to these islands. The experiment has 
been tried more than once, and it has signally failed. The Euro- 
pean should bring his capital and be the employer and controller of 
the labour, and not be a labourer himself, even on his own allot- 
ment. The climate and circumstances of tropical life are all against 
him. 

As regards the negroes, much could be done to teach and train 
them in cultural pursuits. At present the education they receive 
tends, I fear, to take them away from the land and to crowd them into 
towns to become needy clerks and shopmen, instead of prosperous 
and contented cultivators. 

Efforts are being made to start industrial schools and to train 
negro boys as gardeners at the botanical stations. Such efforts 
in time must produce a change, but meanwhile the present labour 
supply must be judiciously utilised and the land so cultivated as to 
be retained in a continual state of fertility. 

More labour will probably be required in time, and there are 
means for obtaining this labour for the Leeward Islands as it is 
obtained for Trinidad, British Guiana, or any other West Indian 
Colony. 

The new Leeward Islands to which we look forward must be 
gradually evolved by putting fresh life and energy into the people 
already there, as well as by introducing men possessed of capital, 
who will do for these islands what is in course of being done with 
such signal success in Jamaica. Jamaica has evidently entered upon 
a new order of things. It has large and flourishing industries, and 
its enterprise in starting and successfully inaugurating the first Inter- 
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national Exhibition ever held in the West Indies sufficiently shows 
that the people beUeve in themselves, and believe also in the future 
of their country. Under the able and energetic administration of Sir 
William F. Haynes Smith, who is untiring in his efforts for the ad- 
vancement of the Colony under his charge, there is more hope now 
than ever that the Leeward Islands will enter upon a prosperous 
career. They have been the last in the West Indies to show signs of 
life and activity, and hence it is all the more desirable that the hands 
of their Governor should now be strengthened, and that the people 
should turn to the best advantage any and all circumstances that 
offer an improvement upon the old order of things. 

The islands have suffered from want of capital, from want of good 
internal communication by roads and railways, and from want of 
rapid and suitable steam communication with the markets of the 
outer world. All these, I beUeve, are in course of being supplied, 
and there is also a likelihood that good hotels will be built and 
visitors encouraged to make their winter homes in these beautiful 
islands, where they will become acquainted with the scenery of the 
tropics and find health and enjoyment in a world as new as it is 
interesting and instructive. 

The Paper was illtistrated by a number of lime-light views, re- 
presenting the scenery, fauna, and flora of the Islands. 

Discussion. 

The Chaibman: I will now introduce Mr. Washington Eves, 
who has just returned from a visit to the Exhibition in Jamaica, the 
success of which is very greatly due to his exertions in this country. 

Mr. C. Washington Eves, C.M.G. : I am sure we are all indebted 
to Mr. Morris for his able and interesting accoimt of the Colony of 
the Leeward Islands, and the prospects of the various islands of the 
group. All who know Mr. Morris must be aware of his thorough 
and practical acquaintance with the West Indies and their affairs. 
He is always ready to give us, at this Institute, the benefit of his 
researches and experience, and to-night both the lecturer and his 
audience have been assisted by the pictures which have been shown. 
The result has, I think, been so &r successful as to lead us to hope 
that our papers may be often illustrated in a similar way. It is true, 
perhaps, that such pictures fall short of giving a perfect idea of the 
loveliness of West Indian scenery, but they are sufficiently attrac- 
tive to lead to greater interest in the places which are described, 
and possibly to induce some of those who look upon the pictures to 
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go and Bee with their own eyes the interesting and beautiful spots 
thns indicated. Tennyson says *' Things seen are mightier than 
things heard." It is impossible for me to touch upon the many 
points of the lecture. No matter with what part of the West Indies 
we may be directly connected, we must all be concerned with the 
Leeward Islands, their history, the experiment of federation, the 
condition of their people, the decline of some of the older industries, 
and the establishment of new ones. Some of these questions, such 
as the cause of the decline of the older industries, might give rise to 
different opinions. It is impossible to discuss these now. We are 
brought face to face with new facts and new conditions. The Colonial 
and Indian Exhibition of 1886 showed us how varied were the pro- 
ducts of the Colonies, how immense their resources if properly en- 
couraged and utilised. We hear a great deal in these days about 
commercial arrangements between the Mother Country and the 
Colonies. I think myself we ought to rely more upon the Colonies 
than we do, and a commercial arrangement by which we shall be- 
come better acquainted with colonial products, and find, through 
natural means, a better market for our English goods in the Colonies, 
would seem to be not only unobjectionable, but highly desirable. 
There is one other point I -should like to mention. Mr. Morris has 
referred to Jamaica, and her successM Exhibition. Jamaica is, of 
course, not a Leeward Island Colony, but, having just returned from 
that Island with Mr. Morris, I should just like to say a word about 
it. I am speaking in the presence of Sir Henry Barkly, who is re- 
membered as having, during the time he was Governor, brought the 
Colony through a great crisis, and who has kept up his interest in 
Jamaica through all these years, even so far as to become one of our 
Exhibition Committee in England ; and I should also like to bear 
my testimony to the progress in the present time, which was begun 
under Sir Anthony Musgrave, a former Governor of the Leeward 
Islands, and Sir Henry Norman, and is being continued in such a 
striking manner under Sir Henry Blake, our present Governor. 
Whilst I naturally see no reason for the extinction of the sugar in- 
dustry, I yet noticed on every hand signs of vigorous development 
of new industries. Fruit, from being a minor product, has, if I may 
use the term, become a major one. With energy, skiU, and a 
moderate introduction of capital, I believe an almost inexhaustible 
wealth could be extracted from the soil, giving good wages and the 
most varied occupations to the people. Of the enthusiasm with 
which the Exhibition has been carried out, of the cordiaUty of the 
welcome given to visitors from this country and other European 
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States, of the affection for England and our Queen, this is no time 
to speak. I will only add that if what I saw is but the awakening 
of Jamaica, what may we expect to see when her day becomes more 
advanced, her powers more developed, and her capacities for a per- 
manent and increasing prosperity more fully shown ? 

Mr. R. G. Webster, M.P. : I think we ought to thank Mr. Morris 
very heartily for his interesting and valuable paper. It was my 
good fortune very recently to travel out with him to the West Indies, 
and I had the pleasure of being present at two lectures he delivered, 
one in Jamaica at the time of the Exhibition, and the other at 
Barbados, and I can assure you of the great interest that was 
taken by all who were present in his observations. It has been 
truly said that in the West Indies we have a perfect Biviera to 
which we may escape from our horrible fogs and detestable cli- 
mate, and I imderstand you had the benefit of these conditions 
while some of us were basking in the sunshine of the West Indies. 
It is not a very difficult thing, as some of you know, to take a 
journey thither. You betake yourself to Moorgate Street, book your 
passage by one of the comfortable vessels of the Boyal Mail Line, 
and after a not too long voyage find yourself under sunny skies. 
But there is a seamy side to the West Indian Colonies at the present 
time. There has been hanging over them for some time a great cloud 
— I refer to the bounty system, which affects the staple industry. 
Some of us did our best to remove that difficulty, but there were grave 
obstacles in the way. I still hope, however, though the industry 
is not as one would wish to see it, that the fact that the West Indies 
have other marketable commodities may help them to tide over that 
difficulty, and I think we owe thanks to the First Commissioner of 
Works for having sent out Mr. Morris to give to our West Indian 
fellow-subjects the benefit of his knowledge and experience as to 
the many commodities that can be grown in those islands. We 
who live in England do not always recollect probably that in times 
past our sailors and soldiers fought bravely to defend these posses- 
sions. Surely the blood of these men was spent in vain if we do 
not do our best to make the islands prosperous. I am glad to see 
that Jamaica seems determined to go ahead. Aided by the Prince 
of Wales, Sir Henry Barkly, Mr. Washington Eves, and others, 
they inaugurated a very important exhibition, which I for one had 
the pleasure of seeing, and I hope the result of that effort may be to 
call attention to the great agricultural wealth, and to the attractions 
of that island. It may become at no distant date a sort of Biviera 
for our American friends. The whole gist of the paper is, I think, 
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eontained in this sentence — '' What is wanted is a diversified system 
of cultural industries so that there may be no collapse of prosperity, 
as at present, on account of fluctuation in the price of any single 
article." If our friends will look to this point, I venture to think 
there are better times in store for them. In the West Indies they 
have to deal with a black population, who appeared to me to be, as 
a rule, an industrious population. It would not be an advantage, I 
think, that they should become a peasant proprietary, as some people 
urge, because then, I think, they might become lazy, being content 
to live on their little holdings and bask under their sunny skies. 
The best system is, I think, as in Barbados, where labour is em- 
ployed by capital, and where the forms are well cultivated. What 
is wanted is capital and enterprise, and sooner or later the United 
Kingdom and also the American continent will, I think, aid our 
West Indian friends in developing their great natural resources. 

Sir Walter Sendall, K.C.M.G. (Governor of Barbados, and 
formerly Governor of the Windward Islands) : Those of you who are 
acquainted with the circumstances of Barbados will understand me 
when I say that anyone connected with the Colony is not altogether 
in a favourable position for offering any very practical observations 
in regard to the particular islands which have been the subject of the 
lecture, to which we have listened with so much interest and profit. 
At the same time it would be exceedingly ungracious to refuse to 
bear such a part as is open to me in the business of the evening, 
and I at once gladly avail myself of the opportunity of expressing 
my appreciation of the very great advantage which everyone con- 
nected with the government of the Colonies enjoys, when he comes 
to this country for a short period of recreation, in being immediately 
welcomed to this Institute, and offered the opportunity which a 
meeting such as this affords of exchanging a few friendly words on 
the Colonies in which we are mutually interested. You will not 
expect me to offer any very original observations or to give any real 
information which will be new to the great majority of you. I am 
speaking in the presence of Sir Henry Barkly, Sir Bawson Bawson, 
and other gentlemen who — to use a phrase which will be famihar — 
have " passed the chair " in many Colonies, and who are thoroughly 
acquainted with every topic on which it would be possible for me 
to dwell. The subject of this evening being the very interesting 
lecture which Mr. Morris has deUvered on the Leeward Islands, I 
should like to say that he has given a most faithful and useful 
epitome of the condition and prospects of those islands so far as I 
oan judge, not from personal knowledg;e of the islands, but from 
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aoqoaintanoe with other islands which are similar to them in agri- 
cultural circumstances, population, and general condition. It was 
a very happy idea, I think, to illustrate the lecture as Mr. Morris 
has illustrated his lecture to-night. Many of you, no doubt, are as 
familiar as Mr. Morris and myself with tropical vegetation, but I 
can assure those who are not that the pictures which have been 
shown on the screen give a very fair idea of those portions of tropical 
scenery that the lecturer described. I am glad Mr. Webster has 
reminded us of a lecture which Mr. Morris was good enough to 
dehver in Barbados, on his return from Jamaica, on the very day * 
he sailed for England. We caught him,' so to speak, during the few 
hours he spent in Barbados, transported him to the Goimcil chamber, 
set him on the platform, and got him to talk to us. He gave us a most 
interesting account of the growth of the sugar-cane, and then gave 
us, what was of more consequence, some very practical suggestions 
with regard to the possible introduction into Barbados of another 
product which has not received much attention there, but which 
Mr. Morris assured us might be adopted with great profit and 
advantage — a plant which produces a valuable fibre. Mr. Morris, 
in his excursion in Barbados, discovered a quantity of one variety of 
this plant which, he assured us, had very great commercial value 
properly treated, and he told us how it should be cultivated and 
propagated, describing also a machine by which the leaf of the 
plant can be made to produce this fibre. A few weeks after I 
myself left the island, and I am glad to say that some of those who 
heard the lecture told me the matter had been taken up and that 
some of the machines had been ordered. I therefore hope a start 
may have been made, for Barbados has hitherto been dependent, 
and must for a long time to come be more or less dependent, 
on sugar; nevertheless everyone interested in the prosperity of 
Barbados will hail with satisfftction and deUght the prospect of 
something else being introduced that may enable the island to 
become to some extent independent of sugar. I do not think there 
is any great fear of the prospects even of sugar in Barbados. I 
hope and believe the island is now fairly prosperous, and, looking 
forward, I do not see any reason for any great discouragement. At 
the same time there is no doubt the cultivation of cane-sugar in 
these days is to a certain extent precarious. I recollect in 1885, 
when I first went out to take up the government of the Wind- 
ward Islands, I spent a day or two in Barbados, and of course 
I heard everyone talking about sugar. The topic of the day 
is the quotation in the Daily Telegram giving the current 
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price, and at that time my Barbados friends were looking 
rather pleased because the figure stood, I think, at 10s. 5d. Very 
soon the price dropped to 10s. and even to Os,, which means so 
many shillings per hogshead or ton less. The quotation is now 
13s. or a little more, and the difference between that and 95. or 10s. 
is one that everybody interested in the cultivation of sugar will 
thoroughly appreciate. So long as the prices remain at that 
figure, I do not think there is any fear for sugar in Barbados. 
Another point, however, besides the fluctuating price, is the fluctua- 
tion in quantity of the crop. Last year in Barbados was one of 
unusual prosperity, the crop amounting to about 85,000 hogsheads. 
I am afraid the weather which has prevailed since the last crop has 
not been so favourable, and that the crop for the coming year will 
fjEdl very far short of that. It is extremely desirable, therefore, 
that other products and industries should be introduced when that 
can be done with every prospect of success, and we all felt very 
grateful to Mr. Morris when he gave us reason to hope that this 
fibre, which in other Colonies has had an extraordinary and rapid 
success, might possibly be introduced with advantage in Barbados. 
There are so many topics of interest in connection with the West 
Indies that at this late hour one cannot even glance at them. The 
circumstances of the Windward Islands, where I was recently at 
work, are rather more analogous to the Leeward Islands than those 
of the Colony with which I am now connected. In the Leeward 
Islands they are taking advantage, I hope, of the movement in the 
West Indies to increase the economic products of the different 
Colonies, and to develop their resources to the utmost extent. In 
Grenada they have turned their attention for some years to cocoa — 
almost too exclusively perhaps. I am glad to find that one of the 
largest proprietors has recently been taking up another product — 
viz., nutmegs — with a good prospect and a successful return. I am 
glad also that Mr. Morris mentioned in connection with Dominica 
the subject of coffee, because I am convinced myself that many of 
those islands, which in former days yielded an excellent and 
remunerative quality of coffee, may be made to do so again. I 
think that is eminently true of St. Vincent, which is possessed of a 
very fertile soil, and the slopes of the hills very much resemble the 
slopes in Dominica so admirably displayed in the illustrations to 
the lecture. The cultivation of coffee on the leeward slopes of St. 
Vincent would, I think, be a very great success— more successful 
than the cultivation of cocoa. But all these subjects hardly touch 
Barbados, whose circumstances are quite different. The whole of 
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ihe island is taken np by old settled estates and properties, and it is 
extremely difficult to introduce any new cultivation there, except 
perhaps this fibre plant, which grows, Mr. Morris tells us, on land 
which has never been cultivated with sugar and never can grow 
sugar. I will only add that I am sure we all listened to the 
lecture with pleasure, and that we are very much obliged to Mr. 
Morris for it. 

Sir Alpbbd Moloney, K.C.M.G. : In view of my having no 
personal experience of the Colony of the Leeward Islands, I was 
rather exercised in mind on being asked to join in the discussion 
this evening, but I am glad to have the opportunity of explaining 
the connection, the very important connection, between the Boyal 
Gardens at Kew and our Colonies, for I imagine that very little is 
known at home of the enormous amount of work which devolves 
on the Director and staff of that Institution as regards the pro* 
motion of the development of economic botany, particularly in the 
tropical portion of our Empire. I may perhaps best illustrate this 
by reference to the case of my late Government at Lagos. The 
work which has been done there in two or three particulars, inter 
alia, is the direct outcome of the co-operation and encouragement 
extended by the authorities at Eew, and I cannot help expressing 
the hope that Mr. Morris, to whose able and comprehensive paper 
we have listened with so much pleasure, may by and by see his 
way to pay our West African Colonies a visit, and stir them up 
even more than they have been stirred up by numerous communi- 
cations from Kew in the past. At the end of 1887, through the 
inspiration of the authorities at Kew, a botanical centre was 
established at Lagos, a curator being supplied through the 
courteous co-operation of the Government of Jamaica, and tiie out- 
come has been that in the short space of about two years from 
that time the garden was ready to issue 80,000 plants to be sold to 
the farmers and small agriculturists of that Colony and the 
country beyond the Colony. These plants were chiefly economic 
plants, such as coffees, cocoas, cocoanuts, polas, dyes, fibres, &c., 
and it is very naturally to be expected that these products will soon 
be found amongst the exports of Yorubaland, of which the Colony of 
Lagos is the seaboard. Next to the work of that botanical centre, 
I would call your attention to the rubber industry which, mainly 
through Kew, has been developed on the Gold Coast. In 1882 
rubber was remarkable by its absence from the exports of that 
Colony, and since then there has been added to its exports in this 
one article no less than £60,000 or £70,000 a year. I would next 
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call your attention to the Yoruba Bass — the yield of the Baphia 
vinifera, a fibre which has recently been put before the commercial 
world here. It is, I may say, practically inexhaustible, is easily 
procured, and requires litUe outlay. It was advertised last autumn 
at £25 a ton, more recent consignments fetched £42 a ton, and 
since my return to England a few days ago, I had the gratifying 
information conveyed to me that the same article is being purchased 
at £75 a ton. I mention these facts because they are little known, I 
fianoy, to the British public. They serve to show part of the great 
work which is done at Eew for the commerce of the Empire, and 
I desire to take this opportunity, on behalf of the Colony which I 
have just left, and in which I will continue to take the deepest 
interest, of expressing its gratitude for the very great help given by 
the authorities at Eew in the development of its economic botany. 
Finally, I desire to express my personal gratitude for the great help 
my Governments both in the Colonies of the Gambia and of Lagos 
have received from the authorities at Eew, and more directly from 
the Assistant Director, whose valuable and interesting paper we 
have to-night heard. 

Sir Geobge Ghambebs : I feel I ought to acknowledge, on behalf 
of the West Indies, in quite as marked a manner as has been dis- 
played in another direction, how much they owe to the gentleman 
who has given us this interesting lecture. On two or three occa- 
sions, when suggestions have been made that certain plants must be 
grown in the West Indies, I have had the advantage of conferring 
with Mr. Morris, and I am bound to bear my testimony to the great 
care he has given to the matters brought before him, and his exer- 
tions to give effect to the suggestions which have been made. In 
regard to one or two points that have been mentioned, I may state 
that it was always considered an axiom that land which would not 
produce sugar would produce nothing else with profit. Neverthe- 
less, we have been desirous to produce other plants ; and certainly, 
so feur as Jamaica is concerned, and some of the smaller islands, our 
measures have been taken with great benefit and advantage, and I 
should like to see them extended. But the only way in which, I 
think, they can be profitably extended is by the working together 
of the European and the Afirican populations. White and black 
must work together ; what we want is white energy in the house 
and the strong labour of the Africans in the field ; and whatever 
industry we may try to develop, that is the way in which we shall 
succeed. Two things are, no doubt, required in the West Indies : 
more capital and more organisation. If we can succeed in this 
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direction, I do not see why we should not regain onr former pros- 
perity, and get rid of the reproach which has unhappily for so long 
been over these unfortunate Colonies, which at one time were the 
pride and glory of our Empire. 

The Chatbman : At this late hour, I will not detain you. I will 
simply ask you to join in a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. Morris for 
his extremely interesting and charmingly illustrated paper. 

The vote of thanks was passed with acclamation. 

Mr. Morris : I have to thank you for the great attention with 
which you have listened to my paper this evening. The illustra- 
tions were purely an experiment ; and although they occupied more 
time than I anticipated, this fact will not, I hope, prevent others 
from attempting the same thing. The Leeward Islands deserve all 
that could be said for them. There is a bright future before them, 
and I believe they will become eventually as prosperous as any 
portions of the British Empire. They will be encouraged by what 
has passed here to-night, and I can answer for them that they will 
endeavour to develop their r'^^^o^irces to the uttermost. What has 
fallen from Sir Alfred Moloney in regard to what is being done at 
Kew for the Colonies is a pleasing acknowledgment of services that 
come very little before the general public who visit that establish- 
ment. His appreciative words will, however, I feel sure, encourage 
farther effort in the same direction, and lead to this particular side 
of Kew being recognised as a powerful aid to the general Welfare of 
our Colonial Empire. I have now the pleasing task of proposing a 
cordial vote of thanks to the Chairman. Sir Henry Barkly has 
been so long and so honourably identified with the Colonies, as well 
as with the successful building up of the Boyal Colonial Institute, 
that it needs nothing from me to enhance his services. I am sure 
you will all join with me in thanking him most heartily for the 
sacrifice he has made in coming amongst us once more, and for 
taking so deep an interest in the business of the evening. 

Sir Bawson Bawson, K.C.M.G., C.B. : In support of the 
motion, I may be allowed to say that I consider the Colonies and 
this Institute owe very much to Sir Henry Barkly ; and it is a very 
great pleasure to me to h ve the opportunity of offering my tribute 
to him on this occasion. But I rise specially on account of an 
observation just made by Mr. Morris, to remind gentlemen con- 
nected with the West Indies that the means is about to be offered 
them, through the Imperial Institute, of bringing their capabilities to 
the notice of the public, not only of England, but of those who come 
to England to see what the world is doing. They will there have th6 
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opportunity of exhibiting, under the most favourable circumstances, 
the products, old and new, of their respective Colonies ; and I wish 
most earnestly to recommend all West Indians present to use their 
best energies to be ready, as soon as the Institute is opened, to 
present the best specimens of what they can produce. I may be 
allowed to express to Mr. Morris my thanks for the instruction I 
have derived &om his lecture, and which I expect to derive still 
more on reading his printed address. I also thank him fqr the 
pleasure he has given me in reviving the memories of my West 
Indian experience. 

The Ghaibman acknowledged the compliment paid him, and the 
meeting separated. 
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SEVENTH ORDINARY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Seventh Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, Hotel M^tropole, on Tuesday, May 12, 
1891. 

Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G., a Vice-President of the Institute, 
presided. 

The Minutes of the last Ordinary General Meeting were read and 
confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 29 Fellows 
had been elected, viz., 6 Resident and 28 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows :-^ 

Captain WiXliam AshbVy SackviUe Fisher ^ Herbert Lloydt TT. Joh/tl Bivingtofit 
Alexander Boast Victor A, Taylor, 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

Olentworth W. F. Addison {New South Wales), Sir George BaUlie, Bart* 
(Victoria), William Henry Barker (New South Wales), J". F. Bennett 
{Maurititis), J, Brindley Bettington {New South Wales), Dr. Ernest BUick 
(Western Australia), Dr. Victor Black {Queensland), Oeorge F, Oarruthers 
iCanada)f Roland Chambers {Cape Colony), Edward B, Cook, J.P. 
{Cape Colony), Oeorge Steele Davies {Victoria), Robert K, QiUeapie, J.P, 
{Victoria), Charles Henry Grant {Tasmania), Alexander T. Harvey {Tasmania), 
Ronald M. Jones {Cape Colony), James Alfred Levey (Victoria), W. K. Mac- 
kinnon (Victoria), William Middleton (Natal), Francois W. Rankin (Dominica), 
John Roberts, CM,G. (New Zealand), A. J, W, Walkins (Straits Settlements), 
Walter H Wayland (Cape Colony), Henry T. Whitiy (New South Wales), 

It was also announced that donations, to the Library, of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, societies and public bodies, both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chairman : It is now my duty to call upon Mr. Howard 
Vincent, M.P., to read the paper which he has prepared for us. Mr. 
Vincent's name is so well known throughout the country as a very 
earnest and active Member of Parliament, who takes very decided 
views on the particular questions to which he has devoted his 
attention, that I need not take up your time by introducing him to 
you. I am sure we shall follow him with interest, and although 
the paper is not unlikely to provoke such discussion as I think is 
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a very desirable thing at these meetings, I need not do more now 
than ask Mr. Howard Vincent to read his paper on 



KTER-BRITISH TRADE, AND ITS INFLUENCE ON THE 
UNITY OF THE EMPIRE. 

DuBiNG the past twenty-three years the Royal Colonial Institute 
has well accomplished its purpose of throwing light upon subjects 
connected with the over-sea Empire of Britain. Established in 
1868, it speedily brought back the nation from that anti-colonial 
path into which it had been so blindly entering. There is scarcely 
a subject of interest connected either with India and the Colonies 
collectively, or with any British Possession individually, which has 
not been discussed under its auspices. 

Little may remain to be told. But this is a year of census. J 
appear here, then, by the favour of the Council to claim indulgence 
as an enumerator. 

Yes, as an enumerator of the mutual trade and unlimited resources 
within itself of that gigantic and unparalleled Empire in the very 
centre of which we now stand, with eyes stretched around the 
circumference of the globe, over America and towards Asia, over 
Africa and towards Australasia, with the flag of England waving 
everywhere over a prosperous and a vigorous people, the oceans 
traversed by their fleets. Of the Empire in whose glories you share, 
every Briton must feel proud ; I shall hope then to interest you 
in its mutual trade and commerce, and by the aid of the many 
distinguished men present to kindle afresh in the heart of all 
those whom our proceedings may reach the determination to hold 
fast for all time to that Empire and all the solid advantages it 
confers and is capable of conferring. 

Let us first look at the Empire as a whole. With rare exceptions, 
the statistics with which it will be my duty to trouble you will be 
for the year 1889. I shall give them in the nearest round numbers, 
and upon the authority of the best evidence obtainable. Think of 
the United Kingdom with its 40,000,000 people crowding on 121,000 
square miles, and extending its influence over ninety-one times that 
extent of territory, and with nine, or probably now even ten, times 
its population. Think of the British Empire as fifty-two times 
the size of Germany, with sevenfold the population ; as fifty-three 
times that of France, with nine times the people ; as more than 
three and a half times the size of the United States, with over treble 
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the population of All the Bussias ; as more than three Europes, 
with an equivalent population, and you can in some degree call 
before your mind the 11,000,000 square miles, and the 350,000,000 
people in the British Empire. 

An annual revenue, general and local, of £275,000,000 provides 
for the public services, while a trade amounting to £1,200,000,000 
sterling a year is carried in 87,000 British ships, of an aggregate 
burden of 10,000,000 tons. 

To what extent has Great Britain and Ireland earned the title of 
** Mother Country " in North America, South Africa, Australasia, 
India, ai^d the three-score other territories and islands of the Empire, 
administered by forty-two distinct governments ? 

The lands not acquired by conquest were gained chiefly by diplo- 
macy, by purchase, or by the vigour and the enterprise of the 
younger sons of Britain. But one and all were aided from the 
Mother Country in their development by that monetary capital 
acquired through the ages, and without which neither the highest 
intellect nor the greatest valour can make substantial advance. 

The Colonial Empure has borrowed £280,000,000, and India 
£206,000,000, almost entirely from London ; while the loans of cor- 
porations and harbour boards, together with private enterprise, expand 
this sum of about £500,000,000 to a total advance to the Empire 
of over £1,000,000,000 sterling. There must be added at least an 
equivalent sum laid out at home or on the sea in public and private 
investments, the value of which would assuredly be decimated as 
the Empire fell to pieces. A thousand millions advanced to the 
Empire in the assurance and belief that it would be ever one beneath 
the flag ; £1,000,000,000 laid out in the United Kingdom, in the 
belief that there would ever be an Empire to trade with I 

Two thousand millions of pounds sterling. That is the lowest 
capital sum the people of the present generation in Great Britain 
and Ireland have at stake in the integrity of the Empire, and 
assuredly their trans-oceanic brethren themselves are concerned £Dr 
not less than half as much again. 

Add to this sum the £900,000,000 of National Debt incurred by 
the United Kingdom in the last two hundred years for the pro- 
secution of wars, some, perhaps, ill-advised, but which acquired 
for us the empire of the world ; subscribe the colossal expenditure 
of the East India Company in Asia, and of the Home Government 
in the first fifty and more years of Canadian, Australasian, and 
South African life; multiply aU by individual venture and the 
rivers of British blood shed to secure the glorious end, and you are 
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face to face with ^at the Empire cost your fathers, what it is 
worth to you, and the problem, ** Shall it be maintained ? " admits 
only of affirmative answer. 

Thb Yolumb of Ikteb-Bbitibh Tbadb, 

that is, the external trade between each part of the Empire, as 
distinguished both from the internal trade between the inhabitants 
of each possession, or trade with any foreign nation, amounts to 
about £840,000,000 per annum. 
Let us examine this in detail. In the first place take 

Thb Mother Countby. 

Of what present commercial value is the United Kingdom to the 
Empire? 

If no other service had been rendered than the advance of 
£500,000,000 of capital to Governments, and of £200,000,000 to 
public bodies, it would be sufficient to constitute a soUd claim to 
appreciation. But there cannot be the slightest doubt that this 
sum represents only a portion of the direct pecuniary value to-day 
of Great Britain to her daughter lands. 

Her annual purchases of Colonial products are £97,000,000, com- 
pared to £84,000,000 fifteen years ago. 

Of wheat, wheat-meal, and flour, and other grain, England 
obtained 14,000,000 hundredweight in 1890 firom British posses- 
sions, compared to 8,000,000 in 1870. Of wool, we bought 
557.000,000 pounds from the Empire, out of a total import of 
700,000,000 pounds^an increase of 258,000,000 pounds in fifteen 
years. Of raw cotton, 274,000,000 pounds were purchased in 1889 
from British Possessions. 

Upon the other side we find that 

The Empibb Bought of a?HB Mother Gountby 

£90,000,000 worth of British and Irish goods in 1889, compared to 
£76,000,000 worth in 1875— an amount equal per head, so far as 
the proportion going to Australia is concerned, to nearly £7 for 
each individual of the population. If thereto we add bullion and 
specie, the total export from Great Britain and Ireland to British 
possessions amounts to £125,000,000. 

Large as this seems, the exports to the Colonies, exclusive of 
India* do not, however, show as great an increase as might be 
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easily obtained under a mutoal arrangement, giving the Mother 
Country a preference over the foreigner in colonial markets. 

The Dominion of Canada 

bought ^£9,250,000 worth of British and Irish produce in 1889, and 
her purchases from other parts of the Empire show a satisfactory 
increase ; and while the exports to the Mother Coimtry of £8,000,000 
do not show so great an augmentation as might be desired, those 
to Australasia have quadrupled since 1875. 

In some of the staple articles of British ^manufacture — cotton 
goods, woollen goods, and fancy articles — Great Britain more than 
holds her place in the Dominion against the competition of the 
United States, and in iron and steel the two countries are in 
about an equal position.^ 

If we reflect upon the infinite capabilities of Canada, or if we 
consider that its area exceeds that of the United Btates, that 
it is equal to that of all Europe without Spain, and when we 
behold the marvellous energy and skill with which the enormous 
continent has been opened up for British settlement by the courage 
and perseverance of her statesmen, we cannot fEtil to recognise how 
vast are the comparatively undeveloped resources of this patriotic 
third of Britain and Greater Britain. 

There is the virgin soil, there the fertile land. It is reached in a 
few days, and the Dominion only needs the labour of British hands 
and the magic power of added British capital to constitute it alike 
a granary of vast extent for the home markets and a mart for the 
productions of Britain and Australasia. 

When, then, we find that in the last ten years an annual average 
of 172,000 persons of British and Irish origin have emigrated from 
the United Kingdom and gone to the United States, without the 
shghtest effort being made to divert them to a new and equidistant 
British home, it is impossible not to feel that there has been grave 
negligence somewhere. 

True, an annual average of 29,000 individuals have emigrated to 
Canada ; but that is not enough. Of these, though, there can be but 
few of the vigorous and capable who would not endorse the report 
of one of the tenant-farmer delegates who visited Canada offici- 

* In non-dutiable articles, the High Commissioner for Canada showed, in the 
coarse of the discussion on this Paper (p. 289), that there was a very decided 
preference in the Dominion for the productions of the Mother Country over 
those of thd United States. 
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ally last year, who said, " The Dominion Government is com- 
posed of men of the highest integrity and honour, whose sole aim 
and work are exercised for the good of the community at large, 
and who are keenly alive to anything which will tend in the 
smallest degree to improve the proud position the Colony at present 
occupies. . . . 

** The taxes are very light, and those raised are spent entirely on 
necessary roads and works, and for educational and other purposes. 
Thei^e is absolute safety of life and property. There is no class dis- 
tinction, whilst political and rehgious freedom are universal. There 
are no paupers or beggars. The invigorating climate, the educa- 
tional advantages, and the intelligent interest taken by all classes 
in everything appertaining to federal and local government, 
combine to produce the vigorous spirit of independence and con- 
tentment met with throughout the length and breadth of the 
land. . . . 

" There is no royal road to fortune or success without labour. 
There is, however, ample scope for those who, understanding 
agricultural operations, whether as formers or labourers, are not 
afraid in the early part of their residence in the country to undergo 
a certain amount of hard work. To such men Canada offers a fine 
field and successful future." 

This happy state of affairs is evidently capable of much extension, 
when we see with pride that although the United States have a 
conterminous frontier with British North America more than equal 
to the breadth of the mighty ocean which separates the Dominion 
from our coasts, the total volume of our trade with Canada was 
only one-sixth behind that of her foreign neighbour. What it 
would become under a reasonable inter-British commercial arrange- 
ment, peopling Western Canada with loyal Britons, and attracting 
hither from their broad acres a portion of the 28,000,000 hundred- 
weight of grain now annually purchased firom American farmers, 
can be readily calculated. That national policy which since 1879 
has done so much to advance the interests of Canada, would soon 
devise means to supply the Mother Country with all the wheat, 
meat, cattle, farm produce, timber and minerals now obtained from 
the United States, and raise the export trade to £50,000,000 or 
more. As Sir George Baden-Powell has recently written, " The old 
country will heartily welcome all that assists the growth of Canada." 

Sir Charles Tupper, in the current number of the Contemporary 
BevieWf has an article on " The Position in Canada," in which he 
points out how in the last twelve years Canada has doubled her 
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railway system, bringing it up to 14,000 miles ; nearly doubled her 
shipping, bringing it up to 41 million tons; doubled her bank 
deposits to 197 million dollars ; and, best of all, that the Dominion 
bought nearly 18 million dollars worth of British cotton, woollen, 
silk, flax, hemp and jute manufactures and fancy goods, against a 
bare million and a half bought from the United States. 

The High Commissioner says, " Commercial union with the 
United States, involving discrimination against Great Britain, is 
dead." 

But, assuredly, he only means it is dead if the Canadian people 
speedily see that their loyalty to inter-British trade is appreciated 
and responded to in Great Britain. 

How shall I speak of the trade of 

The Colonies of Australasia? 

Shall we deal with New South Wales, Victoria, Queensland, South 
Australia, Western AustraUa, Tasmania, and New Zealand as 
separate Colonies, as they are now, each independent of the 
other, and controlled only by the Boyal veto on legislation and 
the Crown nomination of its representative ; or shall we assume 
Australasia to have aheady federated? Whether or not this be 
premature — ^for there are many diflSculties yet to be overcome — there 
is no British subject who will not wish well to the union of the 
British Possessions in the South Pacific, whether they adopt the 
style of '* Dominion " of fortuitous augury, or of '' Commonweialth " 
and its associations in British history. Whatever be finally 
decided upon, let us only trust that the Australasian people may 
go forward in progress hand in hand with the Mother Country 
and the whole Empire, and that patriotism, foresight, and common 
sense will combine to prevent that drifting — apparently apprehended 
by more than one prominent delegate to the recent Convention — 
towards an independent repubUc. 

The admirable account prepared by Mr. Goghlan, the Govern- 
ment statistician of New South Wales, for the late Convention, 
so skilfully presided over by Sir Henry Parkes, gives at once an 
authoritative and clear presentment of the present position of 
Australasia within itself and in relation to the Empire. 

What a change in the hundred years since Captain Phillip took 
possession of this favoured continent 8,000,000 square miles in 
extent ! With the 200,000 AustraUan Aborigines, and the 42,000 
Maoris still remaining in New Zealand, the population to-day is 
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still a million below that of this metropolis, less than a four- 
thousandth part of its size. How much room there is for expansion 
may be realised from the fact that while in the United Kingdom, 
according to the Census of 1881, there are 808 persons to each 
square mile, in Australia there are only five persons upon four 
square miles. 

The total trade of Australasia, inclu^g inter-colonial, is reckoned 
at jgl22,800,000, or £88 9s. 9d. per inhabitant— nearly double that 
at home. 

Of the external trade by far the larger portion is carried on with 
the Empire, and this to the extent of £68,000,000 out of a total of 
£74,000,000— that is, about six-sevenths. Of this, the trade with 
the Mother Country amounts to nearly £59,000,000— the imports 
beingonly £1,000,000 in excessof the exports, as against £25,500,000 
in 1861. In that year, though, the trade with other British 
possessions outside Australasia was £1,200,000 more than in 1888. 
The difference in the character of the trade is also remarkable. 

In 1861 Australasia imported but £1,700,000 from over-sea 
British possessions, excluding the Mother Country ; while in 1888 
she bought £8,000,000 worth. Similarly, in 1861 Australasia 
exported £8,600,000 worth, but in 1888 only £1,100,000. No 
doubt the shipment of gold in the earlier year accounts for the 
difference. 

Still, however, the variation is a matter for consideration, and 
I can but think that the Colonial Of&ce could apply itself to no 
better task than by constantly bringing before Briti^ possessions 
the varied resources of other parts of the Empire, by means of an 
active Commercial Department which it now lacks. 

The volume and increase of the trade of Australasia with Great 
Britain leaves, it is true, little to be desired. But it must not be 
forgotten that Australasian imports from our commercial rivals have 
doubled since 1861, that of Germany having increased ten times, 
and of France four times, while the direct exports to foreign 
countries have increased sixfold. This is well illustrated by the 
exports of wool direct to continental ports, which have increased 
from £172,000 in 1881 to £1,556,000 in 1888. Such being the 
results achieved by the subsidised lines of France and Germany, 
one cannot be surprised at the Germans having since 1888 put on 
another assisted steam service. 

In 1888 there were 18,611 vessels of 4,500,000 tons burden entered 
and cleared at Australasian ports, compared to 268 vessels of 147,000 
tons in 1822 — a daily increase of 40,088 tons. 
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The inter-colonial trade of Australasia is estimated at £49,000,000, 
compared to £16,000,000 twenty-seven years before. 

It would be invidious, perhaps, to examine too closely which of the 
Australasian Colonies has prospered most within itself. But there can 
be no question that, having regard to its far more recent settlement, 
its comparatively small size, and the absence of coal, the progress 
of Victoria, and especially of the palatial city of Melbourne, with 
its half-million of inhabitants, is unparalleled in the world. 

Of the total Australasian National Debt, mainly to the United 
Kingdom, of £170,000,000, nearly £100,000,000 has been spent upon 
railways; £18,000,000 upon water-supply; £5,500,000 upon im- 
migration ; and £48,000,000 upon other services. 

Although the debt is large compared to the population, its security 
would appear to be unimpeachable, when the assets of the banks 
in Australasia are found to be £155,000,000 and £46,000,000 m 
excess of the liabiHties, and the pubUc income and private estate per 
head of the population are far in excess of any other country, and 
the National wealth is computed at a thousand millions. 

It remains only to be added that the main article of export is 
wool, from the backs of 100 million sheep, or one-fifth of the 
world's stock. It produces about £20,000,000 a year, and of this 
an enormous proportion comes to the Mother Country. It is calcu* 
lated that £378,000,000 is invested in Australasian pastoral pro« 
perties, and that the annual income amounts to £85,000,000. No 
less than £27,000,000 a year is also derived firom the cultivation of 
14,000,000 acres, producing 47,000,000 bushels of wheat, of which 
17,000,000 are available for export ; 15,000,000 bushels of oats, 
40,000 tons of sugar, and 70,000 cwt. of tobacco leaf. 

In New Zealand especially the export of firozen meat to the 
United Kingdom has assumed large proportions. The Fiji Islands 
and New Guinea give the Empire additional trading facilities in 
the Pacific, which may undoubtedly be extended far beyond their 
present volume, amounting to £6,000,000 a year (90 per cent, of 
which goes to Australia) in sugar, copra, cotton, maize, fruit, and 
pearl-shell. There is evidence, too, of considerable gold deposits 
in New Guinea. 

In whatever way you regard the Colonies of Australasia, from the 
Bluflf to Torres Strait, from beautiful Auckland to Perth — whether 
from the political, the commercial, the physical, the educational, 
the social point of view — you cannot but feel deeply impressed with 
the wondrous growth of half a century, and endorse the prophetic 
words of the father of the present Secretary of State for the ColonieF, 
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that " a nation has been created out of a wilderness, and a people 
have been ennobled by a gift of institutions which only the struggles 
and experience of centuries have won for ourselves." 
Nor are we in the presence of a less conspicuous progress in 

South Afkica. 

There two great Colonies exhibit to the world the resources ol 
the British race. The larger of the two, Cape Colony, guided by 
the enterprise and energy of her present Premier, loyally assisted 
by his able predecessor, is rapidly pushing the flag of Britain to the 
northward, and a day is assuredly not far distant when the South 
AMcan Dominion will comprise not only Cape Colony and Natal, 
but admit, by the wish of their peoples, the Orange Free State 
and that vigorous Dutch republic of the Transvaal with whom we 
have crossed swords, but towards whom we now entertain feelings 
of respect and regard. 

Aye, Cape Colony is for us now, as in the roll of the centuries it 
was for its royal godfather of Portugal, the Cape of Good Hope. 
Its area to-day is about 240,000 square miles. 

But what may it not be to-morrow ? It is true that of its miUion 
and a half of inhabitants a third only are white ; but the days of 
Kaffir wars are gone — never, let us hope, to return. 

The trade with the Mother Country has more than doubled since 
1872, and stands now at the substantial figure of £19,000,000 a 
year, the imports of home goods amounting to nine and a-half 
millions, or 78 per cent, of the total, and the exports to nine 
millions, or 95 per cent, of the whole, while with other British 
possessions there is a trade of over £700,000. 

Cape Colony sent to the United Kingdom in 1889 diamonds 
valued at no less than £4,825,000, and from the same fertile source 
we obtained also 90,000,000 lbs. of wool from 13,000,000 sheep, 
800,000 lbs. of feathers from 115,000 ostriches, and 80,000 tons of 
copper ore. The public debt of the Colony to the Mother Country 
stands at about £22,000,000, of which £14,000,000 have been spent 
on railways. Industrial investments, many of a highly remunera- 
tive character, absorb at least an equal sum. The corn-yield is 
about two million bushels, and is capable of vast increase. 

In Natal 

we have an offshoot from the Cape of Good Hope, with a population 
covering its 22,000 square miles of 40,000 Europeans (or more than 
dpuble what it was m 1879) out of a total of 600,000. 

T 
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Eighty per cent of the imports, computed at four and a-balf 
millions, are from Great Britain, and ninety per cent, of the two 
millions* worth of export come liither, including £800,000 worth of 
wool, and £100,000 worth of sugar. Upon the 65,000 acres cultivated 
by Europeans tea-planting has been successfally introduced, and in 
1889 the yield from 780 acres amounted to 43,000 lbs. — a fewjt which 
is calculated to help Great Britain to obtain a necessary of life to 
a yet larger extent horn British possessions. The public debt 
of Natal is only £5,000,000-— which is moderate compared to the 
demands made upon the British purse by Colonies of no greater 
prospects. 

Nor does a glance at Cape Colony and Natal exhaust the extent 
of the British possessions in Africa. There are the four Crown 
Colonies on the west — the 

Gold Coast, Lagos, Gambia, and Siebea LeonBi 

comprising in all over 82,000 square miles of territory, and doing a 
trade with Great Britain amounting to nearly £2,000,000 a year, 
almost equally divided between purchases and sales, and carried in 
a million and a-half of tons of British shipping. 

Had there been ten years ago a more dominant imperial spirit 
in home councils and a keener sense of the duties, responsibilities, 
and advantages of empire, we should have to-day no rival to British 
influence upon the 

East Coast op Afbica. 

But although this is not the case as things stand, the dominion of 
England has been acknowledged by the agreement concluded last 
year from the Biver Juba on the Equator to Zanzibar, and the 
Umba Biver 4 degrees below it, giving a title of sovereignty to an 
internal area, it is believed, of between one and two million square 
miles — ^which from year to year cannot fail to be productive of 
advantage to the cause of humanity and civilisation, and to the 
material interests of British Trade. 
But let us now cross the Indian Ocean to the magnificent 

Empire op India, 

nineteen hundred miles in length and breadth, peopled by one- 
seventh of the inhabitants of the earth, in their tluree hundred 
millions and more, over whom reigns supreme Victoria, Imperatrix 
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et Begina — thanks to the administrative qualities, the valour, and the 
activity of some 106,000 British men, of whom 71,000 are soldiers. 
So vast a result was surely never achieved with more slender means ; 
and necessary though it must ever be to keep the steel bright and 
the right hand free, the contentment and security of the Empire 
of India as a whole show that justice and right are the best allies 
of a strong arm. Of the splendid efforts made by the British 
Government to improve the condition of the 200,000,000 Hindus, 
the 50,000,000 Mohammedans, the Buddhists, Sikhs, Jains, Parsis, 
and others committed by Providence to its charge, one fact alone 
affords ample proof. It is the annual expenditure on education, 
which amounted in 1858, when Her Majesty took over the territories 
of the East India Company, to only 894,000 rupees, but has now 
been increased to 27,000,000 rupees. Indeed, a complete system of 
national instruction is in force, and three and a-half miUions of 
souls are actually profiting by it. 

Of the public debt of £206,000,000 to Great Britain, by far the 
larger portion has been laid out in productive works, in an admirable 
railway and telegraphic system, covering 17,000 miles of rails, and 
100,000 miles of wire, with due regard to the paramount necessity of 
precautionary measures for defence in view of the continual advance 
of Bussia through the heart of Asia to the rich plains of the 
Indus and the Ganges. 

The external trade of India has ilicreased thirteenfold within the 
reign of the Queen, and now exceeds £190,000,000 a year. Of this 
£100,000,000 is with the United Kingdom and £40,000,000 with 
other British possessions, the whole being carried in 10,600 ships of 
7,000,000 tons burden. 

Of British cotton m^ufactures, cotton yam, woollens, steel and 
iron, copper, machinery, and other goods, the product of English, 
Scotch, and Irish labour, India bought in 1889 upwards of 
£80,000,000 worth, while we purchased of India of cotton and jute 
£10,000,000 worth ; of wheat, rice, and seeds £9,000,000 worth ; 
of tea and coffee £5,000,000 worth ; of indigo £1,700,000 worth ; 
of leather and hides £8,000,000 worth ; and of wool £1,000,000 
worth— the greater part produced by the investment of British capital, 
and under the superintendence of Europeans. Of the total area of 
656,000,000 acres in British India 160,000,000 are cultivated, 40 per 
cent, of the population finding employment therein and 89,000,000 
acres more being available for cultivation. Of the remainder 
45,000,000 acres consist of forests and 117,000,000 acres are arid. 
As in Australia, Canada, and South Africa, coal is obtamable, and 

t2 
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the production in India of 2,000,000 tons a year gives occupation to 
80,000 people. 

I cannot, however, leave the rich Indies of Orient for the more 
beautiful but less fortunate Indies of Occident without inviting 
your careful attention to two very serious statements in the just 
completed quinquennial statement of the trade of British India 
with British possessions. 

First, as regards the trade between India and the United 
Kingdom, the Secretary of State for India declares : " In the 
twenty years which have elapsed since 1871 the total trade of 
India has increased by about 77 per cent., but the trade with 
England has increased by only 66 per cent., and the proportion 
which trade with England bears to the whole trade is slowly 
declining. From a proportion of about 63 per cent, of the whole 
in 1870, it fell to about 56^ per cent, in 1880, the opening of the 
Suez Canal having caused a diversion of trade which formerly went 
through England. Five years later the proportion was about 55^ 
per cent, and now it is about 54 per cent. England, however, 
still has more than half the whole IndiaJi trade, and her Colonies 
have a substantial proportion of the remainder." 

Upon the other hand, German trade, which, in the case of 
Australasia, has increased twelve times since the introduction of 
Prince Bismarck's industrial policy, has, during the past five years, 
increased six-fold with India, and, as the report runs, " if this rate 
of increase or anything approximating to it should be maintained in 
the future, the trade between Germany and India will become one 
of considerable dimensions." 



The West Indies, 

lying in the Western Atlantic oflf the coasts of Central and 
South America, consist of six groups of many islands all under the 
flag of Britain. 

1. The Bahamas. (Nineteen islands. Trade with Great Britain, 
£47,000 ; with Colonies, £8,000.) 

2. Barbados. (Trade with Great Britain, £750,000 ; with Colo- 
nies, £500,000.) 

8. Jamaica with Turk Islands. (Trade with Great Britain, 
£1,500,000 ; with Colonies, £250,000.) 

4. The Leeward Islands. (Antigua, Montserrat, St. Christopher 
and Nevis, Dominica and the Virgin Islands. Trade, £1,000,000.) 
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5. The Windward Islands. (St. Lncia, St. Vincent, the Grena- 
dines, and Grenada. Trade, £900,000.) 

6. Trinidad with Tobago. (Trade with Great Britain, 
£1,700,000 ; with Colonies, £250,000.) 

The total area of the West India Islands is estimated at nearly 
14,000 square miles, with a population of 1,600,000, consisting in 
greater part of negroes and mulattoes. 

Seven million tons of shipping carried an external trade, 
amounting in 1889 to £12,000,000, of which one-third was with 
the United Kingdom. The exports to Great Britain comprised 
sugar, rum, cocoa, dyes, &c. The public revenue of the British West 
Indies is computed at £1,600,000 and the public debt to London at 
£2,500,000. 

The condition of the West India Islands in recent years and at 
the present time has been so well described in a well-known 
compendium of general information that I cannot do better than 
quote it. 

''In the early part of this century slavery existed in all the 
islands. Fostered by highly protective duties, they reached a very 
flourishing condition, and large fortunes were made. When slavery 
was abolished, and the protective duties repealed, an entire collapse 
took place, and many hitherto wealthy persons were ruined. Up 
to that time the West Indies had been regarded as the choicest 
possessions of the British Grown and a grand outlet for commerce. 
Even so recently as 1845, when the total value of British and Irish 
produce exported to India and all the other Colonies amounted 
to but £16,750,000, the West Indies took nearly one-fifth of the 
whole. In 1884 the corresponding amounts were £95,812,911 ; of 
this amount little more than one-twenty-eighth went to the West 
Indies. Since their decline they have received less attention in 
every way than they deserve, but are now again resuming their 
proper position, and becoming in most cases the scene of a 
moderate prosperity. Attention has been turned to the develop- 
ment of other industries besides sugar, which once held a monopoly 
of the cultivable land. Trinidad and Grenada have shown what 
can be done with cocoa and nutmegs, and Jamaica with tobacco 
and fruit. The methods of sugar production have been slowly but 
steadily improved ; and, under the government of the Crown, in 
most of the islands communication has been opened up, and rail- 
ways and telegraphs introduced at the more important centres." 

The Dominion of Canada and the West India Islands, great as 
is the area of the former, considerable as is the number of the latter, 
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'vast as are the resources of the contment, fickle as have been the 
fortunes of the islands, are far from exhausting in the Western 
Hemisphere the possessions of the British. 



The Bermudas 

form a cluster of 800 small islands in the Western Atlantic, midway 
between the West Indies and the Canadian shore, and constitute 
thus a naval station of great value and importance. The trade with 
the Empire exceeds £100,000 a year, of which three-fourths is 
with Great Britain. 

Washed by the stormy waters of the North Atlantic is our 
premier Colony 

Newfoundland 

with its dependency of Labbadob. 

Whatever may be decided upon with regard to the complicated 
international question which has brought the representatives of 
the Colony at the present time to the Mother Country, there will 
assuredly go forth from the Fellows of this Institute, as from the 
British people generally, an expression of warm sympathy in the 
difficulties which beset our brother subjects on those rugged but 
productive coasts in the development of their legitimate enterprise. 
Nor will earnest hope be lacking that a solution may be speedily 
found at once honourable to the obligations of the whole Empire, 
and not less satisfactory than advantageous to each one of the 
200,000 persons, whose ancestors have been for three centuries loyal 
to the British Crown, on the 42,000 square miles of sea-girt 
territory. 

I will not say more on the question, especially as official repre* 
sentatives of the Colony are present, save to point out that the diffi- 
culty which has arisen is practically a trade one, and founded on the 
desire to attract under the flag the investment of British capital for 
the development of the mineral, agricultural, and timber resources 
of the island. 

At the present time the external trade, mainly with Great 
Britain and Canada, approaches £1,500,000 a year, while the 
annual value of the fisheries exceeds £1,000,000 sterling. 

From the uncertain climate of the North let us pass to the torrid 
lands of the British in Central and South America. In the first 
named we find the Colony of 
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British Honduras, 

with its prodactions of mahogany and logwood, and annual trade 
with Great Britain of a quarter of a million, only waiting for capital 
to be largely increased, as the soil and climate are thoroughly 
adapted to the cultivation of tobacco, sugar, cofifee, and all tropics^ 
productions. 
In 

British Guiana 

we are also in the presence of undeveloped resources, owing to the 
flight of capital to unstable foreign lands, with not more favoured 
soils. Its sugar and rum have hitherto been the chief articles of 
export. Its timber trade is capable of considerable development. 
The gold industry is likely also to prove of great value in future 
years. There is iron; but it is not worked. The cultivation of cotton 
has ceased. Coffee, too, has been of late neglected. Nevertheless 
the trade with the Empire exceeds £2,500,000 a year, and is 
double that of the trade with the rest of the world. 

Considerations of time and the prospect of the interesting dis- 
cussion before us upon this important matter of 



Inter-British Trade 

oblige me to pass somewhat hurriedly over the commercial inter- 
course with the Empire of many other possessions of the British 
people. 
For this reason I must group together the important islands of 

Hongkong, Ceylon, and Mauritius. 

The former in the China Sea, the two latter in the Indian Ocean, 
north and south of the Equator respectively, are not only of great 
intrinsio value, but even more precious as affording indispensable 
points of call and places of refuge upon great trading routes. 

Hongkong 

does an enormous transit free trade estimated at £45,000,000 ster- 
ling. Of this an immense proportion is with Great Britain, India, the 
Straits Settlements, and Australia, the bulk of the remainder being 
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with Gbina. Some idea of the importance of Hongkong to the 
Empire may be gathered from the fia.ct that 7,000,000 tons of British 
shipping are annually entered at its ports. 
In 

Ceylon 

we have the midway land between the Bed Sea and the China Sea, 
an island, too, where the products of Asia may be shipped to the 
newer worlds of the Pacific. 

All that Nature can do to assist enterprise it does in this " pen- 
dent jewel of India." Its 15,000,000 acres, so far as cultivated, 
produce not only rice, coffee, tobacco, cinnamon, cocoanuts, and 
other products, but also tea in constantly increasing quanti- 
ties. The trade of Ceylon with the British Empire amounts 
to £6,000,000 annually, of which about one-half is with Great 
Britain. 

To the discovery of the Portuguese, the enterprise of the Dutch, 
and the desire for colonisation of the French we owe the possession 
of 

The Island op Mauritius, 

the tie de France— that '' Malta of the Indian Ocean," as it was 
called by M. Thiers. 

The trade of Mauritius, which extends with its dependent islands, 
the most important of which is the Seychelles group, over about 1,000 
square miles, amounts to over six millions sterling, or the equivalent 
of the entire trade of England two centuries ago, of which a third 
is with Great Britain and the larger portion of the remainder with 
British possessions, India and Australasia alone taking over 
£2,000,000 worth of her productions. The staple article is sugar, 
and this has been, as we all know, subject to much depression in 
recent times. It is to be regretted that this island, capable of so 
much, is not connected by telegraph with the rest of the Empire, 
as every dependency of the flag should be. 
One word only concerning 

The Stbaits Settlements, 

which comprise the large island of Singapore, with an ar6& of 206 
square miles, the smaller one of Penang, and the districts of Province 
Wellesley and Malacca on the mainland. The neighbouring feada- 
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tory States which occupy a large portion of the Malay peninsula are 
under British protection. The population of the Straits Settlements 
exceeds half a million, and a vast transit trade passes through the 
port of Singapore, which is now almost the only one in the world 
wholly free from Customs duties. The trade exceeds £44,000,000 
a year, and of this £8,000,000 is with Great Britain in equal pro- 
portions of import and export, and as much more with the British 
Empire. 

I will not detain this assembly with a more minute statistical re- 
cord. I have endeavoured to set out the salient facts of the gigantic 
commercial value of the Empire within itself, by brief examination 
of the trade of its principal component parts ; but my task, to be 
thoroughly accomplished, is scarcely half done. It is indeed only 
with the mind applied to the study of the capabilities of the 
Empire that one fully realises its gigantic size, its infinite resources. 
True, you appreciate it upon the ocean when, in the north and in 
the south, in the Atlantic as in the Pacific, you rarely hail other 
ensigns than the red, the white, or the blue of Her Britannic Majesty. 
Yet there is not one single square mile of territory, not one single 
island, which is superfluous, which is not of value to the entire 
Empire in either a productive, a consuming, a maritime, or a de- 
fensive sense, and capable of contributing in greater degree than at 
present to the prosperity and independence of the whole. Take 



GiBKALTAR, MaLTA, AND CyPRUS. 

Their commercial value is evidenced by the fskct that 12,000,000 
tons of shipping, three-fourths of which were British, entered their 
ports in 1889. Nor does the protection they afford to British com- 
merce require to be proved by abstruse science. The value of 
Egypt is evidenced, too, by the increase in. her trade with Great 
Britain since our friendly occupation, amounting now to £12,000,000 
a year. 

Aden 

may not be a pleasant place of residence, but when it is considered 
that its annual trade with the British Empire amounts to nearly 
70,000,000 rupees, and that 2,500,000' tons of shipping enter its 
harbour within twelve months, its importance will not be denied, 
acting, moreover, as it does, as the gateway of the Bed Sea, as 
Gibraltar is that of the Mediterranean. 
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North Bobneo 

produces timber, rice, pepper, coffee, and tobaccOi which is being 
planted on a large scale. The commerce is mainly with Great 
Britain, through Singapore, and has a great fdtnre before it. 

The Falkland Islands, St. Helena, and Ascension 

remain to be mentioned, and are important as outlying naval stations. 
The former does, moreover, a trade with Great Britain exceeding 
£160,000 a year, and sends us a considerable quantity of wool from 
half a million sheep. 

Let me Summauibe 

the condition of things to which I have called your attention. 

The present reign has witnessed the settlement or acquisition of 
more than half the Empire and the most extraordinary expansion of 
Inter-British trade. It has seen — 

The shipping trade with the Colonies multiplied by eighteen. 

The trade of the Colonies with the Mother Country increased 
eleven times. 

The exports of British products to the Colonies increased five-fold. 

Her Majesty the Queen has also beheld the population of 
Australia increase twelve times, that of South Africa nine times, 
that of Canada three times, that of British Asia double. 

If we take the ten principal producing divisions of the Empire we 
find that the respective amounts of their trade with other portions of 
the Empire are as follows : — 



1. The Mother Country . 


220 millions 


sterling 


2. India 


140 






8. Australasia .... 


68 






4. Canada and Newfoundland * 


20 






6. Cape of Good Hope 


19 






6. Straits Settlements 


16 






7. West Indies, Bermuda, British 








Guiana and Honduras . 


9i 






8. Ceylon 


6i 






9. Natal 


H 






LO. Mauritius . • . . 


4f 







The total trade of the Empire within itself amounts, I repeat, to 
about £840,000,000, and of the whole external trade of over-sea 
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possessions of the British people three-fourths is within the 
Empire. 
WhO| then, can dispute thai 

"Trade follows the Flag?" 

Well, indeed, might Lord Enutsford, as Secretary of State for 
the C!olonies, presiding over the first Imperial Conference declare — 

** The trading relations of the United Kingdom with the Colonies 
are so important, and their greater development is so much to the 
benefit of both, that any obstacle to their firee exercise deserves 
careful investigation with a view to removal." 

Is it not then extraordinary and amazing, does it not pass belief, 
that so mighty a heritage, possessions without rival in extent or 
wealth, should be conjoined to this day by no more solid tie, so far 
as a large part of them is concerned, than vaporous sentiment ? 

The Mother Country in an unfortunate moment of administrative 
carelessness and want of forethought, scarcely less culpable than 
that which a century ago drove the United States of America into 
separation and formidable rivalry, denied to the Colonies, by one- 
sided bargains ^ with foreign States, the right to enter into a pre- 
ferential commercial arrangement in her own favour. 

As the report just made to the French Chamber of Deputies by 
the Commission des Douanes says : " In 1860 the nation was asleep, 
and that must be the excuse of those statesmen who disdained to 
take precautions to insure the future. As to India and Australia, 
who could then dream of them for a moment ? " 

Down to that sinister period three decades back. Great Britain 
gave an advantage to Colonial goods in the home market. 

> A treaty of commerce was entered into with Belgimn in 1862 containing 
this clause : " Articles, the produce or manufacture of Belgium, shall not be 
subject in the British Colonies to other or higher duties than those which are 
or may be imposed upon similar articles of British origin.** It was repeated 
by the same Ministry in 1865 in a treaty of commerce with the German 
ZoUverein. 

Now, although this engagement in restraint both of free trade and com- 
mercial union between the several parts of the British Empire was only con- 
cluded in express terms with two foreign States, the official declaration obtained 
from the Foreign Office in 1888 by Parliamentary Paper C. 5869 declares :— 

" That while these two treaties remain in force these express stipulations 
are extended to aU countries whose commercial treaties with Great Britain 
contain a most-favoured-nation clause.*' There are upwards of twenty-two 
such treaties. 
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To recall acts so narrow and so insular, so subversive of that 
homogeneity which is essential to Empire, should be the aim and 
the object of every man throughout the length and breadth of the 
Territories beneath the Union Jack. This task of developing upon 
mutually advantageous terms the commercial relations of all who 
share allegiance to Her Majesty the Queen is the object of The United 
Empire Trade League, and as its Honorary Secretary I commend it 
to the sympathy and co-operation of each individual. 

The present state of affairs cannot long continue. The natural 
restlessness of Canada imder the insurmoimtable barrier erected 
before the markets of the United States ; the condition of affairs in 
Newfoundland and the West Indies, the movement in South Africa 
and the action of the Afrikander Bond, the rapid advance of the 
Commonwealth of Australasia towards commercial federation against 
the Mother Country and the outer world, are warnings, solemn and 
deep, that all who would hold the Empire together must be up and 
doing. 

For the United Kingdom the stake is a past expenditure of 
fathomless treasure, the investment of £2,000,000,000, an annual 
trade of £200,000,000, markets under our own flag of unlimited 
extent ; our very existence as a great nation, as an industrial com- 
munity, as Mistress of the Seas. 

For the Colonies the stake is an inexhaustible supply of capital 
so long as there is the guarantee of security afforded by the solidarity 
of the whole, markets also spread over the globe, the prestige of 
Imperial power, and the solid advantage of powerful fleets. 

For us such a commercial union is but a return to those 
principles which led to the acquisition of the Empire. 

** The promotion of closer union between the various parts of the 
British Empire." 

This was the noble proposition in 1887 of Mr. Hofmeyr on behalf 
of the Cape of Good Hope. 

*' The privilege of entering into negotiations in order to obtain 
for Australian produce more favourable terms than it can at present 
command." 

Such was the plea of Sir Francis Dillon Bell on behalf of the 
Britain of the Southern Cross. 

Differentiation against the Empire in favour of a foreign State 
threatens us in the West Indies and in Canada. 

To the march of events even powerful patriots like Sir John 
Macdonald, Sir Charles Tupper, Mr. Cecil Rhodes and others, 
will have to yield if they are unable to arouse the apathy of the 
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people at tome, to overcome the convenient prgcrastination of those 
who have the power to lead them. 

What can you fear ? Protection ? Do you refrain from adding 
to your individual property from a fear that you will have to guard 
it from attack from without ? With a world in your own hands 
will you not move to secure it? The Colonial possessions of 
France, of Germany, of Spain, and of Portugal combined do not 
represent a tithe of the area, of the wealth of your own. Yet they 
one and all say to their Colonies, " We are one ; trade with us on 
better terms than with the foreigner." 

Differential duties not only existed here in favour of the Colonies 
down to 1860, but in AustraHa and South Africa they exist to-day 
in favour of Continental Colonies and two foreign States. 

We in the United Kingdom want com. Let us take it from those 
Colonial Granaries so well described by Mr. E. G. Webster, Member 
for St. Pancras, at this Institute.* Supplies which have risen in 
twenty years from 8,000,000 to 14,000,000 cwt. would under the 
slightest encouragement quadruple their extent. We have high 
authority for this, and not least the technical one from Mark Lane 
of Mr. W. J. Harris. We want wool. Let us take it wholly as we 
do now mainly from those Lnperial flocks which comprise a third of 
the sheep of the world. We want sugar. Let us take it from the 
West Ladies, from Honduras, from Mauritius, from Queensland, 
with their annual production amounting to £7,000,000. We want 
tobacco. British Guiana, AustraHa, and India can give it us. We 
want cotton. There are broad British acres in tropical zones which 
can supply it. Let those who dwell so much upon the supply of the 
American raw material beware of having ere long to pay an export 
duty in default of receiving it, as President Harrison suggests, fully 
manufactured. We want meat. The pastures of Canada, Australia, 
South Africa, and New Zealand are ample. 

Of minerals we have in the Colonial Empire gold — a produc- 
tion of £9,000,000 a year ; silver and copper to a yearly value of 
£8,000,000 ; tin, iron and precious stones. In short, there is no 
article and no substance necessary for food, clothing, or manufac- 
ture not obtainable within our own dominions. ' 

In return have we not much to give ? Capital and the manufacturing 
experience of centuries. Coal and, not least of all, men of our own 
race, with that same blood coursing through their v6ins, that same 
undaunted spirit animating their hearts, which have conquered land 
and sea, and bent even the power of Nature to the human will. 
* Proceedings Boyal Colonial Institute, vol. xiU. p. 13. 
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Yon surely will not shrink from the obvious duty of commercially 
uniting your Empire— a duty to fulfil which America and Italy, 
Anglo-Saxon and Teuton had to fight desperately — from craven fear 
of foreign countries. How can they do more to shut out your goods 
than they are doing by prohibitory duties ? 

Enough, 

ladies and gentlemen— more than enough, I trust, to urge you 
forward to this work of federating your own by consoUdating 
its trade, to implant yet deeper your resolve not fco let the smallest 
of your possessions detach itself from the whole, lest by the 
disturbance of one stone the whole glorious edifice should fall to the 
ground. 

There are many well-known men here present who will probably 
give us the privilege of hearing their views. There are many though 
absent who favour Inter-British Trade above all things. They 
spoke Imperial words to the Imperial Conference of 1887. 

Let me briefly invoke the evidence of Colonial Prime Ministers 
and statesmen in support of the development by all possible means 
of Inter-British Trade. 

Said the eloquent voice- of the Hon. James Service, so long Premier 
of Victoria : — 

«< Nothing would be more advantageous to the unity of the Empire 
than to establish greater sympathy in a tariff sense. If I had had 
my will there should never have been, from first to last, one shilling 
of duty as against goods coming from England." 

To which the Hon. Alfred Deakin added : — 

*' One of the strongest of the ties that can unite the Colonies or 
peoples together is the tie of self-interest with all the other ties 
which flow from intimate commercial relationship. The Australasian 
Colonies would gladly take part in any movement which would not 
only demonstrate the unity of the Empire, but assist to make it a 
potent reality." 

Sir John Downer, then Premier of South Australia, said : — 

*' I feel perfectly satisfied that there can be no permanent union 
between the various portions of the Empire unless they recognise 
some obligation to each other in trade as well as in other things." 

Sir Samuel Griffith, then, and now again. Premier of Queensland, 
declared that — 

"Goods coming from British Possessions should be sulject to 
a lighter duty than those coming from foreign countries. Giving 
material advantages to our kith and kin would in a very large 
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degree maintam and strengthen the feeling that we are all one 
nation." 

Sir Bobert Thorbum, late Premier of Newfoundland, deolared ; — 

** The time has come when we may fairly consider it is right for 
US in the Colonies to impose differential duties upon foreigners, inas- 
much as their competition is not a tair competition." 

Nor was New Zealand backward, for the late Sir William Fitz- 
herbert, then Speaker of the Legislative Council, declared : — 

" If we are to draw closer the bonds of union between the British 
Empire all over the world, this matter of trade relations is of 
fundamental importance, and one with which we must attempt to 
deal." 

Then Sir John Bobinson affirmed on behalf of Natal his con^ 
currence with the views of the Cape of Qood Hope, and said : — 

" This is a question upon which the different sections of the 
Empire ought to close their ranks and &ce the world." 

Do not these authoritative statements prove the most un- 
questionable consensus of opinion upon the matter among those 
most competent to gauge public feeling thereon throughout the 
Empire? 

In corroboration, and finally, I call before you the present guardian, 
elected by the popular vote, of the material interests of the people 
in Oreat Britain and Ireland. I call the present powerful Prime 
Minister — the Marquis of SaUsbury. Speaking just six months ago 
to the mercantile community of London — of the Metropohs of the 
Empire, by whose instrumentality it has been that capital has 
flowed into British Colonies, he said : — 

" We know that every bit of the world's surface that is not under 
the English flag is a cotmtry which may be^ and probably will be 
closed to us by a hostile tariff, and therefore it is that we are anxious 
above all things to conserve, to unify, to strengthen the Empire ot 
the Queen, because it is to the trade that is carried on within the 
Empire of the Queen that we look for the vital force of the commerce 
of this country." 

Nor is this all, for, as His Boyal Highness the Prince of Wales, 
President of this Institute, eloquently declared when its '' coming 
of age " was celebrated : ** British Colonies offer happy and prosperous 
homes to thousands who are unable to gain a livelihood witUn the 
narrow limits of these islands. In transplanting themselves to 
British Colonies instead of to foreign lands they retain their privileges 
as citizens of this great Empire, and live under the same flag as 
8ul)ject8 of the same Sovereign." 
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May this be ever so. 

The influence of Inter-British trade on the Unity of the Empire I 
To arouse my countrymen to a sense of its vast extent and import- 
ance, to urge its maintenance and extension by every possible means, 
are the purposes for which I have trespassed, and I trust not wholly 
in vam, upon your kindly attention. 



Discussion. 

Sir Chables Tuppeb, Bart., Q.O.M.G., C.B. (High Commis- 
sioner for Canada) : I rise with great diffidence to add anything to 
the very able, eloquent, and interesting address to which we have 
had the pleasure of listening. No person who has a British heart 
within his breast can reflect without pride on the enormous area, 
extended resources, and the unparalleled greatness of the Empire 
to which we belong. I believe the question dealt with to-night is 
not second in importance to any question that can be presented to 
the consideration of a British audience in any part of the Empire, 
and the lecturer has dealt with the question not only as exhaustively 
as was possible in the time at his command, but with a force and 
power to command our admiration and our confldence. I desire, 
as representing to some extent one of the outlying portions of the 
Empire, to take this opportunity of tendering thanks to Mr. Howard 
Vincent for the manner in which, as a Member of Parliament, he 
has at all times in that distinguished assembly advanced the same 
views, the same principles, and the same national aspirations and 
sentiments which he has presented for our consideration to-night. 
He has on more than one occasion dealt very forcibly with the ques- 
tion of those treaties — those two treaties especially — ^which stand in 
the way of inter-imperial trade, and which prevent this great Empire 
adopting the policy which all foreign countries that have the advan- 
tage of colonial possessions have adopted — the policy of treating 
those within the Empire on a different basis from' foreigners, and 
this is a cause which I believe is worthy of the support and advocacy 
of every person who has a regard for the progress and prosperity 
of the Empire. These treaties, as the hon. member has very forcibly 
pointed out, stand in the way of Her Majesty's Govenunent making 
arrangements between the Mother Country and the Colonies, under 
which special privileges and advantages shall be mutually given for 
the purpose of building up and strengthening the ties between them. 
It was my duty shortly before I went to Canada to give evidence 
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before the Departmental Committee appointed to consider the 
renewal of treaties, and I urged as strongly as I could the vital 
importance of at once removing this almost insuperable obstacle to 
the creation of the strongest possible additional bond that could 
unite the Colonies to the Empire. I trust that our exertions in this 
matter will at no distant day be crowned with success— at all events 
that Her Majesty's Government will be in a position to consider, 
unhampered by these treaties, what measures may be taken to draw 
still closer the bonds between the Mother Cotmtry and the outlying 
portions of the Empire. I desire here to draw the lecturer's 
attention to a passage in his paper in which, I think, he has hardly 
done justice to our position. He says, ''In some of the staple 
articles of British manufacture — cotton goods, woollen goods, and 
fancy articles — Oreat Britain more than holds her place in the 
Dominion against the competition of the United States." Now in 
regard to those articles — cotton, wool, silks, fancy goods, hemp, 
jute, &o. — I wish to point out that the imports into Canada 
from Cbreat Britain during last year amounted to no less 
than 16,104,520 dollars, as against 1,288,199 dollars from the 
United States. I draw attention to this important, fact, as 
evidence for the position I have endeavoured to take up in the 
article to which the hon. member has referred — ^viz. that the in- 
cidental protective tariff adopted by Canada has been in no sense of 
the word in the slightest degree hostile to the trade between the 
Mother Country and Canada, and that while under this arrangement 
trade has been greatly increased, Canada has at the same time been 
furnished with an amount of revenue that has enabled her to com- 
plete the great imperial highway to the East. Attention has re- 
cently been called to the unprecedentedly short time in which 
passengers from Yokohama were landed by this route in Montreal 
in fourteen days. Thus the present fiscal system, while advancing 
the tradQ with the Mother Country, has contributed in no small 
measure to the progress and prosperity of Canada, and enabled her 
to do the great service to the Empire of providing this valuable 
highway to the eastern possessions of Great Britain. There is one 
other point in the paper to which I must take exception, and that 
is that the imports of iron and steel from the United States and 
England are about equal. It is quite true that the dutiable im- 
ports of these conunodities about equal each other in value. They 
amounted last year to 10,046,840 dollars, of which 5,148,941 dollars 
came firom England and 4,900,000 dollars from the United States ; 
but you have to add to these figures the fi*ee manufactures in iron 
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and steel, the imports of which into Canada were last year 
8,677,908 dollars from England and 780,687 dollars from the 
United States. There is one further point to which I most direct 
attention, and that is the statement in the paper respecting " the 
natural restlessness *' of Canada under the fiscal policy now being 
pursued by the United States. Now, I do not pretend that Canada 
has not felt keenly the attempt on the part of the United States, by 
what is called the M'Einley Act, to strike a serious, a heavy, and a 
disastrous blow at the great farming interests in Canada, but I am 
glad to be able to say that we have shown no faltering, no restless- 
ness in the presence of the enemy. I believe there never was in 
any.poUtical struggle, in any crisis that ever occurred in our 
country, more tmquaUfied, more indubitable evidence that the great 
body, the overwhelming mass of the people of Canada are animated 
by one sentiment and feeling, and that is to maintain indissoluble 
the connection with this great Empire. Not a thousand M'Einley 
tariffs or a thousand similar efforts on the part of our great 
neighbours to the south — ^people for whom I entertain the 
greatest admiration and the most profound respect, but whose 
institutions we do not envy and do not intend to adopt — I 
say that even in the presence of a thousand such efforts Canada 
will be found rallying to the flag that has so long protected 
her, and desiring to share in the greatness of the Empire to which 
she has the honour to belong. There is one other error in the 
paper which I desire to correct, and which I am inclined to 
put down to a slip of the tongue. It is said that the shipping of 
Canada amounts to 41,000 tons. I am glad to say that leaving 
Great Britain out of account, the shipping of Canada stands fourth 
in the whole world. I am glad to be able to say that 5,000,000 
Canadians have built, registered, and own half as much shipping as 
65,000,000 of our Bepubhcan neighbours to the south. This is the 
last of the corrections I have to make. I am sure no one will take 
them more pleasantly than the distinguished lecturer, who has 
placed us tmder a deep debt of obligation by the vast amount of 
information he has collected and put into a small compass, and who 
has given us the richest treat that a British subject can enjoy — a 
glance over the enormous possessions that belong to this great 
Empire. The question of emigration has been mentioned and the 
desire the lecturer has expressed that those who are compelled to 
leave this overcrowded country should still find homes under the 
British flag is one that will commend itself to us all. It is satis- 
factory to think that when British subjects do leave these shores 
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for foreign lands it is not because there is any necessity for their 
doing so. England has a monopoly — a gigantic monopoly — of 
colonial possessions adapted for European colonisation : the great 
provinces of Australia, New Zealand, South Africa, and Canada 
offering the most inviting fields for successful colonisation that the 
world possesses. I am glad to be able to say that not only are we 
drawing to Canada increasing numbers of persons who are leaving 
this country, but we are attracting a large body of immigrants firom 
Scandinavia and Germany, who make most admirable colonists, and 
whose stout hearts and strong arms will be of use in the future in 
helping us to maintain British ascendency throughout the world. 
I am glad also to know that at this moment there is a large and 
valuable immigration from the Bepublic to the south, and that 
among these inmiigrants are some former settlers in Canada who, 
having been induced to believe there was a greater field for success- 
ful energy and enterprise to the south, are now returning with 
many of their American neighbours, having discovered that in the 
north-west of Canada there is a prospect that is not to be surpassed 
in any part of the world. I must not any longer stand between you 
and the able and eloquent Premier of Newfoundland. I feel that, 
being to some extent one of yourselves, I ought to apologise for 
having taken up so much of your time, but I cannot deny myself 
the pleasure of saying how heartily I thank the lecturer and how 
deeply indebted to him we are for his actions both in and out of 
Parliament. I heartily wish him abundant success in the cause to 
which he has so enthusiastically committed himself— the cause of 
removing obstructions in the way of making this great and glorious 
Empire still more great and glorious than it is. 

Sir William Whiteway, K.C.M.G. (Premier of Newfoundland) : 
If my honourable, esteemed, and regarded friend. Sir Charles Tupper, 
who stands in the front rank of Colonial statesmen, felt some 
diffidence in addressing you to-night, what must be my feelingSi 
representing as I do a small Colony, as regards population ? You 
have received me with great kindness, but those cheers I took not 
to myself or for my regarded friend Mr. Harvey, but for the country 
we represent ; and those heartfelt feelings of sympathy which you 
extend to us at the present moment show that you appreciate 
the difficulties under which we labour. Ladies and gentlemen, 
Newfoundland is an island, about the size of England and Wales 
together, being some 42,000 square miles in extent, and about one- 
third is covered with water, beautiful lakes, much forest, and a 
good deal of barren land ; but some events you will remember, that 
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the fisheries along that coast and on the banks of Newfoundland 
have in days gone by produced men who largely helped to man the 
navy of this Empire, and to lay the foundations of the supremacy of 
the seas which England now holds. The same spiirit, the same 
hardihood exists among the people of that cotmtry at the present 
time ; and such being their record, I think the British pubUo at the 
present time have shown, by the sympathy evinced in the press and 
elsewhere, that they do appreciate what has been done by — ^I cannot 
call them our forefathers, because I am a native of England, but 
by those who emigrated to that country, and those who carried on 
these fisheries in days gone by. It would be very natural for me 
at the present moment to refer to the difficulties under which we 
labour, and I have been invited and requested to do so since I 
entered this room, not knowing until then that I should be called 
upon to speak this evening. I will ask you to bear with me a little 
while I state as concisely as possible the questicms that are now so 
troublesome to us, and which have of late given rise to so much 
discussion. We go back a period of nearly 200 years, and we find 
that firom 1718 to 1814 treaties were entered into between Great 
Britain and France, imder conditions of fekcts, and under circum- 
stances very diverse from those which exist at the present time. I 
would remind you too, at the periods to which I refer, the policy 
of the British Government, and of the French Government also, 
was to send forth from their respective countries fleets of fishing 
vessels to fish on the coast and banks of the island, and to bring 
back to their respective countries the result of their labours. It 
was at that time and up to 70 or 80 years ago prohibited for a 
master of a British vessel to leave a single man of his crew on the 
island, under a heavy penalty ; settlement was discouraged, almost 
prohibited. The masters of ships going firom the west of England 
to the coast of Newfoundland were, I say, under a heavy penalty if 
they allowed a man to remain on the island, and masters of these 
ships had first choice of a locality whereon to cure and dry their 
fish before a resident dared make such selection in the harbours. 
It was not until comparatively recent years that grants of land could 
be made on the island, the whole policy having been to treat New- 
foundland as a fishing station for the purpose I have just mentioned. 
It was not surprising under these circumstances that a treaty was 
entered into by which a concurrent right was given on a certain 
portion of the coast to Frenchmen to fish in common with British 
subjects and to land during the fishing season and cure and dry 
their fish upon the strand. In addition there was conceded to 
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France the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon on the southern 
coast of Newfoundland ; but in connection with these treaties de- 
clarations were exchanged by the Kings of France and England to 
the effect amongst other things that these islands should be held 
really as a place of shelter for French fishermen, and not be made 
an object of jealousy between the two nations. The declaration 
also provided on the part of the King of England that upon 
the treaty coast the French should not be interrupted by the 
competition of the British fishermen. That is, concisely, the con- 
dition of affairs at the present time. How have circumstances 
changed ? Newfotmdland has become inhabited and St. Pierre and 
Miquelon, instead of being only a place of shelter for French fisher- 
men, have become a port from which the fishing vessels are fitted 
out to fish on the banks, and have become a place of export for the 
produce of the fisheries. Instead of these islands of St. Pierre and 
Miquelon being only a place of shelter for French fishermen and 
never becoming an object of jealousy between the two nations, what 
are the facts ? St. Pierre and Miquelon are now a centre whence 
the fisheries of France are carried on — a centre from which smug- 
gling is carried on to an enormous extent upon our coast and 
become an object of intense jealousy. We have, on the other hand, 
one lever by which we can meet the French. There are two bays 
immediately adjacent to the islands of St. Pierre and Miquelon — 
these bays being on the coast of Newfoundland — ^which teem with 
herring in the early part of the fishing season. From these two bays 
alone can the French obtain the bait to enable them to prosecute 
the earlier fishery. If we, then, can stop them obtaining that bait, 
we materially interfere with the prosecution of their fishing voyages. 
We have been necessitated to adopt a course prohibitory to the 
supply of the bait because the French have, by their enormous 
bounties, so inflated their fisheries as to compete with us in foreign 
markets to the extent of almost excluding our products from those 
markets. We say to them fairly, ** We will give you all the bait 
you require ; give as much bounty as you please to the fish con- 
sumed within French possessions or in France, but if you wish to 
fish on banks which are common fishing grounds to all the world 
we desire to fish with you there on even terms." We say, " We 
will give you sufficient bait for your purposes, but withdraw 
your bounty from your fish exported to foreign countries ; if not, we 
will use the most strenuous endeavours to prevent you obtaining 
that bait which enables you to get the article in which you compete 
with us ia foreign markets in a way that drives us out of tbosQ 
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markets." Who can blame us for adopting this oottrse ? It is the 
only one left to us, whilst France gives unreasonable botmties. 
Now, I will torn for one moment from this question to that extent 
of coast termed the treaty coast, which extends along the western 
and north-eastern part of the island for a distance of some 700 
miles. By the declaration of the King of England, English fisher- 
men were not to interrupt the French in the prosecution of their 
fishery, and the French had the right of landing for the purpose of 
drying and curing their fish. Now, the only fish which can be 
cured and dried are, I believe, cod, haddock, and ling. At all 
events, at the times of the treaty, the only fishery carried on on the 
coast was the cod fishery, and I submit that the treaties referred to 
cod fishery alone, for it is stated in connection with the grant or 
concession of the right to catch fish that the French may have the 
privilege of landing on the coast for the purpose of drying and 
curing and of erecting huts for the purpose. I must describe how 
this fish is cured. A small erection on the beach, extending generally 
a little out of the water, is a place where the fish is what is termed 
split and salted. It is then spread either on the beach or on what 
are called flakes constructed of frames of poles with boughs spread 
over them along the shore; about 200 yards or 800 at most would 
afford ample room for drying and curing the product of the voyage 
of any one fishing vessel. Woidd you or could you believe that 
under these circumstances France demands we shall keep one-half 
mile all round that coast as a belt on which we are not to erect a 
building of any description, because they may any day require to 
come and dry their fish there ? Along 700 miles of the coast their 
right of fishery extends. Last year the French had seven vessels 
fishing on the coast. And yet we are prohibited from making a 
grant of any land within half a mile of the coast-line unless the 
grant be saddled with the condition that it is subject to treaty 
rights and subject to any order or instruction that may be at any 
time given with respect to any erections that may be put on that 
coast. What is the result ? We have very valuable mineral land, 
as is shown by the able geological survey of the island extending 
over a period from 1864 to the present time. That land extends 
trom the north-east to the south-west of the island. Lead, copper, 
antimony, iron, coal, gypsum, asbestos, marble, all exist along that 
territory ; but as the only access from these mineral regions to the 
coast is on the western side of the island, no capitalist will invest 
money in developing these resources. He will not accept a grant 
clothed with these conditions, The actual result, therefore, is this 
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—that from Cape Bay to Gape St. John, except where a few settlers 
have settled in spite of the prohibitory laws, one-half the island 
remains mideveloped — a district where an immense population 
might be settled and work the agricultural, the timber, the mineral, 
and other resources of the country. All this is to remain idle 
— a wilderness for ever — because the French have a right to 
fish upon the coast concurrently with the English, and to land 
and dry their fish on the shore. Is it at all surprising, under 
these circumstances, that the people of the island feel irritated and 
sore and unwilling to submit to these conditions, especially when 
they have to send their sons and daughters to the United States 
and elsewhere for a livelihood, and when they know that in their own 
land there are resources lying undeveloped on account of these 
treaties ? The sovereignty of the island of Newfoundland is in the 
Queen : but if this be the construction of the treaties, far better is it 
to possess a right of fishing four or five months in the year than to 
be sovereign of the soil. On the one hand we are crushed by the 
French bounties, and on the other the aggressions of the French on 
the western shore prevent us from developing one-half the island. I 
will mention one or two examples. A gentleman has a tract of 
land in which there are seams of coal, and he was forming a 
company to work it ; but the moment the discovery was made that 
the coal deposit could only be reached from the treaty coast, and 
that the grants would be clothed with the conditions to which I 
have referred, those who were about to form the company dechned 
to do so, and the land remains a waste. Again, a gentleman on the 
coast discovered a valuable lead mine, and sank a shaft within about 
800 yards of the coast. No Frenchman had ever fished within 
the neighbourhood, but a remonstrance was made by the French 
Government that the working of this mine might in some way 
aflfect the French fishery, and the working was discontinued. If 
you were a British fisherman, what would you say in case you were 
driven from your own harbour, as has been the case frequently with 
us ? Numbers of our fishermen go from the south-western part of 
the island to Labrador to fish during the summer. On their way 
they put into harbours on the treaty coast, and desirous to utilise 
the time, they begin fishing. A Frenchman complains to a French 
o£Bcery or possibly a British ofiScer, and immediately that man is 
ordered out of the harbour. Is it surprising that under these cir- 
cumstances the people of the island are crying out ? Is it surprising 
they should have commissioned us to come here at a time when a 
law was about to be enacted similar to a law enacted more than 
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100 years ago, under the condition of things to which I have 
referred, and differing materially from the condition of things and 
the surrounding circumstances which exist to-day ? Is it surprising 
we should protest against a law which gives a naval officer an 
arbitrary power to order an Englishman out of his own harbour ? 
Is it surprising we should protest against a state of things like the 
following ? A &ctory for the canning of lobsters was erected by an 
Englishman on the coast. The &ctory was ordered to be taken 
down, and he had no redress ; yet, soon after, he had the mortifica- 
tion of witnessing a French &ctory erected under the instructions 
of a British officer, on the very locality from which his own property 
had been removed. I could multiply these instances, but I will not 
weary you. I merely say, in conclusion, that we thank you, 
as we do the people of England, for the kind consideration 
which, throughout the length and breadth of the land, and from 
the highest to the lowest, has been extended to us, and I do 
sincerely hope that the time is not far distant when we shall 
be reUeved from the incubus which by a stroke of the pen 
was cast upon us by diplomatists in times past. Allow me to 
thank you, Mr. Vincent, for your very able paper — I know you 
wished me to speak upon Newfoundland, and I have done so in a 
very general way, being unexpectedly called upon. Tour paper 
has given me an immense amount of information. If there was 
anything wanting to warm my heart towards the attainment of the 
object to which you particularly point, I think it is supplied in your 
most able paper just read. 

The Hon. A. W. Harvey, M.L.O. (Newfoundland): I have 
only a few words to say, and they will not relate to our Colony in 
particular. It has been for years past — ever since I can remember 
almost — a sort of heresy to say, within the limits of these islands, 
that free trade may not be in all cases the very best policy, and the 
doctrinehasbeen that protection was in any circumstances an unmixed 
evil. That doctrine is one which in my opinion stands most in the 
way of the federation of the whole Empire. I submit, not as a 
proposition that is proved, but as a matter for the thoughtful 
consideration of those who are good enough to listen to me, that 
the value of free trade and protection depend largely on time and 
circumstance. There are times in the life of the same country 
when I would be a strong free-trader, there are others when I 
should be a strong protectionist. In my own country I have under 
all circumstances stood out against all the blandidunents of the 
great Dominion of Canada, which is offering to receive us with open 
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amis, and my hon. friend (Sir Charles Tapper) in his speech just 
now appeared to be so overawed by the fact that Great Britain is 
to the heart's core in favour of free trade that he rejected the soft 
impeachment that Canada is protective. One of the great differences 
which separates me from Canada at the present time is that as a 
Newfonndlander I am the strongest of free-traders. Under the 
circnmstances of onr island our policy is to be entirely for free 
trade. Canada, with her immense territory, diversities of cUmates 
and soil, her immense mineral and fishing resources, is almost 
self-supplying with all necessaries and luxuries of life. Her best 
market for all her produce would be within her own doors, and 
consequently she desires greatly a larger population, and therefore 
her natural policy is strongly protective. Newfoundland, on the 
other hand, produces little that she consumes, and must export 
nearly all she produces. Naturally then her necessities are for a 
free-trade policy. A policy then which at the present time suits 
Canada's needs would be disastrous to Newfoundland, and as 
Canada cannot and ought not to subordinate the welfare of the many 
of her population to the few of the people of Newfoundland, she 
must in case of union be the sufferer by a policy which would be 
for the benefit of the whole Dominion. To my mind, I say, free 
trade and protection depend largely on time and circumstance — that 
once being allowed, the greatest barrier that exists to the union of 
the British Empire would be removed. If we could embrace the 
whole British Empire in one Zollverein, we should enjoy, as the 
United States does, an enormous area for free trade, an area 
some six times as large as the United States market. We have a 
population of 850 millions, among whom there would be absolute 
free trade, and the part of the world shut out from the free trade 
would be hardly worth reckoning with. So long, however, as Great 
Britain continues to be a wholly free trade country and declares 
that anything which in the least savours of protection is heterodox, 
a closer union with the Colonies is, I think, impossible. It will have 
to continue as at present — a union of sympathy. I do not say that 
such a union is not a strong one. The union between Great Britain 
and Newfoundland, for example, is on the part of the Colony one of 
sentiment and sympathy, for, from the colonial point of view, the 
treatment which the Colony has received is not all that we could 
have desired. At the same time I believe the most ancient Colony 
of Great Britain is also the most loyal one, and I do not think 
we should be willing to leave the Empire under almost any con- 
ceivable circumstances. We may get more kicks than balance, 
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but we prefer your kicks to the halfpence of other people^ I am 
glad to think that the doctrine of free trade as held in this country 
is being to some extent modified. We have evidence of the &ct 
to-night, in connection with the Society whose claims Mr. Vincent 
has so well advocated, and only a few months ago one of the great 
organs of pubUc opinion in this country, The Times, which has 
been for forty years the most uncompromising advocate of ex- 
treme free trade doctrine, went a long way towards acknowledg- 
ing the changed condition of things when it declared that " free 
trade was made for man, and not man for free trade." When 
that is once acknowledged, and when the matter is well studied, 
I really am in hopes that the day is not far distant when some 
sort of imion may take place between Great Britain and her 
Colonies, and that some of us may live to see the day when the 
whole of the great territory which acknowledges tiie sway of 
the Queen may be one country and one home for the British 
race. 

Mr. G. W. BusDEN : At this late hour I shall not attempt to 
make a speecdi ; and indeed, instead of criticising the valuable paper 
which has been read, I shall only suggest to Mr. Howard Vincent 
an addition to the authorities he cited towards the close of it. One 
of the ablest men who ever stood on Australian soil, Sir James 
Martin, at an Intercolonial Conference in 1871, drew up a 
memorandum in which he vigorously denounced as mischievous and 
improper the making of treaties by which British Colonies are, 
perhaps against their will, treated as foreign countries in their 
relation to their Mother Country. One clause (the third in the 
memorandum) was as follows : '* We desire that the connection 
between the Mother Country and her offspring in this part of the 
world should long continue, and we emphatically repudiate all 
sympathy with the views of those who, in the Imperial Parliament 
and elsewhere, have expressed a wish that the bonds which unite 
us should be severed." After protesting against the wrong done 
to the Colonies by treating them as ^* foreign communities," Sir J. 
Martin added — " and stipulations respecting the trade of one part 
of the Empire with another, whether by land or sea, are not 
stipulations which foreign governments ought to be allowed to 
become parties to in any way." As our Proceedings go to all parts 
of the world, as we hate members everywhere, I hope Mr. Howard 
Vincent will in some way, by appendix or otherwise, incorporate 
Sir J. Martin's opinions, which he will easily find in the reports of the 
Conference of 1871. The point which Sir J. Martin is so cogent 
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upon is the very one which Sir Charles Tupper has just now so 
forcibly impressed upon this meeting. 

Dr. Bankine Dawson (Canada) : I had intended to say a few 
words in reference to what may be called the historical aspect of 
this question of Inter-British trade, but as the evening is already 
tear advanced they must be very few. At the present time each 
division of the Empire regulates its own trade policy in its own way 
and in accordance with what it believes to be its own interests, and 
treats other portions of the Empire exactly as it does foreign 
countries. It is not uninteresting and maybe instructive to inquire 
when and how this state of affairs came to be as it is. In 1846, 
1858, and 1860 the principle was established in this country, that 
in trade matters the United Kingdom was to consider its own 
interests and those alone, and that the rest of the Empire might do 
the same in its own way. These dates are very recent dates, and 
the policy inaugurated then is a very new policy, both in the sense 
of not having been tried before, and in the sense of having been in 
fall operation for only about thirty years. This poUcy was carried 
through in the {acq of bitter hostility here, and of still more bitter 
hostility in the Colonies, which, however, had at the time little 
chance of making their voices heard. Mr. Howard Vincent has 
given us to-night some interesting expressions of opinion by leading 
Colonial statesmen of to-day, but these are no new opinions, nor are 
they now expressed for the first time. I have no hesitation in 
saying that the leaders of public opinion in the Colonies have always 
been bitterly opposed to the principle and policy adopted forty years 
ago. Canada and the West Indies were those chiefly affected, and 
in those Colonies widespread commercial distress was caused by 
this sudden reversal of all previous trade relations. Whatever may 
be true of the United Kingdom, it is beyond dispute that the 
Colonies, and especially those named, have seriously suffered from 
this policy during the whole time it has been in force. To mention 
one thii:^ only, they have lost thousands — ^yes, hundreds of 
thousands of the best men leaving these islands to estabUsh new 
homes for themselves over sea. It is a notable feu^t, and one not 
often referred to, that before the date when this policy was carried 
into effect the number of emigrants from these islands to Canada 
had in each year exceeded the number going to the United States. 
Since that time the reverse has been the case, until now about five 
times as many go annually to this latter country. The practical 
question for us to-day would seem to be, To what extent and in 
what way should this policy be altered or modified ? But into this 
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there is no time to enter to-night. To me, two conditions seem to 
stand out pretty clearly, viz. — that it must be done, if at all, by this 
United Kingdom, in the first place ; and that it can only be accom- 
plished by persistent and organised agitation. 

Mr. O. W. Tatlob : I shoold have been glad, had there been 
time, to have imitated the example set by Sir Oharles Tapper and 
Sir William Whiteway, both of whom have so ably brought the 
claims and advantages of the Dominion of Oanada and New- 
foundland under pur notice as fields for British emigration and 
enterprise, and to have enlarged upon the special claims and 
strong attractions both for investment and settlement which the 
Colonies of Australia and New Zealand offer to intending emigrants, 
and with which the commerce of this country might not only be 
maintained but still very largely increased; but time will not 
permit, so I must leave that for another occasion. I shall there- 
fore content myself by simply drawing attention to two depart- 
ments belonging to the Imperial Government which might be 
considerably improved upon, and rendered more efficient and far 
more useful in promoting the foreign and colonial trade of this 
country, as well as being the indirect means of cementing more 
closely the ties which unite together the people of this great country 
with their fellow-kinsmen beyond the seas. The first then that I 
would mention is that of the Foreign and Oolonial Oonsular Service 
Department, which I think might with advantage be largely improved 
upon, and which requires to be thoroughly reorganised, and 
brought more in touch with the necessities of the keen oompetitiGn 
of the age in which we live, and by which the trade of this country 
is now assailed, especially by the United States of America, Oermany, 
and France; and if our present supremacy and the proud com- 
mercial position attained by this country are to be maintained — ^nay, 
that won't be enough; for any nation to remain stationary in 
commerce in this progressive age means to go back in the race — 
the enormous results already shown of past successes and quoted 
by Mr. Vincent must of necessity be increased year by year. The 
question then is. How is this increase to be secured ? Well, it 
won't be at any rate by receiving consular reports and simply pigeon* 
holeing them, without scarcely reading them or letting ttiem see 
daylight, much less printing and making them public. I maintain, 
these should be carefully printed and made public through the 
press, and all the chambers of commerce, associations, and manu- 
fEkcturing centres throughout the United Kingdom, and I hope too 
that the merchants and manufacturers of this country will from 
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time to time loee no opportnnity of sending out their own repre- 
sentatives abroad, so as to keep in touch with the ever-changing 
requirements, fashions, and tastes of the various markets of the 
world, which the United States of America, Germany and France 
are specially doing, so as to produce such goods as may be 
required, and thereby foster their foreign and colonial trade with 
those countries. In the second place I would commend the desir- 
ability of introducing Imperial Penny Postage for the whole British 
Empire, as 'likely to draw closer than ever the bonds of the Colonies 
and distant parts of the Empire to the Mother Country; the 
loss on which no doubt would after a few years be entirely done 
away with, owing to the increased trade that would probably be 
brought about between this country and the British Colonies and 
Dependencies, and might be the means in some measure to make up 
to British subjects for the loss of the special advantages now allowed 
to their subjects by both Germany and France for the purpose of 
fostering and developing their foreign trade. 

The Chatbman : It now becomes my duty to wind up this inter- 
esting discussion by offering to Mr. Howard Vincent in your name 
a hearty and sincere vote of thanks for his most useful and suggest- 
ive pap^. I heartily endorse all that has been said by Sir Charles 
Tupper, as to the value and importance of the paper. It has put 
before us the gigantic dimensions of the British Empire and its 
vast trade, and has shown the importance of taking every possible 
step to preserve and augment it, and to more closely unite the Empire. 
We have had the great pleasure of listening to the eloquent speech of 
the High Commissioner for Canada and of the Premier of Newfound- 
land. Sir William Whiteway very naturally took the opportunity 
of expressing the general views which the deputation from his Colony 
entertain on the serious and important question which has brought 
the delegates to this co\mtry. In the course of his speech Mr. 
Harvey touched on the word as to which the British ear is said to 
be so sensitive — Protection. It is remarkable that the word is often 
regarded as though it ought to be banished from our vocabulary, 
whereas in my opinion it is, properly interpreted, one of the finest 
and noblest words in the language. We ought never to forget that 
when free trade was adopted some forty-five years a^, its advocates 
predicted with the greatest confidence that we should be fdlowed in 
this policy by all the rest of the world, but, unfortunately for these 
prophets, the policy has not been adopted by any other country at 
all. I entirely endorse the opinion of Mr. Harvey that the question 
of free trade or protection must depend on time and circumstances. 
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In this connection I will ask permission to read this catting from a 
daily paper, which attracted my attention a day or two since. A 
Beuter despatch from Paris says : " M. Miline, President of the 
Costoms Committee of the Ohamber, is represented to have declared 
that ' Free Trade doctrines have become impracticable. It is to be 
remarked that we now find in foreign markets a number of products 
for the manufftcture of which France at one time had a monopoly. 
We must protect ourselves. It is possible that under a system of 
Free Trade everything would be cheaper; but, as our products 
would no longer find an outlet, we should have no money to buy 
with.' " That is the view which is taken and adopted by one of our 
great neighbours — the French — on this question of free trade and 
protection. I will now ask you to give a very hearty vote of thanks 
to Mr. Vincent for his paper. 

Mr. HowABD ViNCBNT, G.B., M.P. : If anything could enhance 
my appreciation of the kind attention you gave to my somewhat 
detailed paper, it would be the kindly remarks made by Sir Charles 
Tupper and Sir William Whiteway. You have been so good as 
to offer me your thanks for bringing this matter before you. It is 
rather for me to thank you for the opportunity you have given me 
of doing so, and I may be allowed to say that if any of you would 
wish to join in the important work of the United Empire Trade 
League, the object of which is the furtherance of mutually advan- 
tageous trade relations between the different parts of the Empire, I 
shall be glad to give any further information which may be desired. 
We do not want money so much as work and sympathy, and 
when I tell you that leading men in all parts of the Empire are 
coming forward and saying, " This is really the movement which 
will bring the Empire together," and that the Prime Minister has 
consented to receive a deputation from the council of the League 
on June 19, I think you will agree that our objects are at least 
worthy of consideration. One duty remains, and that is to propose 
a vote of thanks to Sir Frederick Young for presiding. There is no 
one who has rendered more yeoman service to the Colonial Empire 
of Britain than he has. He has been ever ready, at all sacrifice of 
time and personal convenience, to come forward and further those 
interests. In this connection I may be allowed to pay a hearty 
tribute to Mr. O'Halloran, our Secretary, for the great zeal and 
interest with which he discharges his very important functions. 
Some criticism has very properly been made in regard to some of 
the figures contained in my paper. As Mr. O'Halloran knows, they 
were very difficult to get together. Many authorities differ, not by 
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a few pounds, but by millions, and it was di£Bcult therefore in some 
cases to settle upon the figure which most approximated the actual 
fiEkcts. The observations made by Mr. Taylor deserve the most 
careful attention and consideration. The importance of increasing 
the commercial activity of Her Majesty's consular o£Bces through- 
out the world is a matter I have never ceased to urge on the 
Government, and I hope to represent in the proper quarter at the 
earliest opportunity the views he has laid before us as to the 
revision and publication of these reports. It is however for the 
mercantile community throughout the country also to read and 
study those reports when they are pubUshed. 

The Chairman acknowledged the compliment, and the proceed- 
ings terminated. 
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EIGHTH ORDINABY GENERAL MEETING. 

The Eighth Ordinary General Meeting of the Session was held at 
the Whitehall Rooms, H6tel M6trop61e, on Tuesday, June 9, 1891. 
8ir Frederiok Toung, E.C.M.G., a Vice-President of the Institute, 
presided. 

The Minutes of the la^t Ordinary General Meeting were read 
and confirmed, and it was announced that since that Meeting 42 
Fellows had been elected, viz;, 7 Resident and 85 Non-Resident. 

Resident Fellows : — 

WUUam AUchison, Alfred AUeUt Frank Wm. Gibson, Lt-Oeneral Douglas 
Qrant, Herman A. Krohn, Charles H, Weaiherley, Edward Wylam, 

Non-Resident Fellows : — 

Mairsham E. A'Beckett {New South Wales), George W. Barton {New South 
Wales), DofUa Wm, Blyth {Ceylon), Paul F. Bonnin {South Australia), 
Sydney Burdekin, M.P. {New South Wales), John WUUam Cross {Natal), 
Geoffrey E. Fairfax {New South Wales), Hon, Laurence R, Fyfe {Colonial 
Secretary, Grenada), Dr, WUUam Gardner {Soiu^ Australia), John Gordon, 
{South Australia), Valesvus 8. GotUdsbury, M,D., C.M,G, {Administrator of 
St. Lttcia), Frederic E, Harris (Queensland), John Hay {New South Wales), 
Hon, Mr, Justice Edward D, HoWoyd {Victoria), Edward Lloyd Jones {New 
South Wales), James Macintosh {Queensland), Harley U, Mackenzie {New South 
Wales), Sir WUliam McGregor, K,C.M,G, (Admimstrator of British New 
Guinea), George M, Matheson {New South Wales), Dr. H, Widenham Maun^M 
{New Zealand), Dr. Wm. K. Miley {H.M, Emigration Service), Ernest A, 
Milford {Queensland), William MUne, Jr, {South Australia), H. C, E, Muecke, 
J.P. {South Australia), James Orr {New South Wales), Vivta/n Orr {New South 
Wales), Thomas J, Poole {Cape Colony), Andrew Rowan {Victoria), Wm. CecU 
BusseU (Victoria), James Shackell, M,L.A. {Victoria), Hon, Thomas Shelf ord, 
M.L.C. (Straits SeUlements), M, G. Campbell Thompson {Sherbro), A, Vaughan 
WiUiams {Manicaland), Chief Justice Roger Y. D, Yeherton {Bahamas), John 
Young {Victoria). 

It was* also announced that donations to the Library of books, 
maps, &c., had been received from the various Governments of the 
Colonies and India, Societies, and public bodies both in the United 
Kingdom and the Colonies, and from Fellows of the Institute and 
others. 

The Chaibman : Before I proceed to ask the Rev. Mr. Surridge 
to read his paper, I wish to detain you for one or two minutes while 
I make a passing allusion to the death of Sir John Macdonald. It 
must, I am sure, be the wish of everyone present, as it is also my 
own, that we should join in the expression of our deep regret at the 
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loss we have suffered by the death of that eminent Canadian states- 
man. His whole life was passed in sympathy with the cause which 
was the great object for the fo\mdation of this Institute — namely, the 
preservation of the unity of the British Empire. He showed his sym- 
pathy with that cause by becoming one of our Members more than 
eleven years ago, and I am quite sure every Fellow of the Institute, 
as well as everyone who is present with us to-night, will feel sorrow 
at his removal &om us. This afternoon the Coimcil of the Institute 
unanimously passed a resolution of condolence with Lady Mac- 
donald, and that resolution has already been forwarded by telegraph 
to her ladyship. Never can we forget the stirring words Sir John 
Macdonald uttered on a recent memorable occasion, when he 
said that '^ as a Briton he had lived, and as a Briton he would die.*' 
But, "though dead, he yet speaketh," and we have the hope and 
consolation that, though he is gone, he will be succeeded by others 
who will follow his footsteps and carry out the views and senti- 
ments which he so patriotically felt and expressed during his long 
and distinguished career. I will now, if you please, call upon the 
Kev. Mr. Surridge to give us his paper on his experiences in Mata- 
beleland and Mashonaland. The attraction of the evening will be 
considerably enhanced by the beautiful photographs which he has 
himself prepared during his travels in those countries, and which 
will be exhibited on the canvas behind me by the aid of the lime- 
hght. I need not say anything more in introducing the lecturer to 
you, except that he acted as chaplain to the pioneer force, and that 
he has only just returned from that deeply interesting country, to 
the development of which we are all looking forward with the 
greatest possible anxiety and interest. 

The Eev. F. H. Surridge then read his Paper on 

MATABELELAND AND MASHONALAND. 

No one, I think, can long study history without being impressed 
by the ideas of development and progress. We are living in a 
world of progress, and as time quickly passes from us and rolls 
on, so, too, the vastness of our Empire moves forward, expand- 
ing in its journey onwards, swelling in its course into Great and 
Greater Britain. We have only to cast a glance into the long river 
of years that are past to see that the growth of the British Empire 
has been both sure and certain. England to-day is not what it 
was ; and if we look into the period of the Stuarts or the Tudors, we 
shall, one and all, come to the conclusion that the doctrine of 

X 
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expansion is true to the very letter. England has grown greater 
and greater, absolutely at least, if not always relatively, during 
the last three centuries. It is this prodigious expansion which 
necessarily makes the question of its future infinitely important, 
since the future grows out of the past. The past history of Greater 
Britain naturally suggests a prophecy concerning her future. If 
we argue from analogy, as undoubtedly we do and may, we may 
form some such logical conclusion as this : that the glories of our 
present time are but as the dawn of the early mom, and as the 
years roll forward our greatness will shine more and more. 

But to-night it is my privilege to direct your thoughts to this 
idea of expansion, and to carry you in mind far across the long line 
of water, and to bring you to the daughter Colonies of South Africa, 
and to that particular portion which is now claiming the attention 
of the civilised world. All eyes are turned upon it, and many, 
may be, are hoping to reap where they have not sown. The 
geography of Africa previous to the fifteenth century was indeed 
vague, and it was not until that time and beyond it that an 
approximate idea of its features was obtained. There are several 
broad landmarks, which signify great events, such as the dis- 
covery of Cape Blanco in 1441, of Cape Verde in 1445, of the 
mouth of the Congo in 1484, the rounding of the Cape of Good 
Hope in 1497, and the finding of Natal in the following year. Prom 
this time the general outline of AMca has been spread out before us 
in all its ampHtude ; but as regards the interior of this vast continent, 
generally known as the dark continent, but which expression to my 
mind is a misnomer, we must come to later days, almost down to 
the time of the great traveller, Livingstone, whose name will ever 
live in the hearts of Englishmen, and to the commencement of his 
great, courageous, and lasting work when he initiated what may 
be termed the modem period of Afiican exploration. Here again 
there are epochs significant of expansion and development. But no 
period is more important than that period through which we are 
now passing, which marks the extension of colonisation in Central 
Africa by the Imperial British East Africa Company, and more 
especially the founding, by the British South Africa Company, of 
Zambesia, which according to repute will ere long develop into one 
of the brightest gems in Her Majesty's crown. 

The territory of Zambesia is the subject of my discourse to-night, 
and as one of the pioneers I claim to speak with some authority of 
what I there observed. Before doing so I ask your indulgence while 
I briefly describe the origin of the Chartered Company, and the 
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method by which its concessions were obtained and consolidated. 
In dealing with this subject it is unnecessary to dilate on the 
opinions so generally held of the vast agricidtural and mineral 
resources of Matabeleland and Mashonaland. The late Thomas 
Baines, who visited those regions some twenty years ago, discovered 
that valuable gold deposits were to be found, not in one reef only, 
but in a network of reefs widely distributed over the country. He 
obtained valuable concessions of those riches, then unworked and 
waiting for the capitalist to develop. A concession was duly signed, 
sealed, and delivered, enabling Baines, acting on behalf of the South 
African Gold Fields Company, to seek for precious metals within 
Lobengula's sphere of territory ; but this was never worked on, and 
has long since lapsed. Since that time many concessions have been 
granted, so many indeed, that among those visiting Bulawayo it has 
become a matter of dispute as to who has and who has not obtained 
one, and the inducement to set forth these verbal concessions 
has increased, owing to the liberality and justice of the British 
South Africa Company in dealing with them. The great Kudd 
concession of 1888 and others of less importance have now been 
consolidated, under Imperial authority by the Company, and this 
great act has been accomplished mainly by the skill, enterprise, 
and statesmanship of Mr. Cecil Bhodes. The development of the 
great gold industry some few years ago in the Transvaal Bepublic 
drew to her midst, comparatively speaking, large numbers of 
British people, either from the Mother Country, or from the 
daughter Colonies in South Africa. This rapidly developed com- 
munity attracted many millions of British capital, and aroused 
a deeper interest in African affairs in the hearts of those in the 
Mother Country. It was about this time that there arose a new 
tone of political feeling in South Africa, and concurrently with this 
there carne a new and welcome departure in the policy of the 
Mother Country towards* South Africa. This desire for the expan- 
sion of British interests in the vast territories lying to the north of 
the Transvaal Kepublic, and north-east of British Bechuanaland, 
came not a moment too soon. The policy of the Dutch republics was 
at this time an active one ; their political keel was laid upon the lines 
of increasing their area in all directions, and at the same time 
minimising the chances of, and extinguishing the opportunities for 
British expansion. It was fortunate for the daughter Colonies 
that Her Majesty's Government recognised the vital importance 
of determined and immediate action. And now we may cast a 
rapid glance into the immediate past, and see that, what a year 

x2 
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ago was regarded by many pessimists almost as an impossibility, is 
now an accomplished feet. The grand old British flag is now flying 
from the great Mashonaland Plateau ; and we, as Englishmen, have 
cause to be grateful that the influence of England is there in the 
ascendant. 

In passing, may I speak a few words upon the charter which has 
been granted to the British South A^ica Company ? It should be 
borne in mind that the issue of a territorial chart^ is by no means 
unprecedented or unconstitutional, for the present charter is the 
fourth that has been granted within the last few years. The British 
North Borneo Company has faithfully adhered to the terms of its 
charter ; and so has the Boyal Niger Company. It is but recently 
that the British East Africa Company began operations under its 
charter, as so ably described to you by Mr. G. S. Mackenzie at the 
opening meeting of this session. If we glance backward, we recall 
to mind the Charter granted by James I. for the colonisation of 
Virginia and New England in 1606 and 1620, and a little later that 
given by CharlQS n. to WiUiam Penn, for the development and coloni- 
sation of Pennsylvania. A royal charter is indeed a powerful instru- 
ment in the hands of any Company, but the well-known names of 
those to whom the present charter has been granted should suffice 
to commend it to pubUc confidence, and we may rest assured that 
the terms of that charter will be scrupulously adhered to. 

After a somewhat lengthy introduction to my paper upon Mata- 
beleland and Mashonaland, in which I have endeavoured to describe 
one or two points of interest in connection with the founding of 
Zambesia, I must now speak of the country itself, and I hope to 
be able to take you a hmiried journey from the Tuli river through 
Banyailand, the south-east portion of Matabeleland, thirough the 
open country of Mashonaland, until we reach the Zambesi. You 
will thus be able to form some idea of a journey of about 500 miles in 
territory under the Chartered Company's jurisdiction, and under 
their sphere of influence. The photographs which I was able to take 
from time to time, and Vhich you will see depicted upon the screen, 
give, I think, a true impression of the country now claiming so much 
attention, I feel I need hardly remind you of the very successful 
march of the pioneers, and of the peaceful occupation of Mashona- 
land by that little band of Englishmen, as it is still fresh in the 
minds of everyone. After several months of careful preparation, 
during which time the force, which numbered in all about 700 men, 
was organised and moulded into shape, there came the welcome 
order to push forward with all possible haste ; and having crossed 
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the Tuli, a large " sand " river about 400 yards in width, running 
here and there with pure rippling water, we commenced, about the 
middle of July, what was undoubtedly by far the most difficult and 
hazardous part of that long march of about 1,000 miles into the 
vast interior of an almost imknown country. The long journey 
through the great '* thirst country " of Bechuanaland was performed 
in comparative safety. But having crossed the Tuli — the boundary 
between the kingdoms of Lobengula and Khama — the surroundings 
were entirely and at once changed. " A thickly wooded country, ex- 
tending for about 250 miles, had to be penetrated. Some rivers 
of very considerable dimensions were yet to be forded, and numerous 
natives, who possibly might not understand that the white man's 
mission was a mission of peace, were yet to be encountered. The 
great mountain pass, extending seven miles through the Nagooswie 
range, was to be overcome, and other difficulties might at any time 
arise and hinder the progress of so large a transport as was now 
slowly but surely making its way to the promised land. 

The map you now see before you shows the actual route in which 
I ask you to follow me to-night. A route which, as you may see, 
will take you about 160 miles, after leaving the Tuli river, to the 
east of BiQawayo, the king's kraal, according, I believe, to the terms 
of the charter, so as to avoid any possible chance of a conflict with 
the numerous native tribes dweUing at peace in their own country. 
One of the chief aims of the promoters of this undertaking was ^ 
that the prize should be obtained without the terrible cost of British 
or native blood ; and surely it is well that a great expedition upon 
a mission of civilisation and development should enter amidst peace 
and goodwill, and extend the right hand of fellowship in all direc- 
tions. No one, not even the most sanguine, would have dared to 
predict that the wishes of the company could possibly have been 
carried out in so successful a manner. The most valuable Colony, 
or rather territory, of Mashonaland is now united to the British 
Empire without a single shot having been fired in anger or the loss 
of a single British life.* Are not the glories of peace far more to 
be desired than those of war ? Travelling on from the Tuli and 
going in a direction almost due east, one passes through a thickly 
wooded forest country, composed chiefly of mopani trees and the 
beautiful acacia. The forest is very unlike that of Central Africa, 
of which Mr. Stanley writes so much. There is but little tropical 

■ Since writing my paper there has been an unfortunate collision with the 
Portuguese troops at or near Umtasa's Kraal. 
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vegetation, and the undergrowth is not nearly so dense as that 
further north. The trees for the most part are small and insigni- 
ficant, and appear to be stunted in growth owing to the long season 
of eight or nine months, in almost every year, without rain ; or else 
to the fact that the mopanis grow together in thick clusters, so 
that each one robs its neighbour of the powers of life. "Whatever 
may be the causes, the mopanis are small and of no importance. 
But reaching the banks of the picturesque river, the Umzingwani, 
some magnificent timber of a difi^erent order may not unfrequently 
be seen — timber which will hold its own if compared with the finest 
specimens of British oak. The gigantic baobab, known by the 
hugeness of its trunk and limbs, may frequently be seen with a 
circumference at its base of over thirty feet. The undergrowth 
at this particular portion of the forest is chiefly grass of a very 
coarse nature, which after the rains grows to a height of eight 
feet, so high indeed that both horse and rider are often quite 
lost from view. During the winter months, when the undergrowth 
becomes quite dry, the natives indulge in huge conflagrations, chiefly 
in the hope of obtaining an abundant supply of rats and field mice, 
which they devour greedily, and also for the purpose of making the 
country uninhabitable for that much dreaded enemy the king of 
the forest. The Umzingwani is certainly what may be called 
picturesque. The clear crystal stream, rushing on over its bed of 
golden sand, makes true the words of a well-known missionary 
hymn. The picture is a true one, the brilUant tropical sun pour- 
ing down a flood of light upon the bed of the river below, when 
the sand becomes perfectly golden in colour, and the crystal stream, 
broken in its course over the many rocky boulders, depicts the 
scene of the rippling fountain and the golden sand. The banks of 
the Umzingwani are steep and well-wooded. In the months of 
November, December, January, and February the river is no longer 
a quiet stream, but a mighty torrent carrying all before it in 
its rapid course onwards. From a neighbouring hill some four or 
five hundred feet in height, one is able to obtain an extensive view 
of the country around. There appears to be but little variation, 
neither is there. The river may be seen winding back towards 
Bulawayo, but there is little to indicate life except occasional visits 
from the inhabitants of Banyai kraals, who bring with them their 
articles of merchandise, and barter with a keen spirit upon the princi- 
ple of getting as much from the white man as they possibly can. Here 
the roar of the lion not unfrequently disturbs our peaceful slumbers, 
and the elephant and the large species of the antelope tribe pay the 
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river their morning call to re&esb themselyes before they make them- 
selves scarce for the day. Before leaving the hill upon which we now 
stand, gazing upon the country afar off, I would ask you to look 
with me for one moment in the opposite direction, and the scene 
which meets the eye is one which conveys to the mind only the 
idea of vastness. Extending fax away to the horizon lies the forest 
land, broken only here and there by small rising kopjes and small 
treeless patches. We must now find our way to the river bed and 
endeavour to make a successful passage through it before we push 
ahead to the Nuanetsi river some forty miles beyond. 

The Umzingwani did not present any actual difficulties to our 
crossing beyond considerable labour to the unhappy trek oxen, who 
bore the many hard cuts from the native's whip without a murmur. 
The heavily laden wagons, with a freight of about 6,000 to 8,000 lb. 
to each, naturally enough ploughed their way through the soft sand, 
and it was only by the aid of an additional span that the opposite 
banks were reached in safety. Between the Tidi and the Umzing- 
wani there seem to be but few native kraals, probably because it 
is upon the border of the disputed territory claimed by Khama, the 
Chief of the Mangwato, and Lobengula, the acknowledged head 
of the Matabele. This disputed territory is the narrow strip of 
country lying immediately between the Macloutsi and the Shashi 
Rivers ; it would only be inhabited by a roving community of Matabele 
people, who in the interests of the king would be merely guarding 
the frontier of his dominion. But getting somewhat further east 
into that country known as Banyailand, we find a considerable 
nimiber of natives of a very miserable type dwelling in scattered 
villages upon the tops of almost inaccessible heights upon a long 
range of hills running east and west through Banyailand. Leaving 
the Umzingwani the whole character of the country becomes trans- 
formed, and the flat forest country is followed by huge rocky kopjes 
rising up in almost every direction — many of them to a height of 
several hundreds of feet. It has been well described as a sea of 
granite, and viewing the country from an elevated position, it 
seemed a problem how a way could possibly be found through this 
intricate network of hills. However, the task was not so difficult 
as it appeared. These particular hills are for the most part granite, 
with some quantity of ironstone, and it is wonderful to notice . 
that in almost every instance the tops of these huge pillars of stone, 
having weathered so many summers and winters, are now quite 
round at their summits and egg-like in shape. Before reaching the 
Banyai kraals and introducing the Banyai people, we will pass 
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through the fields where they carry on some of their agricaltnral 
pursuits. It is at once noticeable that they farm their lands with 
some amount of system. One piece remains fallow, while another 
is bringing forth its harvest. There is some regard to the cleanli- 
ness of the soil, a duty which is attended to by the women only. 
You seldom if ever see a native with his hand to the plough — or 
rather the hoe. The women are the labourers, working with a good 
heart, and generally with a cheerful song. Their crops of com, 
rice, tobacco, and monkey-nuts are well cared for, and 3deld a supply 
more than sufficient for their actual needs. But upon the present 
occasion, while we are passing through their midst, the native 
women have left their work, and one and all have retired at the 
approach of the white man to those almost inaccessible heights 
upon the tops of the mountains. They are influenced by fear, and 
no wonder. The poor, miserable, and truly unfortunate Banyai 
have been hving for years past under a continual cloud of fear and 
dread of the Matabele people. Their country has been a part 
of the Matabele raiding ground, and very frequently their homes 
are attacked by the cruel roaming Matabele Impis, who steal 
their cattle, their children, and their com ; and, having committed 
acts of bloodshed, return in triumph to their own lands. Go with 
me in thought to the top of one of the highest peaks some 600 
or 700 feet above ground level, and you may see the misery of 
the Banyai people, devoid almost of everything after one such 
visit from their oppressors, the Matabele. Yes, I say there was fear 
and trembling at the approach of the white man ; and it was not 
until they were quite convinced in their own minds that we were 
friends instead of foes that they came from their hiding-places. 
Then there were signs of welcome, and if there are any who have 
cause to welcome the advent of the white man into Mashonaland, 
it is the Banyai people, who now will know what it is, under the 
protection of the Chartered Company, to Uve at peace and in good- 
will with their neighbours. Leaving the Banyai, and wishing them 
better and happier times, we find our way to the Nuanetsi River. 
The country here again becomes changed as we journey north-east 
The wild Kaffir orange and other native fruits grow in small quan- 
tities, the river is more tropical in appearance, with the long spiky 
reed and an occasional palm. The acacia groves, rising high upon 
the hills upon either bank, present a picture worthy of the artist's 
canvas. While at this stage of our journey, some very un- 
pleasant and hostile messages were received in camp by mes- 
sengers supposed to have been sent from Bulawayo, but nothing 
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serious came of them. King Lobengula was at this time in a 
position of considerable diflSculty, and it was probably to appease 
the anger of his younger regiments that he sent some such mes- 
sage as was received in camp. He had to maintain his word of 
honour to the Chartered Company, and a still more difficult part to 
play towards his own people. 

The scenery around the Nuanetsi river is hardly what would be 
expected ; one could quite easily imagine that it was some favoured 
spot in England, and there is httle to indicate South Central Africa 
except the spoor of the hippopotamus and the Hon imprinted upon 
the sand, and the somewhat unpleasant music of the hyena and the 
jackal, who roam about during the quiet hours of the night and 
the early morning. There was some difficulty in finding a way 
through the rapid stream, as the bed of the river was a mass of 
huge boulders which rendered the passage of heavily laden wagons 
by no means an easy matter. The stream at the time was running 
with considerable force, which added yet another difficulty to the 
transit of so large an expedition now upon its banks waiting to cross, 
which we did in safety. We travelled some forty or fifty miles through 
the forest, which now seemed to be abundantly suppUed with fruits 
of various kinds, indicating the extreme richness of the soil. A few 
weather-beaten granite kopjes, scattered about either in groups or 
apart, still remain defying time. Strange old trees, characteristic 
of the vegetation of the hills, still cling to the hillsides. The 
country is abundantly watered — a perfect Godsend to the traveller in 
Africa. It is almost impossible to journey more than a few miles 
without finding the pure clear stream finding its way noiselessly 
amongst the undergrowth of the forest land. Having now reached 
the Lundi river, which is perhaps one of the most interesting 
parts of the journey, we will make our way some few hundred 
yards down the banks of the stream. Even during the long dry 
season it is continually flowing at a depth of between four and five 
feet, and during the drenching rains of December and January its 
flood has been known to present a continuous barrier to the country 
further north. The banks of the river are well wooded ; there is 
abundance of food for stock, and many hundreds of cattle may graze 
upon its park-like banks. In this immediate neighbourhood there 
is a large supply of game of almost every description. The river 
abounds in fish, and there are some wild-fowl. It appears to be the 
favourite resort of the hippopotamus and crocodile, and these being 
the sacred reserved food of the Matabele in case of a national famine, 
are allowed to live at peace and multiply abundantly. Within a 
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few hundred yards of its banks is one of those mysterious and 
romantic old buildings which are now claiming, and very naturally, 
so much public attention. I allude to the ruins upon the Lundi 
river. 

In viewing these old ruins there is one conclusion we very 
naturally arrive at, and it is this : — They are ancient, and apparently 
very ancient. Antiquity seems to be legibly written, not only upon 
the wrought masonry, but upon the huge timbers now arising from 
its very midst. The ruin stands upon a bare patch of granite of 
about fifty feet in diameter. Upon the north side of this very 
mysterious building, there are now the remains of what was 
undoubtedly a terrace of about five feet in width, gradually becoming 
less and disappearing upon the south side. Within the building there 
is an almost perfect circular interior division. At the actual centre 
of the ruin there is a hollow cavity, at the bottom of which were 
found two large stones of flat surface, which distinctly showed the 
marks of some rough tools. The interior of the outer wall upon the 
north-western side was partially covered with a thick plaster of a 
decidedly red substance. There is some ornamentation upon the 
north-western wall, but it only exists on this aspect of the wall. 
The question you will naturally ask is this : Who may have been the 
architects and the builders of this strange fabric, which has stood 
the severe test of the storms of so many generations ? At present 
there has been but little light thrown upon it, and the date of its 
erection ranges, according to various shades of opinion, back to the 
time of King Solomon. Some excavations have been carried on, but 
I beUeve there has been but little found which will reveal to man 
any secrets of the past. So we must be content to rest awhile and 
await the verdict of Mr. Theodore Bent, who is amply endued 
with the spirit of investigation. Whether those ancient remains 
are the works of Egyptians, Arabians, or Persians, or some other 
civilised race of past years, will probably be determined by the 
archsBological relics which may be brought to light in the ruins 
themselves. One thing I feel I can safely assert. Be they what they 
may, they are neither the work of natives nor of Portuguese settlers. 
At a distance of about twenty miles from the Lundi river stand the 
far more important and imposing ruins of Zimbabye ; but the time 
at my disposal now, and the magnitude of my present task, prevents 
any further allusion to this great subject, which in itself would 
afford suflScient matter for a separate paper. We must therefore 
leave these prehistoric remains, after gazing in silent amazement at 
their magnitude and solidity. 
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Passing on through a somewhat more open country, and having 
crossed several small " spruits " or streams, we rest awhile near the 
banks of the Tokwe river — and a general glance around will give some 
idea of the district. To the west there is an abundant supply of the 
most beautiful foliage, briUiant red in its spring tints ; and the wild 
KaflBr orange trees are bursting into new life and new beauty. To 
the east towers up a massive granite mountain, some twelve to 
fifteen hundred feet in height, and its boldness, as well as its bald- 
ness, makes it a perfect landmark, which can be seen for miles. 
The Tokwe river has not the beauty of the Nuanetsi, although, 
perhaps, during the seasons of much rain, it is far more difficult to 
cross. The approach to the river bed is somewhat steep, the result 
being that some of our transport wagons met with disaster. A 
few miles ahead the vegetation becomes more tropical than any we 
have yet seen, and here some of the most charming spots and 
sylvan scenes may be enjoyed. On the smaller river, the Tokwani, 
one fairy glen specially may be mentioned. The large trees formed 
a perfect avenue overhead, and so thick was the overhanging foliage 
that the brilliant sunhght was almost obscured. Beneath were 
palms, growing to a height of about seven or eight feet ; and amidst 
the rocks and around the edge of the perfectly clear stream, some 
lovely specimens of maiden-hair fern were growing. The whole 
scene was a perfect picture, and one I can, I regret to say, but very 
feebly describe. It was, I think, one of the prettiest fairy glens 
that could be seen in South Central Africa. 

Having taken you, in thought, about 200 miles through the 
south-east portion of Matabeleland, and having described in simple 
but, I trust, in true language, the facts that presented themselves 
to my own mind in passing over this same route, I will now guide 
you into that yet fairer country of Mashonaland, which has been 
termed " The Flower of Africa." But before we rise some 2,000 
feet on to the Great Mashonaland Plateau, we must pass through 
the mountain gorge, a difficult journey of about seven miles. Here 
the mountains, in verdure clad, rise up upon each side for many 
hundreds of feet, getting more rugged and rough as one nears the 
summit. This gorge seems to have been most wonderfully con- 
structed by Nature, and it appears to have been specially designed 
for a highway on to the healthy and invigorating plateau beyond. 
It is, I believe, the only possible approach into Mashonaland from 
the south for some considerable distance. At the head of this pass 
stands Fort Victoria. 

At the supamit of the Nagooswie moimtain gorge lies a land 
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of perennial streams, where thirst is unknown. Here upon the 
elevated plateau, which is known as Mashonaland, stretches the 
fairest and perhaps the richest territory in aU Africa. This huge 
plateau is of very great extent, and forms the watershed of the 
Zamhesi, running north and north-east, and the Sahi and the 
Limpopo, running south and south-east. Almost the entire extent 
of the plateau is therefore magnificently watered by a perfect 
network of streams, so that an enormous area of rich arable and 
grazing land could be used for agricultural purposes. The plateau 
is from 4,600 feet to 5,000 feet above actual sea level. Through- 
out the year a cool, refreshing wind blows from the south-east. 
Owing to the extreme elevation the nights are cool. Through the 
summer months the sun is powerful, but excessive heat is generaUy 
toned by the south-easterly breezes. The long winter may be 
called the very perfection of a climate — invigorating, healthy, and 
bracing. This, I believe, is an important point, so I speak upon 
it fully, and I claim, beyond my own personal knowledge, the 
authority of Mr. F. C. Selous, who is one of the most reliable 
men to consult in regard to almost any matter in South Central 
Africa. To quote his own words from the Fortnightly Beview 
of May, 1889 : ** The highest and healthiest portions of the country 
are very open ; still, one is never out of sight of patches of forest 
trees. This is, in fact, a country where European children would 
grow up strong and healthy, and our English fruits retain their 
flavour." 

Intending travellers into the interior of Africa are generally, I 
believe, haunted by the word Fever, for months before their 
departure. There need, I think, be but Uttle fear as regards the 
fevers of the Mashonaland Plateau. The so-caUed influenza is far 
more severe in our own Mother Country. There may be some mild 
cases in the low valleys, when the torrent streams are washing 
down the decayed vegetation after dry weather. But with proper 
care, and duly considering those requirements which Nature 
demands of us, there is every reason to believe that the European 
may remain strong and active on the Mashonaland Plateau. 
Mr. Frank Mandy, a friend of my own, who has lived twenty years 
in Matabeleland, and who has had ample opportunities of judging of 
cUmate and other surroundings, would speak in the same terms as 
I have done in this paper. 

Leaving Fort Victoria, which guards the entrance to the pass, 
we go forward through a beautiful open country, wooded here and 
there by small clusters of mopanis and acacia. Finding our way 
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over rippling streams and reefs of promising quartz, we arrive at 
the picturesque native village of Somoto and his people, and I would 
linger here for a little space so as to have an opportunity of speak- 
ing of the natives, their customs, their mode of living, their daily 
occupations, and their probable fate during this great movement 
towards civilisation. Somoto*s village, by the soft red rays of a 
tropical setting sun, was a picture not soon to be forgotten. In the 
distance one could dimly discern the forms of dark human beings, 
walking about uneasily upon the tops of the huge rocks upon 
which the village is standing. Two magnificen trees, in the 
branches of which birds of lovely plumage were chattering and 
flying about from bough to bough, stood as sentinels to the chiefs 
kraal, and the small huts of mushroom shape were dotted about 
upon the rocks wherever a site was available. Beaching the kraal 
at an early hour the next morning, there were some signs of alarm, 
and certainly the early appearance of a white stranger with huge 
camera and tripod would naturally give rise to some suspicion. 
Having, however, allayed their fears, I will lead you through the 
entrance gates into the interior of the village. The natives, however, 
have fled, and we are in possession of the chiefs kraal. Moving 
about through the quaint little houses, we may see signs of their 
industry. There stands the smith's forge, of a very primitive type 
of their own designing, but sufficient to produce some splendidly- 
finished specimens in wrought iron, such as assegais, reaping imple- 
ments, and knives. At another place may be seen the miniature 
arsenal, where the native men had been occupied in the manufacture 
of their own gunpowder. Another man may be bestowing some time 
and labour in carving a charm in ivory or a pillow in wood. Others 
may be occupied in cotton-spinning or mat-making. And last, but 
not least, there might be seen the native brewer labouring at his 
trade, and producing what is generally known as Dtchuala, or beer 
Very very small in character. Around the village there is some 
agricultural land ; the women are the labourers, and gather in their 
harvests of com, rice, tobacco, sweet potatoes, pumpkins, and 
monkey-nuts. The natives live from hand to mouth ; they live to 
eat and to marry, but this latter is a luxury only for those who are 
abundantly supplied with this world's goods ; and the wealthy native 
who is fortunate enough to be the possessor of so many head of 
cattle may, in his own good time, take unto himself a wife, and I 
regret to say he enjoys many happy returns of his wedding-day, for 
as his flocks and herds increase, so in like ratio do his wives. 
Having surveyed the whole of the village, we leave them upon 
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very friendly terms, but not without tendering our thanks to the 
chief and begging him to accept as a small acknowledgment of his 
kindness a few gun-caps and a Uttle piece of salt, which he receives 
with much pleasure. In considering the natives there arises a 
question which presents some difficulties — ^the question of native 
rights ; and it is one which we must not put aside, for, although 
natives, they have, undoubtedly, their rights. The question naturally 
arises, with civilisation rapidly advancing from the interior north of 
the Zambesi, and being pushed forward from the districts south of the 
Zambesi, what will be the position of the many native tribes when 
there is a union of hands and hearts (as undoubtedly there will be) 
by those two powerful companies now carrying out their work in the 
interior ? What about the natives — the poor natives, as so many 
would call them ; but it is a term, I think, as a rule misapplied. 
Let us look for a moment into the region of Bechuanaland, and see 
what has been the result of civilisation there. Not only the native 
chiefs of Bechuanaland, but the model and much-respected chief 
Ehama, the king of the Mangwato people, are now convinced that, 
in placing themselves under the protection of the British flag, they 
did what was right and advantageous to themselves and their 
nation. They have maintained in peaceful occupation their own 
lands ; they have been assured of all their rights as to planting and 
hunting; they increase their flocks and herds; they contribute 
willingly a small tax for administration; they acquire habits of 
steady industry, and co-operate with their British protectors in the 
development of their own country. Why should it not be so with 
the Mashona people ? There is every reason to hope that under 
careful administration it may be so. Should the savage Matabele 
warriors feel compelled to cross the Zambesi, and leave modern 
civilisation, we can but regret it. There will undoubtedly remain 
the real aborigines. The industrious Mashona people will once 
again have a great opportunity; and time only will prove to us 
whether they be blessings or no which will come to a deserving 
Mashona people through the spread of British power and British 
influence. 

Wishing Somoto and his people good-bye, we push forward to- 
wards the Umfuli river, around which may be seen some of the 
fairest portions of Mashonaland. The river, after a winding course, 
expands into a perfect reach of water as it flows on towards the 
Sanyati. While describing this river, may I be allowed to speak for 
a few minutes upon what are two most important questions in regard 
to Mashonaland at the present time? The one is a question of 
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land ; the other a question of gold. Now the question of land is an 
important one, and it has a great bearing upon the future of the 
country, for should the gold be exhausted (which is not probable), 
the treasures which the soil could yield should enable the country to 
flourish perennially. There is a unanimous opinion as to the merits 
of this grand agricultural centre around the Umfuli and the Hanyani 
rivers. It has been pronounced by some experienced farmers from the 
Eastern Province of the Cape Colony, who accompanied the expedi- 
tion, to be very good. The soil, say they, is rich and admirably 
adapted for the production of com. Good crops of Kaffir corn and 
mealies are grown in the same ground year after year, without 
manure or the use of the plough ; it is sufficient simply to break up 
the soil with mattocks. The rich valleys are well watered and inter- 
sected with gentle streams. The cattle reared in this particular 
part of fair Mashonaland thrive, and there are no lean gaunt 
skeleton oxen to tell a tale of dearth. We can hardly realise what 
must be the value of such rich arable land upon the very edge 
of perhaps one of the flnest and most valuable gold-flelds in the 
world. This particular part of the country to which I have made 
allusion has been mapped by the Company's surveyors, and well- 
watered ferms of 8,000 acres in extent have been divided 
off. In due time, after a land settlement has been arrived at, they 
will be distributed according to promise to the pioneers of the new 
country, and the title-deeds of the various properties will be awarded 
after the military tenure system of two years' residence. There can 
be no doubt that Mr. Cecil Rhodes knows how important it is that 
this valuable soil should, with all possible speed, be brought under 
cultivation ; and I believe the terms upon which any enterprising 
British yeoman could obtain a grant of land would be light and by 
no means burdensome. An invitation has been given to many 
Transvaal farmers to join the English community, and share in the 
common good. 

Let us now turn our attention to the question of gold ; any in- 
formation I am able to give upon this subject has been derived from 
personal observation, and from the many opinions which have been 
BO constantly forced upon one's ears, during a stay of two months at 
the Hartley Hills, supposed to be the most valuable part of the 
gold country. There is not a shadow of doubt as to the existence 
of gold in many parts of the Mashonaland Plateau. Mr. Mandy In 
his pamphlet describes the whole of Mashonaland to be rich in 
mineral wealth. The northern gold-fields are said to be far richer 
than those at Tati. Fabulous stories are told of their wealth in 
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alluvial deposits as well as quartz ; it is but natural, perhaps, that 
reports somewhat startling in character should be handed down 
from the high-spirited prospectors in a new gold centre. Mashona- 
land has been described as consisting ** not of one but of fifty Bands'* ; 
such a statement as yet remains to be proved, but should there be 
a monthly yield of two and a half million ounces of gold, Mashona- 
land will be one of the most remarkable — the most unique — ^places of 
the world. Undoubtedly its true value has yet to be ascertained. 
Sir Hercules Eobinson, the late Governor of the Gape Golony, 
writing to the Secretfury of State for the Golonies in 1884, says : — 
** Gold is found there (Mashonaland) not only in quartz but in 
extensive alluvial deposits." The Bev. John Mackenzie in his 
" Austral Africa : Losing it or Ruling it," writes : " The gold of 
Mashonaland and Bechuanaland still lies waiting the hand of 
enterprise and industry." Sir John Willoughby, who has recently 
returned to that country, says : ** That there is a great gold-field in 
that region, perhaps the greatest the world has ever known, I have 
no doubt whatever." Such testimony as this is remarkable. 
Around the Hartley Hills, situate at the junction of the Umfuli and 
Simbo rivers, are those celebrated reefs which were discovered by 
Baines during his travels in 1870. Here there is a perfect net- 
work of reefs running in all directions, and within a radius of 20 
miles from the junction of the two rivers there must be as many as 
50 reefs, now divided into some 2,000 claims. Many of these have 
been assayed in years past, and at the present time, and have given 
satisfactory results. Baines' reef, for instance, from a piece of 
unselected surface quartz, gives an assay of 8 ozs. to 4 ozs. to the 
ton. It may be remembered that this particular reef a few years 
ago, according to scientific report, yielded from surface quartz 
almost a similar result to that of the present time ; and a piece of 
specially selected qtiartz, at a depth of 20 ft. upon the reef, gave the 
splendid result of 60 ozs. of gold and 17 ozs. of silver to the ton. 
The Virginea reef also gives from imselected quartz an assay of 
2 ozs. to 2^ ozs. to the ton. These figures speak for themselves, 
and although a scientific assay does not always indicate infallibly 
the merits of a reef, it undoubtedly shows the existence of gold, and 
we must await the result of the stamp batteries, which must by this 
time be at work, before we can speak definitely or accurately upon 
the gold-bearing properties of the various reefs. According to the 
many opinions there, they are for the most part good, and prospectors 
are sanguine as to the possibilities of a fortune in the near future. 
About 100 miles in a north-easterly direction from Hartley HiUs 
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are the Mazoe gold-fields, which are large and promising; and 
farther north gold has been discovered in various parts by pro- 
specting parties. Alluvial gold may be traced in almost all the 
rivers upon the Mashonaland Plateau, but if in payable quantities is 
a matter of some doubt. Up to the present little attention has 
been given to alluvial washing, because more valuable quartz reefs 
may be claimed and utilised. The native women spend some time 
in alluvial washing in the beds of the rivers; and, by a very 
primitive system of washing, obtain small quantities of gold dust, 
which they deposit in quills, and endeavour to sell to the white 
man, and they evidently have a fiEur idea of its value. The Char- 
tered Company's mining laws are just and liberal. The size of 
claims are, for alluvial 160 ft;, square, and for quartz reefs 150 ft. 
by 400 ft. Every licensed prospector has the right to one alluvial 
claim and ten claims upon a reef in block. On flotation the Char- 
tered Company and the vendor divide equally the price obtained. 
One great feature upon these reefs in Mashonaland is the vast 
amount of old workings, which in some instances simply cover the 
reef from end to end. Old prospecting shafts may now be seen, 
many of a depth of thirty and forty feet, from which huge trees 
are now growing, and although partially filled with &llen debris, 
they show the work of past ages, and the exposed reefs are visible 
in many cases. The gold is there without doubt (the backbone of 
the Company), and we must remember that the African quartz 
formation, with few exceptions, is the least refractory known to 
geologists ; the ores are easily worked, and yield their gold without 
the necessity of any costly chemical treatment, as in Australia and 
elsewhere. 

We must now, however, leave the question of gold and push on to 
the Zambesi, where I must leave you to-night. Journeying north 
from the Hanyani, we visit another large native kraal, which 
seems from its general appearance and outward prosperity to 
be outside the bounds of the Matabele raiding ground. A lively 
market was kept going for some considerable time, and the people 
brought in quantities of Eafiir com, mealies, and other products 
from their surrounding fields. While at this spot, or within a few 
miles of it, we had some trouble with the lions, which abound. The 
rocky districts are their favourite resorts, and we were unfortunate 
enough to lose foui* of our horses during one night. Bevenge, how- 
ever, is sweet, and a fine lion was brought into camp next morning. 
We have arrived now at the highest portion of Mashonaland, and 
are at an elevation of over 5,000 feet above sea-level. To the north- 
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west stands Mount Hampden, a small rising grassy mound, but 
without much water. Exactly twelve miles to the west is Fort 
Salisbury, now the Chartered Company's head-quarters, and the 
seat of administration. In all probability a large mining town will 
shortly spring up at or near the Hartley Hills, in the gold district ; 
and with the advent of Europeans there may arise a second 
Johannesburg, varying in population in five years from 10 to 
40,000. A hurried trip from the plateau, through thick forests of 
mopanis and numerous belts of tsetse fly, where the buffalo and the 
elephant reign supreme, brings you to the valley of the Zambesi 
and the river itself. Thus my task is well-nigh completed. You 
have travelled in thought through 500 miles of African territory ; 
you have been through the savage nation of Matabeleland ; and you 
have seen where the foundations of a great new civilised nation have 
been laid in Mashonaland. We may in the future watch one of the 
most interesting of sights — a South Central African nation rising 
from the darkness of heathendom, and stretching out its arms 
towards a better life — a life of civilisation. And this leads me to 
speak for a few minutes upon a subject very near my own heart — 
the civilisation of the Mashona people. It* is one thing to colonise 
and another to civilise ; they do not, I think, necessarily go hand in 
hand. If we glance back some twenty years and recall the fact 
that during that time not one single convert (I believe) has been 
made — although all praise is due to those Jesuit Fathers and other 
missionary societies who have laboured so diligently in Matabele- 
land— are not our spirits inclined to fail? But in Mashonaland 
it need not be so. The acceptance of Christianity amongst the 
Mashonas does not mean death, and there is every reason to beheve 
that they will gladly accept the Church's teaching. . Those of you 
who read the notes of a journey through Mashonaland, by the Lord 
Bishop of Bloemfontein, as published in the monthly record of the 
Eoyal Geographical Society's proceedings in June 1890, will have 
gathered from that very interesting paper that provision was then 
being made for the civilisation and the spread of Christianity amongst 
those many thousands of heathen people ; and the bishop's journey 
of 2,500 miles was made with the one idea of ascertaining their 
actual needs and laying the foundation of a great mission which he 
himself commenced and, I rejoice to say, which he himself will 
carry on. That mission has met with the greatest sympathy, and 
the Society for the Propagation of the Gospel in Foreign Parts has 
come forward in its noble work and has granted a sum of 7,000Z. for 
mission work iu Mashonaland. I would like at this time to correct 
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a common mistake ; the mission work of Mashonaland has never 
been dependent upon the British South Africa Company. It was- 
organised before the latter had its birth ; but as circumstances have 
made it, they walk hand in hand. And there can be no doubt that 
Dr. Knight Bruce, in his efiorts to promote civilisation amongst the 
Mashona people, has the most able support and the fullest sympathy 
of Mr. GecH Rhodes and the Chartered Company. To see the actual 
results of Christianity amongst the native people, let us go back once 
again to Khamaandhis Christianised followers, and no one can over- 
estimate the influence for good that the London Missionary Society has 
been to them. Quite lately, in commemoration of their move from 
Old Shoshong to Palapye, they have built an enormous church at a 
cost of about 5,000Z., and almost daily may be seen hundreds of 
Mangwato people following their chief to church. We will there- 
fore trust that as the times change in Mashonaland, so too the 
natives will change in their manner of life ; that their old ideas 
will vanish, and that they will accept a more modem form of 
civilised life. 

As a man of peace, I have very carefully avoided anything that 
would lead to strife or political controversy. With our present able 
Prime Minister to guide and direct, we may rest assured that the 
present difBculties with the kingdom of Portugal will be settled in 
a just and honourable way. We must have been struck with the 
words of wisdopi uttered by Lord Salisbury at Glasgow a few days 
ago, when, speaking of this particular question, he said : " Li these 
matters we have to observe the claims of justice and the prescrip- 
tions of international law. The desire of pleasing our own fellow- 
countrymen at the Cape, great and dominant as it is, must not be 
permitted to turn us away from the first consideration by which 
every Foreign OflSce, certainly every Enghsh Foreign Office, ought to 
be guided, namely, the paramount duty of observing and sustaining 
international law and right. . . . Thepartitionof Africa is a subject 
of activity which has grown upon us with most startling rapidity. . . . 
It is a great force, a great civihsing. Christianising force. It was 
our duty when we found that force was in operation to make use 
of it, to secure that this country should have its proper share in 
carrying out undertakings of which all the world might be proud. 
We have done it in a very characteristic manner ; we have done it 
by Company. . . . This South Africa Company has taken over an 
enorpious tract of Central Africa; a tract which certainly could 
not be brought, without enormous sacrifice on our part, under the 
dominion of the Crown, but which, if they have fair good fortune, 
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and they are not disturbed by any untoward accidents, they have 
every prospect of developing highly." 

It remains for me to say but little else. I have regarded it as a 
great honour to have been allowed to deliver my paper before so 
distinguished a gathering of the Fellows of the Boyal Colonial 
Institute. It has been my endeavour to impart to others that 
knowledge which I have been able to obtain ; and my position as 
Chaplain to the Pioneer Force enables me to speak without bias on 
every matter upon which I have touched this evening. It has, I 
assure you, given me much pleasure to think out and deliver my 
paper on Matabeleland and Mashonaland, and I trust it has met 
with your approbation. 

The Paper was illustrated by a number of lime-light inews 
representing the scenery of the country t from photographs taken by 
the Author. 

DiSOUSSION. 

Mr. A. Vaughan Williams: About twelve months before the 
Chartered Company was formed, my party started through Matabele- 
land for the Manica country, and having arrived there, we were 
detained through the excessive rains, which forced us all down with 
fever. In our further progress we passed through the ranges of 
granite mountains described by the lecturer, and crossed the Lundi, 
Togwe, and Sabi Rivers, having taken a wrong direction and thus 
entering the fever-stricken country. We made straight to Umzila's 
Kraal. The grass is ten feet high, and the whole of the country ig 
destitute of natives. We had great difficulty in obtaining any food 
whatever, and had to start to the coast for suppUes. We passed 
through a portion of forest — a perfect jungle, through which the 
sun scarcely penetrates. Amongst the trees at different places 
were clearances where different tribes of people had settled. We 
arrived at the coast off the Island of Chilonane, having traversed a 
jungle of about seventy to a hundred miles, in which clearances 
occur which are cultivated by a distinct tribe, who have returned 
to their homes after being taken by King Gungunyana to Bilen. 
From Chilonane we sailed to Beira and from thence to the Buzi 
River, which we ascended in a native canoe, some twenty to 
twenty-five feet long, and after a journey of about 120 miles 
reached the River Revue. From this point it was about sixty or 
eighty miles to another jungle forest, called the " Magwasha,'* a 
virgia forest growing enormous trees, among them the india-rubber 
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plant, from which the natives get a great amount of the rubber for 
sale. They are an excessively industrious people. This jungle or 
forest is one of the most beautiful sights I have ever seen, the 
creeping fern, hanging in most graceful festoons in every direction 
interspersed with convolvuli and other creepers, hanging from the 
enormous trees high overhead. What a field for the botanist! 
Here we have orchids and hlies of every variety, and the india- 
rubber plant called "Indande," which is a parasite, not a tree, in 
this country. Here I met my friend Mr. Doyle, who, I consider, 
knows more of the Zulu races of Africa than any other person, and 
as we travelled from " Umliwan's " together, I will leave him to 
tell his tale of the natives, and the ancient mines we visited. 

Mr. Dennis Doyle : I can but confirm the reverend gentleman's 
account of Mashonaland, and go a little farther. On the south- 
east of Mashonaland you have a lovely country extending some 
800 miles. It is a country in which, as he says, Europeans can 
live and thrive, and I hope in the next few years to see that country 
not with 40,000, but with 400,000 Europeans in it. It is quite 
capable of supporting them. To the north, you have another tract 
of country extending nearly 400 miles and between 5,000 and 6,000 
feet high. The natives in that portion of South Africa are the most 
docile I ever met. They are very industrious and very willing to 
learn: in feict, they are very anxious to be taught. During the 
journey of 700 miles from Manica to the sea-coast, I experienced 
nothing but kindness from them, and they were always willing, 
wherever there was food, to give it. There is a great field there fot 
missionary efforts, and I do hope that in the next few years we shall 
see a large missionary influence civilising and guiding the natives. 

The Eev. John MacEenzie : I am sure we have had a great treat 
to-night — a good description of Mashonaland by word and by picture. 
It is said there is always something new coming from Africa, and 
that has been fulfilled to-night. At the same time it is not alto- 
gether new. It is old in the knowledge of a good many. It is an 
old story — twenty years old and more — to a good many people who 
have during that time been familiar with South Africa. In 1868 it 
was my lot to visit Matabeleland. The father of the present chief 
was then alive. I was able to purchase cotton blankets and cotton 
shoulder-cloths made by the Mashona. The cotton was grown by 
them, and the thread twisted very much in the way given in Raw- 
linson's book of Egyptian antiquities. Their work in iron was 
superior to that of any other part of the country. Knowing what 
we know now, and what some of us knew then, of the existence of 
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ancient ruins, the theory has always been in my mind that this 
portion of the natives of Southern Africa have benefited by the 
instructions of the ancients (foreigners to them) to an extent 
unknown in any other part of Southern Africa. Why should they 
know better how to work iron and cloth than those to the north 
and south of them ? The ta^i remains that they are so skilled, and 
thart their teachers, whosoever they were — say the Phoenicians, just as 
you would say Mrs. Harris — were able to teach them something, and 
the Mashonas have really learned ; thus the natives of this part are 
superior to any other race in industrial attainments, north or south- 
I read a day or two ago that the Chartered Company will fell heir 
to a great quantity of quartz, which, it is said, had been dislodged 
and collected there — by whom ? I do hope some inscriptions will 
be found which will place this matter beyond guessing. It touched 
me very much to see the name of Hartley HiU on the map. It is 
called Hartley Hill on account of Willie Hartley, who lies buried 
there — son of ** old Hartley," the head of the party that first in 
modem times discovered gold in South Afiica. Mr. Hartley was a 
British colonist from the eastern province of the Cape Colony ; but 
the party included the English, Scotch, and German nationalities ; 
and the hunters and travellers hailed from the Transvaal and from 
Natal. The actual discoverer of the gold was Mr. Mauch ; but the 
names of the rest of the party — Hartley and Gifford, Leask and 
Phillips — deserve also to be remembered in connection with so 
important an event. I believe it so happens that two of that party 
are at present in London, and in this hall to-night, and I hope we 
may have the pleasure of seeing and hearing them. I recall the 
feelings with which at Shoshong I listened to the story of the 
actual discovery of gold in South Africa. We were chemists 
enough to know how to test it. I remember naving had the 
honour of showing some specimens of the quartz at Government 
House, Capetown, to Sir Philip Wodehouse and his secretary, Mr. 
(now Sir Eichard) Southey. Africa was then as it were coming 
into possession of its own. Here was gold from the north ; and 
Mr. Southey ran away and brought diamonds from the Vaal River, 
What has stopped the development of these northern gold-fields has 
been the rich things discovered further south. The Diamond Fields 
delayed people for years ; after that the Transvaal Gold-fields ; and 
now at length they find their feet in Mashonaland. I went to the 
British Museum this afternoon on an archaBological expedition. I 
wanted to find out what I had said about Mashonaland a good 
many years ago ; and I find that in 1871 I said : '' Mashonaland 
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is, perhaps, the finest country in South Africa. As the colony of 
Natal is a check over the heathenism of Eaffiraria, confining it and 
localising it, so would an English colony in Mashonaland have an 
equally beneficial effect upon the Matabele and other native races." 
No one is more alive than I am to the importance of the Bechuana- 
land Railway, the construction of which has been undertaken by the 
British South Africa Company. But I find that in 1871 I wrote as 
follows on the question of communication : " A question of the 
first importance to the Europeans who have already advanced far 
northwards is to obtain a seaport nearer than either Natal or the 
Cape Colony. Were it possible to find such an outlet for the pro- 
ducts of the country to the east of Mashonaland, the occupation of 
that devastated but beautiful country might not be far distant." * 
When I had the pleasure of being in Bechuanaland with Sir Charles 
Warren, we sent an embassage to Lobengula, and received a very 
friendly message in reply. This, we hoped, was only the commence- 
ment of friendly intercourse ; and we had clear ideas as to the 
importance of Mashonaland, and the route which would least in- 
terfere with the military system of the Matabele — that which was 
successfully taken by the Chartered Company last year. Through 
the kindness of an officer of the "Royal Engineers — Captain C. E. 
Haynes — who was a member of our embassage to Lobengula, I was 
able to publish in 1887 what I think was the first photograph of 
any of these old ruins. The ruin at Tati with the herring-bone 
band in it appeared in the photo, and excited great interest and 
curiosity. There were doubters, however ; and I remember a young 
gentleman, now in Mashonaland, wishing to " let me down " gently, 
and to accustom my mind to what certain clever people were saying 
without any inquiry, delicately broke the subject to me by saying : 
" There are a good many people who think there is an amount of 
fancy about these old ruins." To this I replied, " Can you photo- 
graph a fancy, man? " With reference to the present position of 
the British South Africa Company in Zambesia, I think it is a very 
difficult one, and requires delicate and intelligent handling to carry 
on its peaceful commencement. At the same time it is a position 
of great importance and influence, and one in which there is 
certainly a very great work before them. Whatever my views may 
have been as to the necessity for a Chartered Company in South 
Africa, the Company having obtained their charter, and achieved 
that position they now occupy in Mashonaland, I accept the policy 
thus sanctioned by the Imperial Government, and unhesitatingly 
' Ten Years North of the Orange Bwer^ p. 459. 
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express my best wishes for their success. I desire that they should 
carry on their great work in all its departments as successfdlly as 
they themselves womld wish. I do not think that their present 
position can be said to amount to an occupation of Mashonaland. 
That will begin when their flopks and herds spread out peacefully, 
and when there are European women and children in European 
houses in Mashonaland ; and when all that takes place with the 
consent of the chief Lobengula. Englishmen want to take root in 
such a country, want to be able to live in it, and to bring up their 
children in it. Now, there are grave but not insuperable difficulties 
at present before the Company in connection with this higher and 
real occupation of the country, and for my own part I wish they 
may conduct these delicate diplomatic negotiations with complete 
success. We have heard of a " trek " from the south. The question 
is, under whose auspices are the members of the trek to settle down ? 
Are they going to enter as individuals, willing to take off their hats 
to the Queen, or are they going to be led off by some nostrum about 
manu&cturing yet another "new republic?" I understand — I 
hope it may be the case — that the instructions at the fords of the 
Limpopo Biver are to stop the advance of any organised ''new 
republic " in a British protectorate ; but there is to be no stoppage 
of individuals, and no asking a man who was his grandfather, if he 
is ready to take off his hat and say he is willing to live in Mashona* 
land as a subject of the Queen. So, gentlemen, with Zambesia 
under the Company, and under the Imperial Government through 
the Company ; with Bechuanaland directly in the hands of the 
Imperial Government ; with the Transvaal, the Free State, Natal, 
and the Cape Colony, we have the elements of a great South 
African Confederation ; and we shall see in the future (I often pro* 
phesy but I never descend to dates) ; but as to this prophecy I hope 
many in this room will live to see its fulfilment when the countries 
which I have named become a Confederation like that which has been 
accomplished in Canada, and which is now being formed in Australia, 
a Confederation of South Africa as part of the great British Empire. 
Captain E. C* Hobe : I am sure you will all agree with me that 
Mr. Surridge has given us a most interesting lecture. Not many 
of our explorers and travellers are lost in Africa, but very few come 
back and give us so intelligent and interesting a narrative as we 
have had to-night of the parts of the country visited. Not but 
what, I admit, the silent African travellers have done at least as 
good work as those of whose names we have heard much. We are 
not as we were in regard to India a century ago, leaving our repre* 
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sentatives to commit blunders and do grand works mihindered and 
unaided by the voice of the English people. Every English citizen 
nowadays wishes to know what is going on. In connection with 
this paper there are three leading points : land, people, enterprise. 
In Ustening to the description of the geographical features of 
Mashonaland and looking on those beautiful pictures I was very 
much struck with this, that there is no part of the world so much 
alike in all its different parts as Africa in regard to its geographical 
features, and as I looked on these pictures of Mashonaland I 
thought I could find a name for everyone, but on going to some 
other scene in Central Africa many hundreds of miles away. There 
are three great scene producers or influences in Africa — latitude, 
altitude, and water. Given plenty of water, it would be difficult to 
decide what part of Africa you are in. From the Cape to the 
Mediterranean, wherever water is found, there is a rich and luxuri- 
ant country. On the other hand, even in the richest and most 
tropical parts, there will in the absence of water be a desert. It is 
these great changes of water supply, in varying rainfall of any year 
or cycle of years, changing the features of the land, that have given 
rise to the varying descriptions of various travellers. I know in 
my own travels in Central Africa coming to a place where a former 
very trustworthy traveller described a lake, I found a bare, arid, 
sandy space, on which lay the mummified bodies of human beings 
and of animals ; there was the greatest difficulty in getting a drop of 
water to drink. Yet both accounts were true. It was owing to the 
alternations of heat and rain. In regard to the people, I am 
delighted with what I have heard about them. I quite agree with 
Mr. MacEenzie that there are certain industries in Africa pointing to 
a certain amount of civilisation among the people themselves. Mr. 
Surridge has truly said that to colonise is not necessarily to civilise, 
but I would add, to civilise is not necessarily to Christianise. I am 
delighted with the testimony Mr. Surridge has borne to the industry 
and intelligence of the African people. We must take account of 
them, and their rights must be regarded as the original and rightful 
owners of the land. As to enterprise, when I was living in Central 
Africa many years ago I was dead-set against any of this enterprise, 
and against the entry of Europeans into the land at all. I was living 
in the heart of Africa, surrounded by natives, when I heard as it were 
a sound from afar of the coming of Europeans into this country and 
society. I heard stories of the progress of the great expedition. 
It was a progress not of good but of evil, involving the wholesale 
slaughter of natives, wholesale injustice and robbery, and the 
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causing of all kinds of destruction among the people through whose 
country the expedition passed. I prayed that the Europeans would 
never come if that was to be a sample of their proceedings. Later 
on that great division among the nations began to take place, of 
which I have until lately known very little, but those are the 
reasons \^hich led me to hope that none of these great enterprises 
would ever take place. I have followed with much interest the 
account Mr. Surridge gave of the great expedition with which he 
was connected. I know what it is to travel a long journey of that 
kind in Africa. For some ten years ago I was the leader of an 
expedition consisting of over 900 men, and we marched into the 
very centre of Africa. I know the shyness and suspicion of the 
natives, the discontent of those who form the body, and the diflB- 
culty of obtaining food and water. I am delighted to hear of this 
peaceful expedition ; my own expedition did not involve the death of 
a single native. I am, I say, delighted with the account given to- 
night, and I begin to alter my opinion with regard to the European 
occupation of Africa. In fact, it is a thing that is inevitable. It 
lies with us to see, at the same time, that where we come in 
contact with the natives we do so for good. I believe it is perfectly 
legitimate that the English people at any rate should enter those 
great countries of which we have heard a description to-night. 
But as a famous governor of India used to say — " Let us do our 
Christian things in a Christian way." It is a great thing to bring 
Christian civilised Ufe into that great land — to introduce all the 
beauty and goodness we have been privileged to receive ourselves, 
and to deal with them in an honest, wholesome way. For God's 
sake, let us do our Christian things in a Christian way. I do 
believe that this British South Africa Company is founded on 
Christian principles ; but let us look to it that those principles are 
carried out, and they never can be unless they are represented by 
agents who are both able and willing to do so. The first account 
I have received of this Company's proceedings is from Mr. Surridge, 
and I can only hope the whole of the Company's agents will be moved 
by the same wish and determination that their great enterprise shall 
be carried out in a Christian way. 

The Chairman : In drawing this meeting to a close, I wish 
particularly to refer to the circumstance that this is the last of our 
meetings for the present session. As was very appropriate, we 
began it last November with a very important and interesting paper 
by Mr. George Mackenzie on Eastern Africa, and we close to-night 
with an equally important paper on Southern Africa. I have been 
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very much struck with the beautiful illustrations Mr. Surridge has 
exhibited, and with the advantage they have been in giving us an 
idea of the country through which he travelled. It is an old 
saying, that the eye is a great educator, and I am sure that when 
we can have pictures of places which are described to us we are far 
more impressed than by mere written words. In looking at these 
illustrations I was very much struck— like Captain Hore — with the 
great similarity there is in a country like Africa between scenes in 
widely different paiiis of it, I myself travelled over a large portion 
of South Africa the year before last, and I could not help, during 
the progress of the lecture, now and then recognising the apparently 
identical views I had seen myself in the northern part of the Transvaal. 
Mr. Surridge referred to several distinguished men in connection 
with the great enterprise imder the South Africa Company. I do 
not speak of Mr. Rhodes, that remarkable and powerful man, who 
is destined, I think, to occupy a still more prominent position in 
connection with the development of South Africa, but there is one 
name in which I have a more personal interest, because I have the 
pleasure of mentioning him as a friend. I refer to Mr. Selous. I 
had the pleasure of going out with him in the same ship, and I 
entirely endorse the encomium passed upon him that he is the most 
reliable and valuable pioneer in the great enterprise in which the 
South Africa Company is engaged. Another thing struck me very 
much in h'stening to Mr. Surridge's paper, viz. the thought of how 
are we to reach the Promised Land. It is a long way off, and the 
only way of making it accessible is — as it must strike every South 
African traveller — ^by pushing a railway up to that part of the 
country. In fact, no one can visit South Africa without being 
impressed with the absolute necessity of that mode of locomotion 
superseding the slow and tedious conveyance at present in use by 
ox-wagon. I am sure you will all join in offering a very hearty 
vote of thanks to Mr. Surridge for his excellent paper, thanking 
him most particularly for the mode in which he has dealt with the 
subject as a man of peace, by advocating peaceful relations with the 
natives into whose country we are penetrating, and hoping that 
peaceful progress may continue henceforward with them, and with 
all others with whom we may be brought into contact in Zambesia. 
The motion was passed with acclamation. 

The Rev. F. H. Subridge, having acknowledged the vote, proposed 
a vote of thanks to the Chairman, and the proceedings terminated. 
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EIGHTEENTH ANNUAL CONVERSAZIONE. 

The Eighteenth Annual Conversazione of the Royal Colonial 
Institute (founded in 1868, and incorporated by Royal Charter in 
1882) was held at the Natural History Museum, Cromwell Road, 
by permission of the Trustees of the British Museum, on Wednesday, 
June 24, 1891, and was attended by over 2,800 guests, including 
colonists from all parts of the Empire. The band of the Coldstream 
Guards, under the direction of Mr. C. Thomas, performed in the 
Central Hall, that of the 1st Life Guards, conducted by Mr. J. 
Englefield, in the Bird Gallery, and the Ladies* Pompadour Band in 
the Fossil Mammalia Gallery, into which galleries the electric light 
was specially introduced for the occasion. Refreshments were served 
throughout the evening in the Refreshment Room, the Bird Gallery, 
and the South Corridor. The Central Hall was decorated with 
palms and other tropical plants, and here the guests were received 
by the following Vice-Presidents and Councillors : — 

Vice-Presidents. 

Su" James A. Youl, K.C.M.G. 
Sir Frederick Young, K.C.M.G. 

Councillors, 

Sir Charles Cliflford, Bart. 

Sir John Coode, K.C.M.G. 

Mr. F. H. Dangar. 

General Sir H. C. B. Daubeney, G.C.B. 

Mr. C. Washington Eves, C.M.G. 

Mr. W. Maynard Farmer. 

Mr. R. J. Jefiray. 

Lieut.-General Sir W. F. D. Jervois, G.C.M.G., C.B. 

Mr. H. J. Jourdain, C.M.G. 

Mr. William Keswick. 

Lieut.-General R. W. Lowry, C.B. 

Mr. J. R. Mosse. 

Mr. John Paterson. 

Dr. John Rae, F.R.S. 

Sir Saul Samuel, K.C.M.G., C.B. 

Sir Francis Villeneuve Smith. 

Sir Charles E. F. Stirling, Bart. 
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EDUCATIONAL SEEIES UNDEE THE AUSPICES 
OP THE EOYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE. 

History of the Dominion of Canada. 
By the Rev. W. Parr Greswell, M.A., F.R.C.L 

There can be no donbt that such a work as Mr. Greswell' s recent 
"History of the Dominion of Canada," produced under the auspices of 
the Boyal Colonial Institute, is an additional bond of union between the 
Mother Country and her dependencies across the sea. — Times, 

The volume is published under the auspices of the Boyal Colonial 
Institute, and by the Clarendon Press, and it is the first of a series which 
are intended to illustrate the progress of the three great groups of Colonies 
of North America, South Africa, and Australasia. It is mainly intended 
for the public schools, and has been supervised by the members of the 
Educational Committee of the Colonial Institute, a well-composed body, 
the Canadian members of which had something to do with the present 
work. . . . Mr. Greswell's History of Canada is excellent, and is illus- 
trated by good maps. — Athen<BUin. 

Always remembering that Canada, as it now stands, is not merely a 
Colony, but a notable portion of a vast Colonial Empire, Mr. Greswell points 
out the need for reciprocity of knowledge between England and her self- 
governing dependencies, and between the groups of dependencies, as a 
prelude to a closer union, and shows how the problem of federalism 
under the constitutional monarchy of England is more fcilly solved in the 
Dominion than elsewhere. — Bookseller. 

Mr. Greswell has coped with the difficulties of the case in a highly 
satisfactory manner, and the result is an excellent book, well worth 
perusal for the mass of information given both in the body of the work 
and numerous appendices, supplemented by good maps and an exhaustive 
analysis of contents, and an index to the whole. — Bradford Observer. 

It has distinct merits. The story is told clearly from the very begin- 
ning of French colonisation in Canada up to the granting of the Federal 
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Constitntion, and the creation of the Provinces of Manitoba and British 
Columbia. ... As supplying a shorter account than Mr. Eingsford's 
"History of Canada," we hope that the book will be widely read.— 
Murray's Magazine, 

Mr. Greswell's book follows that by Mr. C. Washington Eves on the 
West Indies, which was published a few months ago, and is the first of a 
series designed to illustrate the progress of the great self-governing groups 
of Colonies in Axnerica, Africa, and Australasia. The advent of the 
present series will no doubt be welcomed by those engaged in tuition, 
who have long complained of the want of concise and trustworthy text- 
books dealing with our Colonial Empire and suitable for school use. — 
Colonies and India. 

The work is well done, and those who desire a sound reliable history 
of our great Colony could not do better than procure the book.— CAm^ian 
Glohe. 

The time has come when a higher, broader, and more critical knowledge 
of our kinsmen in Greater Britain is demanded, and this book is a valuable 
pioneer in this growing necessity of Imperial life. Just now the public 
will read with additional interest the notes on the history and geography 
of Newfoundland, a Colony which, though politically distinct, is neverthe- 
less closely connected with the Dominion of Canada. As a school book 
for elder boys this volume is invalable. — Engla/nd. 

The project is one that deserves encouragement. In our educational 
curriculum the history of our Colonies, apart from that of the Mother 
Country, has hitherto found no place. — Qlaagow Herald, 

This scholarly volume, is, we understand, one of the first productions 
brought out under the system recently inaugurated by the Council of 
the Koyal Colonial Institute to which we referred not long ago ; and that 
body is to be congratulated on its share in introducing to the public so 
excellent a work. We trust future productions under the same auspices 
may maintain the high standard here set. — Imperial Federation League 
Journal, 

The chief cause of the too general neglect of colonial history is that it is 
not often brought before us in books at once trustworthy, interesting, and 
of moderate size. This seems no longer likely to be the case ; for the 
volume before us, which answers those requirements, is to be followed by 
two others on the Colonies of South Africa and Australasia. Mr. Greswell 
has done his work well. — Journal of Education, 

A short but lucid study of the history of the Dominion of Canada, 
intended primarily for educational purposes as a text-book in schools and 
colleges, written with a breadth of view and literary ability which are 
likely to win for it a much wider welcome. — Leeds Mercury, 

As an authentic history of one of the most interesting possessions of the 
British Empire the volume may be serviceable, not only to the general 
reader, but also to the higher classes of schools where a knowledge of oiur 
Colonies is valuable. — Liverpool Post, 
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The volume is intended for educational purposes, especially for the 
use of higher classes in public schools, but it will be of ^eat service to 
all who wish to study the history of Canada. Mr. Greswell, has, in fact, 
made his book a cyclopaedia of information on British colonisation. — 
London Qua/rterly Review, 

, The volume leaves little to be desired in execution, and may readily be 
turned to present use. — Ltterary World. 

Mr. Greswell has done his best to show us in plain fact the circum- 
stances under which the Dominion has sprung up, and in which it is now 
growing into a great State, and it is to be hoped that his little book will 
meet with a hearty welcome on both sides of the Atlantic. — Manchester 
Guar diem. 

In no respect do the relations of Canada' with the Mother Country, as 
they are to-day, compare more favourably with those relations as they 
used to be than in the earnest and growing desire of Englishmen to 
become acquainted with our history, geography, resources, and aspirations. 
In bringing about this result, the Boyal Colonial Institute has had a share 
which merits our grateful recognition. It is not Canada alone that has 
benefited by its enlightened, generous, and comprehensive patriotism. 
There is not an islet over which the British flag floats that has not in some 
shape or other profited by its meetings. Fiji, Guiana, the Falkland Islands, 
the Straits Settlements, Hong Kong — these and other of the minor posses- 
sions of the Crown have engaged the thoughts of its members as well as 
India and Canada and Australasia. No Colony or group of Colonies, how- 
ever apparently insignificant to the great outside world, can complain of 
neglect, or can reproach the officers of the Institute with declkdng to 
hear what its representatives had to say on its behalf. But a glance at 
the list of published papers will show that Canada has especial reason for 
thankfulness to the Institute. . . . Mr. Greswell*s book is certainly an inter- 
esting addition to the already pretty long list of histories of Canada. Mr. 
Greswell has made good use of the sources of information within his reach, 
some of which, as the papers read before the Institute, are ample and trust- 
worthy as to the subjects of which they treat His style is easy and polished, 
and in the elucidation of his theme he has brought to bear a wide range 
of general reading. We welcome its appearance as fresh evidence that 
Canada is attractive in England, and have pleasure in commending it to 
our readers. — Montreal Gazette, 

The work should be on the shelves of every public library. — People, 

A better book within its limits could not be desired.— J^o^^iw^/wtw 
Chia/rdiam, 

Mr. Greswell, in his appendix, presents a large gathering of important 
data, not easily to be found accessible elsewhere ; and we do not doubt 
that the book, so full, yet so minute in many respects, can only have the 
effect of awakening in the hearts of the new generation a deep and abiding 
interest in Canada and the Great West. — Nonconformist, 

The history of Canada well deserved to be written, and Mr. Greswell' s 
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volume must be allowed to be a thorough, painstaking, and carefdl effort. 
He has taken a sufficiently broad view of his subject, and not content 
with giving us the mere annals of the great Dominion, has considered its 
colonisation and development in relation to the Imperial growth of Great 
Britain. — Newcastle Leader, 

It will be read, and it deserves to be read, chiefly for the political know* 
ledge of Canada and of the development of Colonial Government which it 
brings easily within the reach of many ; for only upon a broad base of such 
knowledge among men at home can a real federation be built. — Scotaman, 

A most acceptable service in the cause of public enlightenment is being 
rendered by the Educational Committee of the Royal Colonial Institute 
in promoting the issue of a series of works illustrative of the history of 
our self-governing Colonies. Mr. Greswell takes occasion to discuss the 
relations between the Canadian Dominion and the United States, and 
assigns some strong reasons why the latter should continue to prefer 
federal relations with Great Britain to absorption into the Bepublic. — 
Scottish Leader. 

It is a work which comes fittingly at a time when the eyes of England 
are intent on a further great stride in colonisation. Altogether a book to 
be conmaended for its purpose and for the ability and lucidity with which 
that purpose is accomplished. — Sheffield Telegraph, 

There are many features in this book which make it unusually interest- 
ing. — Toronto Empire. 

This volume is issued under the auspices of the Boyal Colonial Institute. 
This should suffice as a guarantee of its general excellence. — Young Men* a 
Review, 

AVe would gladly see Mr. Greswell's volume and those which are to 
follow it in daily use in every college and school in the United Kingdom. 
We have hitherto kept ourselves too much to the history of our own little 
isles, forgetful of the fiEhct that the Britains beyond the seas also have 
histories full of lessons for our enlightenment. — Dadly Chronicle. 

If the series maintains the high standard of excellence displayed in the 
present volume it will prove a valuable aid to the study of our Colonial 
Empire. — St. Ja/mes^s Gazette. 

The Boyal Colonial Institute, in acting as godfiebther or godmother to 
this family of publications, has established another claim to be regarded 
as a potent factor in working out the destiny of Great Britain and her 
Colonies. By placing such books on our school lists, an important step 
will be taken towards dispelling the ignorance which has been so 
frequently fatal in the past, and which, even up to the present, tends to 
jeopardise Imperial interests in the Colonies. — CaTutdian Qaeette, 
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Geography of the Dominion of Canada and Newfoundland, 
By the Bev. W. Pabr Gbeswell, M.A., F.R.C.L 

The volume is a healthy sign of the increasing interest taken by the 
people of the Mother Country in colonial affairs and colonial questions. — 
Times. 

One of the best works of the kind published. The book is not a mere 
compilation of facts, but also a real geographical study which, thoroughly 
mastered, will make the vast extent of our North American Empire 
familiar to, and realisable by, the intelligent reader. — Nottingham 
Ouardia/n, 

, . . This is a book which cannot fail to be useful to students, teachers, 
and traders with ourliVestern Colonies. — Scottish Leader, 

This is a fairly interesting and concise geographical study of Canada and 
Newfoundland, and is intended to form a supplement to the brief his- 
torical study of those two countries which was lately issued from the 
Clarendon Press. It is a useful little work. — Colonies a/nd India. 

It has evidently been most carefully compiled, is well up to date, and 
contains a vast mass of information that will be new to most readers. — 
Bookseller. 

This work has been prepared in furtherance of the excellent scheme of 
the Eoyal Colonial Institute to supply schools with the latest and most 
trustworthy information concerning Greater Britain beyond the seas. It is 
uniform with and supplementary to the short history of these countries 
recently issued by the Clarendon Press. — Review of Reviews. 

It enables the reader to iomn an accurate idea of the wealth, extent, and 
resources of the country. Not only are the physical features and climate 
of Canada and Newfoundland given, but there are excellent articles on the 
industries, the social progress, and the wealth of the Dominion and the 
Island. — Manchester Cowrier, 

The arrangement of the matter in well-defined paragraph form is cal- 
culated to increase the usefulness of the volume both for educational and 
reference purposes, and no effort would seem to have been spared to ensure 
accuracy. The Newfoundland chapter should especially prove of service 
at a time when the affairs of our oldest Colony occupy so much of the 
thoughts of British statesmen. — Caruidian Gazette. 

Special books treating of individual countries are multiplying. This 
production is one of the most interesting, for it combines beauty of style 
with ample treatment ; and while a large body of material is offered, the 
drier details are grouped together, and the reader led on by a series of 
charming descriptions. — Journal of Education. 

The information, carefully collected up to date as to climate and popu- 
lation, will be valuable to the merchant as well as to the emigrant and 
student. The book will probably be as popular in Canada itself as it ought 
to be on this side of the YfoXQi,— Bedford Observer. 
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Tho Eoyal Colonial Institute is doing good service to the Empire in the 
publication of a series of volumes relating to the historical development of 
the several British Colonies. This work is so skilfully put together and 
so full of interest that many editions may safely be predicted for it. — 
Cape Times, 

It is an elaborate and carefully written treatise on Canadian geography, 
in ten chapters. This book, published under the auspices of the Boyal 
Colonial Institute, will be most helpful to all who intend going to Canada, 
or who seek information regarding that important gem in the Imperial 
Crown of Great Britain. — Asiatic Quarterly Beview. 

On the whole the book reads smoothly, and the descriptions of sites and 
scenery are well chosen and graphic. The distribution of the population 
is treated admirably, and contrasted in a singularly able manner with that 
prevailing in the Australian Colonies. Mr. Greswell has evidently spared 
no pains to secure the most recent and exact statistics of the various pro- 
vinces, and to put them together in a way calculated to attract and 
inform the intending emigrant. — Scottish Geographical Magazine. 

The author has, in a comparatively small compass, compressed a ' 
quantity of valuable information, and at the same time succeeded in 
avoiding the tendency peculiar to writers on kindred subjects, to digress 
and bore the reader with a needless amounb of comment on various things 
quite out of place in a work of this character.— Jfcrcan^ Guc^dian, 
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ROYAL COLONIAL INSTITUTE, 

OF 

^tr Ulajcstns giojial C|)arttr at |umparatioiu 

DATED 26th SEPTEMBER, 1882. 



(Qtttortdt by the Grace of God, of the United King- 
dom of Great Britain and Ireland Queen, Defender of the 
Faith, Empress of India, -Co all tD tofjOllt these Presents 
shall come Greeting. 

W^gttA^ His Royal Highness Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, K.G., and His Grace the Duke of 
Manchester, K,P., have by their Petition, humbly 
represented to Us that they are respectively the Presi- 
dent and Chairman of the Council of a Society esta- 
blished in the year one thousand eight hundred and 
sixty-eight, and called by Our Royal Authority the 
Royal Colonial Institute, the objects of which Society 
are in various ways, and in particular by means of a 

z2 
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place of Meeting, Library and Museum, and by reading 
papers, holding discussions, and undertaking scientific 
and other inquiries, as in the said Petition mentioned, 
to promote the increase and diffusion of knowledge 
respecting as well Our Colonies, Dependencies and 
Possessions, as Our Indian Empire, and the preservation 
of a permanent union between the Mother Country and 
the various parts of the British Empire, and that it 
would enable the said objects to be more effectually 
attained, and would be for the public advantage if We 
granted to His Royal Highness Albert Edward, 
Prince of Wales, E.G., William Drogo Montagu, 
Duke of Manchester, K.P., and the other Fellows of 
the said Society, Our Royal Charter of Incorporation. 

5llntl toljCtWiS it has been represented to Us that the 
said Society has, since its establishment, sedulously- 
pursued the objects for which it was founded by collect- 
ing and diffusing information ; by publishing a Journal 
of Transactions ; by collecting a Library of Works 
relating to the British Colonies, Dependencies and 
Possessions, and to India ; by forming a Museum of 
Colonial and Indian productions and manufactures ; 
and by undertaking from time to time scientific, literary, 
statistical, and other inquiries relating to Colonial and 
Indian Matters, and publishing the results thereof. 

I^Ob) hnob) ^t that We, being desirous of encourag- 
ing a design so laudable and salutary, of Our especial 
grace, certain knowledge and mere motion, have willed, 
granted and declared, and bO by these presents for Us, 
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Our heirs and successors, will, grant and declare in 
manner following, that is to say : — 

1. His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince 
OF Wales, and His Grace the Duke of Manchester, 
and such other of Our Loving Subjects as now are 
Fellows of the said Society, or shall from time to time 
be duly admitted Fellows thereof, and their successors, 
are hereby constituted, and shall for ever hereafter be by 
virtue of these presents one body politic and corporate 
by the name of the Royal Colonial Institute, and for 
the purposes aforesaid, and by the name aforesaid, shall 
have perpetual succession and a Common Seal, with 
full power and authority to alter, vary, break, and renew 
the same at their discretion, and by the same name to 
sue and be sued in every Court of Us, Our heirs and 
successors, and be for ever able and capable in the law 
to purchase, receive, possess, hold and enjoy to them 
and their successors, any goods and chattels whatsoever, 
and to act in all the concerns of the said body politic 
and corporate as effectually for all purposes as any 
other of Our liege subjects, or any other body politic or 
corporate in the United Kingdom, not being under any 
disability, might do in their respective concerns. 

2. €^t iHopai Colonwl Sl^titllte (in this Charter 
hereinafter called the Institute) may, notwithstanding 
the statutes of mortmain, take, purchase, hold and enjoy 
to them and their successors a Hall, or House, and any 
such messuages or hereditaments of any tenure as may 
be necessary for carrying out the purposes of the 
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Institute, but so that the yearly value thereof to be 
computed at the rack rent which might be gotten for the 
same at the time of the purchase or other acquisition, 
and including the site of the said Hall, or House, do 
not exceed in the whole the sum of Ten Thousand 
Pounds. 3llnb Wt bo hereby grant Our especial 
Licence and authority unto all and every person and 
persons, bodies politic and corporate (otherwise com- 
petent), to grant, sell, alien and convey in mortmain 
unto and to the use of the Institute and their successors 
any messuages or hereditaments not exceeding the 
annual value aforesaid. 

3. <C|^ete shall be a Council of the Institute, and the 
said Council and General Meetings of the Fellows to be 
held in accordance with this Our Charter shall, subject 
to the provisions of this Our Charter, have the entire 
management and direction of the concerns of the 
Institute. 

4. ^^tCt shall be a President, Vice-Presidents, a 
Treasurer, and a Secretary of the Institute. The 
Council shall consist of the President, Vice-Presidents, 
and not less than twenty Councillors ; and the Secretary, 
if honorary. 

5. His Royal Highness Albert Edward, Prince 
OF Wales, shall be the first President of the Institute, 
and the other persons now being Vice- Presidents and 
Members of the Council of the Institute shall be the 
first Members of the Council, and shall continue such 
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until an dection of Officers is made under these 
presents. 

6. % General Meeting of the Fellows of the Institute 
shall be held once in every year, or oftener, and may 
be adjourned from time to time, if necessary, for the 
following purposes, or any of them : — 

(a) The election of the President, Vice-Presidents, 
Treasurer, and other Members of the Council. 

(b) The making, repeal, or amendment of rules 
and bye-laws for the Government of the Institute, 
for the regulation of its proceedings, for the 
admission or expulsion of Fellows, for the fixing 
of the number and functions of the Officers of the 
Institute, and for the management of its property 
and business generally. 

(c) The passing of any other necessary or proper 
resolution or regulation concerning the aflfairs of 
the Institute. 

7. Cl^e General Meetings and adjourned General 
Meetings of the Institute shall take place (subject to 
the rules of the Institute and to any power of convening 
or demanding a Special General Meeting thereby given) 
at such times as may be fixed by the Council. 

8. 'CIjC existing rules of the Institute, so far as not 
inconsistent with these presents, shall continue in force 
untU and except so far as they are altered by any 
General Meeting. 
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9. Cl^e Council shall have the sole management of 
the income, funds, and property of the Institute, and 
may manage and superintend all other aflfairs of the 
Institute, and appoint and dismiss at their pleasure all 
salaried and other officers, attendants and servants as 
they may think fit, and may, subject to these presents 
and the rules of the Institute, do all such things as 
shall appear to them necessary and expedient for 
giving effect to the objects of the Institute. 

10. ^^t Council shall once in every year present to 
a General Meeting a report of the proceedings of the 
Institute, together with a statement of the receipts and 
expenditure, and of the financial position of the Institute, 
and every Fellow of the Institute may, at reasonable 
times to be fixed by the Council, examine the accounts 
of the Institute. 

11. CIjC Council may, with the approval of a General 
Meeting, from time to time appoint fit persons to be 
Trustees of any part of the real or personal property of 
the Institute, and may make or direct any transfer of 
such property necessary for the purposes of the trust, 
or may at their discretion take in the corporate name of 
the Institute Conveyances or Transfers of any property 
capable of being held in that name. Provided that no 
sale, mortgage, incumbrance or other disposition of any 
hereditaments belonging to the Institute shall be made 
unless with the approval of a General Meeting. 

12. 0n mule, 25pc«*lato, lUeiorolution or other 

proceeding shall be made or had by the Institute, or 
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any Meeting thereof, or by the Council, contrary to- the 
Greneral Scope or true intent and meaning of this Our 
Charter, or the laws or statutes of Our Realm, and 
anything done contrary to this present clause shall be 
void. 

^Xl WittiC0^ whereof We have caused these Our 
Letters to be made Patent. 

WitXtt^^ Ourself at Our Palace at Westminster, the 
Twenty-sixth of September in the Forty-sixth year of 
Our Reign. 




CARDEW. 
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(Those marked * are Honorary Fellows.) 
(Those marked f haye compounded for life.) 
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and Haddo House, Aberdeen. 
Abraham, Augustus B., Reform Club, Pall Mall, 8,W, 
f AcLANB, Captain William A.D., K.N., Broad Street, Oaford; and Junior 

United Service Club, Charles Street, S, W. 
f Adam, Sir Charles E., Bart., 3 New Square, Lincoln^ 9 Inn, W.C; and 
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Adams, Jambs, 9 Gracechurch Street, E,C, 
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Aitchison, William, Gore Lodge, Bumham, Maidenhead, 
AiTKEN, Alexander M., 3 Ihmple Gardens, E,C, 
Albemarle, The Eight Hon. the Earl of, K.C.M.G., 66 Princes Gate, 

S.W. 
Alcock, John, 111 Cambridge Gardens, North Kensington, W, 
f Aldbnhotbn, Joseph Frank, St, Dunstan^s Buildings, St, Bunstan's 

HUl, E.C, 
Alexander, James, 14 Astwood Road, South Kensington, S.JV, 
Alger, John, 5 Glendower Place, S. W. 
Allan, John, 5 Mark Lane, E.C, 
Allen, Charles H., 17 Well Walk, Hampstead, N,W, 
Allport, W. M., 63 St. James's Street, S,W, 
Allsup, William James, F.E.A.S., 14 Finsbury Circus^ E,C. 
Anderson, A. W., Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 
fANDBRSON, Edward E., care of Messrs, Murray, Rogers, ^ Co., Dunedin, 

New Zealand, 
Anderson, Sir Jambs, Eastern Telegraph Company, Limited, Winchester 

House, 60 Old Broad Street, E,C, 
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Andebson, Johk Eingdon, 6 Cleveland Square, Hyde Park, W, ; and 16 

St. Helen's Place, E,C. 
Ain>EB80N, W. Herbbbt, Rupert Lodge, Bumham, Maidenhead, 
Andebsox, W. J., 34 Westbourne Terrace, W. 
Ansdbll, Cabbol W., Farm Field, Horley, Surrey, 
Afplebt, Chablbs, 89 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Abbdthnot, Libut.-Colonbl G., R.A., 6 Belgrave Place, 8.W.; and 

Carlton Club, S.W. 
Abbuthnot, Jambs W., care of Bank of South Australia, 31 Lombard 

Street, E.C. 
Abchkb, Thomas, C.M.G., 8 CoUege Gardens, Lulwich, S.E. 
Abqyll, His Gbacb the Bukb op, KG-., K.T., Argyll Lodge, Campden 

Hill, Kensington, W. 
t Armitaob, Jambs Robebtson, 79 St. Georges Road, S, W. 
Abmttage, Gbobqe, 69 (Queen's Gate, S. W. 
Abmttage, G. F., 17 Observatory Avenue, Kensington, W. 
t Abmttage, Oscab Febdinand, M.A., 69 Queen's Gate, S.W. ; and 

Isthmian Club, Piccadilly, S.W. 
Abnott, David T., Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
AsHBUBT, Jambs, Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W.; and 6 Eastern Terrace^ 

Brighton. 
AsHBT, Captain William, 20 Elsvoorthy Road, Primrose Hill Road, N. W. 
AsHLBT, Thb Right Hon. Eybltn, 61 Cadogan Place, S.W. ; and 2 Hare 

Court, Temple, E.C. 
fAsHMAN, Rev. J. Williams, M.A., M.D., National aub, Whitehall 

Gardens, S. W. ; and Bella Vista, Mount Park, Harrow-on-the-HUl. 
AsH"WooD, John, care of Messrs. Cox j" Co., 16 Charing Cross, S.W. 
AsTLB, W. G. Devon, 8 Finch Lane, E.C. 

fAsTLBFOBD, JosBpH, National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, S. W. 
fATKiNSON, Chables E., Algoa Lodge, Beckenham, Kent. 
Atkinson, Fbbdebic W., 6 Dawson Place, Bayswater, W. 
Attleb, Hbnbt, 10 Billiter Square, EC. 
Aubbbtin, John James, 33 Duke Street, St. James's, S. W. 
Austin, Hugh W., 34 Shooter's Hill Road, Blackheath, S.E. 
Austin, Thb Ven. Abchbeacon F. W., M.A., Coulison Rectory, Westbury, 

Wilts. 



Badcock, Phiup, 4 Aldridge Road, Bayswater, W. 

Baden-Powell, Sib Ghoboe S., K.C.M.G., M.P., M.A,, F.R.A.S., F.SJS.. 

8 St. George's Place, Hyde Park Comer, S. W, 
Bailey, Fbank, 69 Mark Lane, E.C. 
Baillie, Jakes R., Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 
fBAiLLiB, RicuABD H., Royal Thames Yacht Club, Albemarle Street, W. 
fBAiLWABD, A. W., 3 Cheync Walk, Chelsea, S.W. 
tBALDWiN, Alfbed, Wtldcn House, near Stourport. 
Balfoue, B. R., Townley Hall, Drogheda, Ireland. 
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Year of 
Electiou. 

1878 

1885 

65 1881 

1891 

1880 

1889 

1800 

70 1877 

1884 
1868 
1883 
1888 
75 1887 

1884 
1886 





1885 




1879 


80 


1800 




1890 




1890 




1884 




1890 


85 


1886 



1884 
1876 

1889 
1882 
90 1883 
1884 
1879 
1883 

1885 
95 1878 
1886 
1890 
1883 
1874 
100 1890 
1886 
1891 



Balfoub, John, 13 Queen's Gate Place ^ 8,W, 

Balme, Charles^ 61 Basin ff hall Street, E,C. 

tBANKS, Edwin Hodge, High Moor, Wigton, Cumberland, 

Bannkbman, Geo roe L., 1 Stirling Mansions, Canfield Gardens, South 
Hampstead, N.W,; and 3 Pump Court, Temple, E.C, 

Barclay, Sir Colvilub A. D., Bart., C.M.G., 11 Rue Francois 1"', 
Champs Elgsies, Paris, 

fBARiNG-GouiD, F., Holmrookf Tunhridge Wells. 

Barker, George, 78 South fiegent Street, Lancaster. 

Barklt, Sir Hbnrt, G.C.M.G., K.C.B., 1 Bina Gardens, South Kensing- 
ton, S.W. 

Barnard, H. Wtndham, 118 PaU Mall, S.IV, 

Barr, E. G., 76 Holland Park, Kensington, W. 

Barratt, Walter, Ketley Abhey, Hants. 

Barrt, James, Tezpor, Worthing ; and 110 Cannon Street, E.C. 

Baxter, Alexander B., Australian Joint Stock Bank, 2 Kiiig William 
Street, E.C. 

Baxter, Charles E., 24 Ryder Street, S,W, 

fBAZLEY, Gardner Sbbastun, Hatherop Castle, Fairford, Gloucester- 
shire, 

Bbadon, Bobbrt J., Queen Anne Cottage, Keswick Road, Putney, S. W, 

Bbalet, Samuel, 20 Pembridge Gardens, W, 

Bean, Edwin, M.A. Oxen., care of Bank of ^exo South Wales, 64 Old 
Broad Street, E.C. 

BsABB, Professor T. Hudson, B.Sc, Park House, King's Road, Richmond, 
S,W, 

Bearb, Samuel Pratbr, The Oaks, Thorpe, Norwich. 

Beattib, Wm. Copland, Rothiemay House, Banffshire, N.B, 

Beauchamp, Hbnrt Herron, 146 Cromwell Road, 8.W, 

Bbauchamp, Horatio, care of Messrs, F, A. EdeUten 4' ^"^m 9 ^^^ Broad 
Street, E.C, 

Bedwbll, Commander E. P., R.N., Rushet House, Chcam, Surrey, 

Breton, Henry C. (Agent-General for British Columbia), 9 Maresfwld 
Gardens, Hampstead, K,W. ; and 33 Finsbury Circus, E.C. 

Begg, F. Faithfull, Bartholomew House, E.C. 

Belcher, Rbv. Brymkr, Bodiam Vicarage, Hawkhurst. 

Bblfibld, Herbert, Palace Lodge, Crediton, Devon, 

Belorayb, Dalrymplb J., 6 Hare Court, Temple, E.C. 

tBBLL, D. W., 14 MUton Street, E.C. 

Bell, Sir Francis Dillon, K.C.M.G., C.B. (Agent-Goneral for New 
Zealand), 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 

Bell, Mackenzie, F.R.S.L., Elmstead, Carlton Road, Putney, S.W. 

Bell, John, 13 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 

fBELL, Thomas, 14 MUton Street, EC. 

Bell, Thomas, 15 Upper Park Road, Haverstock Hill, N.W, 

Bell, Major William Morrison, 40 PaU Mall, S. W. 

Benjamin, Louis Alfred, 114 Sutherland Avenue, Maida Vale, W, 

Bennett, Jambs, 1 Northumberland Avenue, Putney, S. W, 

t Benson, Arthur H., 62 Ludgate Hill, E.C. 

Benson, Major F. W. (17th Lancers), Cavalry Club, 127 Piccadilly, W, 
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1887 




1383 


105 


1888 




1884 




1881 




1886 




1880 


no 


1885 




1889 




1868 




1890 




1878 


"5 


1887 




1890 




1883 




1868 




1883 


120 


1890 



1889 

1877 

1885 

1885 

125 1882 

1882 

1890 
1883 

1873 
130 1887 

1891 
1883 
1883 
1886 

135 1889 
1890 
1886 
1882 
1882 

140 1881 
1389 



Royal Colonial Institute, 

Bbbbt, Sib Gbahav, K.C.M.G. (Agent-General for Victoria), 15 Victoria 

Street, 8.W. 
fBETHBLL, Chables,. ElUstMre House, Templeton Place, EarVs Court, 8, V, 
Bethbll, Ck>MHAND£B G. R.,K.N., M.P., 43 Curzon Street, Mayfair^ W. ; 

and, Rise, Holdemess, Yorkshire. 
Brvan, Fbancis Augustus, 59 Princes Gate, S. W, 
Bevan, Willum Abminb, City of London Club, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Bbwick, Thomas J., Suffolk House, Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C, 
BiDDiscoMBB, J. R., 76 Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, S.E,; and 101 LeadenhaU 

Street, E.C 
Bill, Chablks, J.P., Farley Hall, near Cheadle, Staffordshire, 
BiLLiNQUUBST, H. F., London ^ Westminster Bank, Lothbury, E.C, 
BiBCH, Sib Abthub N., K.C.M.G., Bank of England, Burlington Gar- 
dens, W. 
BiBKiNBHAW, Abtiiub H., A.M.In8t.C.E., care of Messrs. H. S. King ^ Co., 

^b Pall MaM, S.W. 
BisciiOFF, Chablbs, 23 Wesiboume Square, W. 
Black, Surgbon-Majob Wm. Galt, 2 George Square, Edinburgh. 
Blackwood, Qbobgb R., Isthmian Club, Piccadilly, S.W, 
Blackwood, John H., 16 Seymour Street, Poriman Square, W. 
Blaine, D. P., 18 St. Swithin's Lane, E.C. 
Bleckly, Chablbs Abnold, 61 King William Street, E.C, 
Bliss, Hbnbt, 13 Sun Street, Finery, E.C; and Oak Lawn, Oakleigh 

Park, N, 
Bliss, Lewis H., 88 Philbeach Gardens, S, W. ; and 6 Laurence Pountna/ 

Lane, E.C, 
Bltth, Sib Abthub, K.C.M.G., C.B. (Agent-General for South Australia), 

15 Victoria Street, S.W, 
Bltth, William, 8 Great Winchester Street, E.C, 
BoHM, William, 23 Old Jewry, E,C, 
Bolung, Fbancis, 2 Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C. 
Bompas, Henbt Mason, Q.C, M.A., LL.B., Abingdon House, Greenhill 

Boad; Hampstead, N.W. 
Bond, Fbank W., II7 LeadenhaU Street, E.C. 
BoNNEY, Fbedebic, Colton House, near Bugeley ; and Oriental Club, 

Hanover Square, W. 
BoNWiCK, Jambs, Yarra Yarra, South Vale, Upper Norwood, S.E. 
BooKEB, Gbobgb W., Bathavon, West Chislehurst Park, Eltham ; and 

Mercantile Bank of Australia, 39 Lombard Street, E. C. 
Booth, Edwin, 24 Jewin Crescent, E.C. 
BoBTHWicK, SiB Algbbnon, Bart., M.P., 139 Piccadilly, W. 
fBoBTON, Rhv. N. a. B., M.A., Burwell Vicarage, Cambridge. 
fBosi'OCK, Hewitt, The Hermitage, Walton Heath, Epsom. 
■fBosTocK, Samuel, Brunt^field, Beckenham, Kent. 
BoswELL, W. A., 2 Redesdale Street, Tedworth Square, S.W. 
BouLT, Wm. Holkeb, 23 Great St. Helen's, E.C. 
fBouLTON, Habold E., M.A., Copped Hall, Totteridge, Herts. 
f BouLTON, S. B., Copped Hall, Totteridge, Herts. 
Boubne, Henby, Bosemoifnt, Mead Vale, Bedhill, Surrey. 
BouBNE, H. R. Fox, 41 Priory Uoad, Bedford Park, Chiswick. 
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Tear of 
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1878 

1881 

1886 

145 1B81 

1881 

1887 

1883 

1889 

150 1884 
1885 
1878 

1889 

1881 
155 1884 

1882 

1886 
1884 
1869 
160 1889 
1878 

1890 

1874 

1884 

165 1881 

1880 
1879 

1888 
1887 

170 1882 
1881 
1884 
1874 
1886 

175 1890 
1885 
1881 
1884 



BouBNB, Stephen, F.S.S., WaUington, Surrey, 

BowBN, KiQHT Hon. Sir Gbobgb F., G.C.M.G., 75 Cadogan Sqtuire, 8.W. 

BowBiNO, Aloeenon C, 30 Eaton Plaoe^ 8. W, 

Boyd, James R., Devonshire Club, 8L James's Street, 8. W. 

Boyle, Lionel R. C, 80 Lomhard Street, E. C. ; and Army and Navy Club, 

Bbadbebbt, Thomas R., 8 Finch Lane^ E. C. 

Bbaddell, Thomas, C.M.G., 17 Glashury Road, West Kensington, W. 

Bbaddon, Sir Edward N. C, K.C.M.G. (Agent-General for Tasmania), 5 

Victoria Street, S.W. 
Bradford, Francis Richard. 

Brandon, Henry, Endsleigh, Carlton Road, Putney, 8. W. 
Brassey, The Right Hon. Lord, K.C.B., 24 Park Lane, W, ; and Norman- 
hurst Court, Battle, 
Brassey, Thb Hon. Thomas Allnutt, 51 Charles Street, Berkeley Square, 

W.; and Battle. 
Brex, John George, 59 Gresham Street, E. C. 
Bright, Charles E., C.M.G., 16 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, 

8. W. ; and Wyndham Clvh, 8. W, 
Bright, Samuel, 5 Huskisson Street, Liverpool ; and Raleigh Club, Regent 

Street, S.W. 
Briscoe, William Arthur, St. James's Palace Chambers, Ryder Street, 8, W, 
Bristow, H. J., The Mount, Upton, Bexley, Kent. 
Broad, Charles Henry, Castle View, Weybridge, Surrey. 
Bbocklbhurst, Edward, J.P., Kinnersley Manor, Reigate. 
Brodribb, Kbnric E., care of Bank of Australasia, 4 Threadneedlc 

Street, E.C. 
Beodziak, a., 27 Randolph Crescent, Maida Vale, W, ; and 8 Wool 

Exchange, E.C. 
Bbooden, James, Seabank House, Porthcawl, near Bridgend, Glamorgan- 
shire. 
Brooke, Major-General Edward, R.E., 65 Wynnstay Gardens, W.; 

and United Service Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
fBaooKES, T. W. (late M.L.C., Bengal), The Grange, Nightingale Lane, 

Clapham,S.W. 
Brooks, Henry, Mount Grove, Greenhill Road, Hampstead, N,W, 
tBROOKS, Herbert, 9 Hyde Park Square, W. ; and St. Peter's Chambers, 

Comhill, E.C. 
Brooks, H. Tabor, St, Peter's Chambers, Comhill, E.C. 
Brooks, Sir Willum Cunlifpb, Bart., M.P., 6 Grosvenor Square, W, ; 

and Forest of Glen-Tana, Aboyne, N.B, 
Brown, Alexander M., M.D., 104 Adelaide Road, Hampstead, N.W. 
Brown, Alfred H., St, Elmo, Calverley Park Gardens. Tunhridge Wells. 
Brown, Arthur, St. Elmo, Calverley Park Gardens, Tunhridge Wells. 
Brown, Charles, 135 Wool Exchange, Coleman Street, E.C. 
Brown, George, London and South African Exploration Co., Limited, 

19 Finsbury Circus, E.C; and Brentwood. 
Brown, J. Dbysdale, 2 Paper Buildings, Temple, E.C. 
Brown, Oswald, M.Inst. C.E., 28 Victoria Street, S.W, 
Brown, Thomas, 67 Cochrane Street, Glasgow. 
Brown, Thomas, 47 Lancaster Gate, W, 
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Year of 
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1886 


l8o 


1882 




1883 




1887 




1879 




1883 


185 


1877 




1876 




1887 




1884 




1889 


190 


1886 




1885 




1871 




1886 




1890 


195 


1885 




1890 




1889 




1889 




1882 


200 


1887 



1878 

1881 
1886 
1889 
205 1881 
1880 
1890 

1887 

1882 

210 1881 

1889 

1880 
1868 

1891 

215 1888 
1883 
1880 
1885 
1886 

220 1885 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

Browne, Sib Benjamin Ghapuan, Westacres, Newcustle'on-Tyne, 

Browne, Hutchinson H., J.P., Moor Close^ Binjieldy Berks. 

Bbowne, John Harris, Adelaide Club, South Australia, 

Browne, W. A., 50 Old Broad Street, E,C, 

fBttowNE, W. J., Buckland Filleigh, Higliampton, North Devon. 

Browning, Arthur Giraud, A88oe.In8t.C.£., 16 Victoria Street, 8.W. 

Browning, S. B., 101 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

Bruce, J., 19 Bayswater Terrace, Bayswater Boad, W. 

Bruce, Wm. Duff, M.Inst.C.E., 17 Victoria Street, 8.W. 

Buchanan, Benjamin, Messrs. Goldsbrough, Mort, ^ 0?., 149 Leadmha/l 

Street, B.C. 
Buchanan, Jambs, 20 Bucklersbury, E. C. 
Bull, Henry, Drove, Chichester. 

Bunch, Robert Staunton, The Cottage, Claygate, nr. Esher. 
Burgess, Edward J., Pittville House, 40 St. James's Boad, Brixton, 8. IV. 
BuRGovNE, Peter B., 6 Dowgate Hill, E.C. 

Burke, H. Farnham, Heralds' College, Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Burn, Matthew Jambs, U Old Broad Street, E.C. 
BuRNiE, Alfred, 12 Holly Village, Highgate, N. 
Burt, Frederick N., Maplecroft, Wargrave, Henley-on-Thames. 
BussEix, Thomas, 73 Queen Victoria 8ire*.t, E.C. 
BuTCHART, Robert G., 26 Favxett Street, Bedcliffe Gardens, 8. W. 
Butt, John H., Federal Bank of Australia, Limited, 18 King WtUiam 

Street, E.C. 
Buxton, Sib T. Fowbll, Bart., 14 Grosvenor Crescent, 8.W. 

Caddy, Pascoe, Holly Lodge, Elmer* s End, Kent. 

Caldecott, Rev. Alfred, M.A., St. John's College, Cambridge. 

Calvert, James, Broomleigh, Wimbledon. 

ICampbell, Allan, 21 Upper Brook Street, W. 

Campbell, Finlay, Brantridge Park, BalcoTnbe, Sussex. 

Campbell, Rev. Henry J., Priory Mansions, Priory Park Boad, Kilfmm, 

N.W. 
Campbell, Morton, Stracathro House, Brechin, Forfarshire. 
f Campbell, William, 19 Porlman S^iare, W. 
f Campbell, "W. Middleton, 23 Bood Lane, E. C. 
Campbell- Johnston, P. F., 16 5^. James's Place, 8.W. ; and Athenanm 

Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
fCAROiLL, W. W., Lancaster Lodge, Campden Hill, Kensington, W. 
■fCARLiNGFORD, TuE RiGHT HoN. LoRD, K.P., Dudbrook, Esscx ; and 

Athenaum Club, S.W. 
Carrinqton, The Right Hon. Lord, G.C.M.G., Wycombe Abbey, High 

Wycombe. 
Carruthers, John, M.Inst.C.E., 13 Victoria Street, S.W. 
Carson, Edward J., Diiton Hill Lodge, Upper Long Ditton, Surrey. 
f Carter, William H., B.A., 30 Bush Lane, Cannon Street, EC. 
Carver, W. J., 3 Oxford Square, Hyde Park, W. 
Castle, Abercrombie, 13 The Grove, Boltons, S.W. 
Cautley, Likut.-Colonbl Henry, R.E., Fort Lodge, Guernsey ; and 

Junior United Service Club, Charles Street, 8. W, 
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Tear of 
Election. 

1884 

1879 

1885 

1889 

225 1881 
1884 
1889 
1879 
1881 

230 1877 

1884 
1883 
1885 
1886 
235 1880 
1868 

1885 
1873 

1868 
240 1888 
1884 
1885 
1881 
1881 

245 1888 
1878 
1868 

1890 

1884 

250 1875 
1886 
1889 
1886 



1882 

2SS 1886 

1877 

1868 

1885 



1881 



Catford, Ebenbzbb, 146 Leadenhall Street, E.C, 

Chadwick, Osbbbt, C.E., C.M.G., Park Cottage, East Sheen, Mortlake, S, W. 

Chalunob, E. J., 7f ComuxUl Residences, Clarence Gate, N, W. 

Chaxbebs, Abthub, Briar Lea, Mortimer, Berks. 

Chambebs, Colonbl Abthttb W.| 10 Addison Gardens, Kensington, W, 

Chaxbbbs, £dwabd, RodwiU, Weyhridge. 

Chambbbs, Fbbdbbick D., 50 Fulham Park Gardens, S, W. 

Chambebs, Sib Geo bob H., 4 Mincing Lane, E,C. 

Chaxkby, Robebt Wm., 4 Cour^field Gardens, South Kensington, S. W. 

Champiow, LiEUT.-CoLOiniLPsBCT(3rd Battalion, Suffolk Regiment), Junior 
United Service Club, Charles Street, S,W, 

Chapphll, Johk, 3 The Terrace, Richmond Hill, Richmond, S, W, 

Chabrinoton, Abthub R, Buryscourt, Leigh, Reigate, 

fCHABBiKOTON, HxJOH SvEVCKR, Dove Cliff, BurUm-on-Trent. 

Cheadlb, Walteb Butleb, MJ)., 19 Portman Street, Portman Square, W, 

Cheyaueb, N., 5 Porchester Terrace, W, 

Childebb, The Rioht Hon. Huou C. E., M.P., Reform Club, Pall Mall, 
S.1V. 

CHrppENDALL, R. J., Crofllands, Lancaster, 

Choww, T. C, Glenmore, Silverhill, St, Leonards-on'Sea ; and Thatched 
House Club, St, James's Street, S.W. 

Chbistian, H.R.H. Pbince, K.G., Cumberland Lodge, Windsor Great Park, 

Chbistisow , Robert, 23 South HiU Park Gardens, Hampstead, N, W, 

Chbistmas, Habby Wiluam, 42a Bloomsburg Square, W.C. 

Chuklet, John, Standard Bank of South Africa, 10 Clement's Lane, E,C, 

Chubchill, Chablbs, Wet/bridge Park, Surrey, 

Chubchill, John Flemino, C.E., Rockland Valley Road, Streatham, S,W, ; 
and Constitutional Club, W.C, 

Clabk, Alfbbd a., Ladye Place, Hurley, Cheat Marlow, 

Clabx, Chablbs, 20 Belmont Park, Lee, Kent, 

Clabkb, Lieot.-Genebal Sib Andrew, R.E., G.C.M.G., C.B., C.I.E., 52 
Portland Place, W,; and United Service Club, Pall Mall, 8,W. 

Clabke, Majob Gboboe S., R.E., C.M.G., 24 Cheniston Gardens, Kensing- 
ton, W,; and Horse Guards, WJdtehaU, S,W, 

tCLABKi, Hbnbt, Cannon HaU, Hampstead, N,W,; and 17 Gracechurch 
Street, E.C, 

tCLARKE, Hyde, 32 St, George's Square, S. W, 

Clabke, Pebcy, LL.B., College Hill Chambers, E,C, 

tCLABXE, Stbachan C, Croydon Lodge, Croydon, 

Clabkson, J. Booth, L.R.C.P., &c. (Sui^eon Superintendent, H.M, 
GoYemment Emigration Service), Royal Thames Yacht Club, Albe- 
marle Street, W, 

tCLABKSON, J. Stewabt, cors of J, B, Loridan, Esq , Croydon, Queensland, 

Clayton, Reginald B. B., 104 Edith Road, West Kensington, W, 

Clench, Fbederice, M.I.M.E., Messrs, Robey ^ Co,, Lincoln, 

Clitpobd, Sib Chables, Babt., 51 Cromwell Houses, South Kensington, 
S.W. 

Clowes, W. C. KnioHt, 29 Harewood Square, N.W.; and Duke Street, 
Stafford Street, S.E, 

Cobb, Alfbbd B., 34 Great St, Helen's, E,C. 
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260 1879 

.1886 

1886 
1882 
1885 
265 1881 
1882 
1887 

1882 

1886 

270 1887 

.1882 

1872 



■1880 



1890 



275 1876 





1880 




1874 




1888 




1886 


280 


1882 




1874 




1882 




1884 




1891 


285 


1882 




1887 




1889 




1889 




1885 


290 


1886 




1889 




1888 




1888 




1887 


295 


1887 



Royal Colonial Institute, 

Cocks, Bboinald T., 29 Stanhope GardenSf Queen's Gate, 8. W, 

tCoHBN, Nathaniel L., 3 Devonshire Places W, ; and Round Oak, EngU- 

field Green, Surrey, 
CoHN, Mauricb, 24 Lancaster Road, BeUUe Park, N. W, 
Cole, Charles, Trrgenna, Fitzjohn^s Aoenue, N, W. 
Coles, William K. E., 1 Adelaide Buildings, London Bridge, E.C, 
Collet, Charles C, 4 Laniard Court, E. C, 
Collier, Henry, 42 New Broad Street, E.C. 
CoLLisoH, Henry Clerke, Weybridge, Surrey ; and National Club, 1 

Whitehall Gardens, S.W. 
tCoLLUM, Rev. Hugh Koberts, M.R,I.A., F.S.8., The Vicarage, Leigh, 

Tbnbridge, Kent. 
CoLLYNS, William Bridge, 6 East India Avenue, E.C, 
CoLLYNS, William Bridge, Jun., 5 East India Avenue, E.C, 
Colmer, Joseph G., C.M.G. (Secretary to High Commissioner for Canada), 

17 Victoria Street, S.W. 
Colomb, Sir John C. R., K.C.M.G., M.P., Dromquinna, Kenmare, Co. 

Kerry, Ireland ; 75 Bdgrave Road, S. W, ; and Carlton dub, Pall 

Mall, S,W, 
CoMBERMKRE, Thb Right Hon. Viscount, Comhcrmcre Abbey, Whilchurck, 

Salop; and Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
CoNYBBARE, Charles A. V., M.P., Quccn Anne's Mansions, St. Jameses 

Park, S, W, ; and Tregullon, Scorrier, Cornwall. 
CooDB, Sir John, KCM.G., 35 Norfolk Square, W. ; and 9 Victoria 

Street, S,W. 
CooDE, J. Charles, C.E., 19 Freeland Road, Ealing, W, 
tCooDB, M. P., care of Messrs, A. Scott ^ Co., Rangoon, Burma. 
Cook, Harry A., 67 Barbicin, E.C 
iCooKE, Ukhry M., 12 Friday Street, E.C, 
Cooper, Rev. Charlbs J., 7 Guilford Place, W.C, 
CooPBH, Sir Daniel, Bart., G.C.M.G., 6 De Vere Gardens, Kensington 

Palace, W. 
Cooper, John Astley, St, Kilda, The Hermitage, Richmond, S. W, 
Cooper, Robert Elliott, C.E., 81 Lancaster Gate, W.; and 8 The 

Sanctuary, Westminster, S. W, 
Cooper, William C, 21 Upper Grosvenor Street, W, 
Cork, Nathaniel, Commercial Bank of Sydney, 1 8 Birchin Lane, E. C. 
Cotton, Sydney H., 27 St. Mary Axe, E,C.; and 21 Adelaide Crescent, 

Brighton. 
Cowan, Alexander, 12 Mcdora Road, El^i Park, Brixton, S,W, 
CowBN, Frederic H., 73 Hamilton Terrace, N. W, 
Cowie, Gbobob, Colonial Bank of New Zealand, 92 Cannon Street, E.C. ; 

and 81 Phllbeach Gardens, S.W, 
Cox, Alfred W., 66 Cur son Street, Mayfair, W, 
Cox, Frank L., 66 Curson Street, Mayfair, W. 
Cox, Nicholas, 69 Talgarth Road, West Kensington, W, 
CoxHBAU, Major J. A., 'R.k., Naval and Military Club, Piccadilly, W, 
Cracknell, J. E., F.R.G.S., 9 Victoria Street, 8. W. 
tCRAFTON, Ralph Caldwell, care of IL F. Grafton, Esq., Brandon Lodge, 

Bramley Hill, Croydon, 
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1872 

1886 
1889 

1873 
300 1885 
1886 
1883 
1888 
1889 
305 1889 

1882 

1889 
1886 
1890 

310 1888 
1883 
1887 
1874 
1882 

315 1890 



1879 
1868 
1884 
1881 

320 1880 

1883 

1881 
1887 
1872 

325 1891 

. 1889 

1888 

1889 
1884 

330 1873 
1878 
1880 



C&ANFBOOEy Thk Bioht Hon. Viscouin', G.C.S.I., 1 7 Grosvenor Crescent 
8.W, 

Cranston, William M., 21 Holland Park, W, 

Cbawpobd, Jaicbs a., 42 Clarendon Eoad, Notiing Hill, W. ; and Oriental 
Club, Hanover Square, W. 

tCRAWSHAT, Geobge, 12 North Street, Westminster, S. W, 

Ceichton, Bobert, Belleville, Dalkeith Road, Edinburgh, 

Cbttchell, J.Tboubbidob, 14 East Acton Villas, Acton, W, 

Cbockbb, Fredbrick Joel, 147 Cannon Street, E.C, 

Cboit, James A., Ashley, Keswick Road, Putney, S. W, 

Cbow, David Beid, 71 Wharton Road, West Kensington, W, 

Cbow, James N. Habvet, M.B., CM., 71 Wharton Road, West Kensing- 
ton, W. 

Crowe, William Leedham, 24 Cornwall Road, W. ; and 4 Bishopsgate 
Street Within, E.C. 

Cbubdas, John, Scotsxoood House, Arklcy, High Bamei. 

Cbump, G. Ceesswbll, St, Stephen's Club, Westminster, S. W, 

Cuff, Willlim Stmbs, Wilton House, 45 Belsise Road, Hamystcad, 
N.W. 

Cunningham, FsANas G. 

tCuNNiNGHAM, pBTEB, Chrlstchurch Club, New Zealand. 

Cunntnghamb, Rev. John M., Fife Lodge, Weyhridge, Surrey. 

CuBRiE, Sir Donald, K.C.M.G., M.P., 13 Hyde Park Place, W. 

■f Curtis, Spencer H., Totieridge House, Herts. 

CuviUE, Oswald B., F.C.A., 4 Bishopsgate Street, E.C, 



Da Costa, D. C, 47 Warrington Crescent, Maida Hill, W. 
Dalobty, F. Gonnebman, 16 Hyde Park Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 
Dalton, Rev. Canon John Nealb, M.A., C.M.G., The Cloisters, Windsor. 
Daly, James E. 0., 8 Riversdale Road, Tunckenham Park, S. W. ; and 2 

Little Love Lane, Wood Street, E. C. 
Danoar, F. H., Lyndhurst, Cleveland Road, Ealing, W. ; and 7 Fcnchurch 

Street, E.C. 
Daniell, Colonel James Legeyt, 69 Cadogan Square, S.W,; and United 

Service Club, PaU Mall, 8.W. 
Darby, H. J. B., Conservative Club, St. James s Street, S. W, 
D'Arcy, William Knox, Stanmore Hall, Stanmore. 
Daubeney, General Sir H. C. B., G.C.B., Osterley Lodge, Spring Grove, 

Isleworth. 
Daubeney, Major Edward, Percy Lodge, Spring Grove, Isleworth. 
Davidson, George W., 167 Queen's Gate, 8.W. 
Davies, Theo. H., Sundown, Hcsketh Park, Southport; 49 The Albany, 

Liverpool; and Honolulu. 
Davies, T. Watkin, Broad Street Avenue, E.C, 
Davis, Charles Percy, 16 Beaufort Gardens, S.W.; and Const rvaUve 

Club, St. James s Street, S. W. 
Davis, Steuart S., Spencer House, Knyvefon Road, Bournemouth. 
fDAVsoN, Henry K., 31 Porchester Square, W. 
Datson, James W., Parhhi'rst, Bouvcrie Road West, Folkestone. 

A A 2 
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1884 

1881 

335 1881 

1891 
1883 
1880 
1889 

340 1885 

1881 
1885 

1881 

1883 

345 1884 

1883 

1882 
1876 
1887 

350 1882 

1887 
1881 

1890 
1891 
355 1889 
1879 
1885 
1882 
1882 

360 1883 
1885 

1889 
1889 
1884 

365 1890 
1868 
1868 
1889 
1889 , 

370 1888 , 
1885 I 



Royal Colonial Instituie, 

Dawson, John Duff, Pall Mall Cluhj Waterloo Place, 8. W. 

Deark, F. D., 19 Coleman Street, E.C. 

Dkaee, Hbnbt Bbutton, THe Ham, Wantage, Berks; and 19 CoUman 

Street, E.G. 
fDEBENHAM, Ebnest R., 26 Uppcr Hamilton Terrace, N, W, 
Dkbenham, Fhawk, F.S.S., 26 Upper Hamilton Terrace, N. W, 
De Colyah, Hbnut a., 24 Palace Gardens Terrace, W. 
Dbffell, Gborob Hibbert, care of Bank of Australasia, 4 Threadnecdle 

Street, KC. 
Db Lissa, Samuel, i Bishopsgate Street Within, E.C, ; and Maidenhead 

Court, Maidenhead, 
Dblmege, Edward T., 17 St. Helen's Place, E,C. 

fDENT, Sir Alfred, K.C.M.G., 11 Old Broad Street, E.C.; and Ravens- 
worth, Eastbourne, 
De Pass, Alfred, The Lawn, Chichester Boad, Croydon, 
De Ricci, J. H., Hampton Court. 

De Satge, Henry, Hartfield, Malvern Wells ; and Reform Club, S. W. 
De Satok, Oscar, Bridge Place, Canterbury; and Junior Carlton Club, 

Pall Mall, S.W, 
D'EsTERRB, J. C. E., Elmfeld, Hill, Southampton, 
Deverkll, W. T., City Liberal Club, Walbrook, KC. 
De Winton, Major-General Sir Francis W., R.A., K.C.M.G., C.B., 

United Service Club, Pall Mall, S. W. 
fDiCK, Gavin Gemmell, Queensland Government Office, 1 Victoria Street^ 

S,W, 
Dick, Robert S., 4 Fenchurch Street, E.C, 
DicKEN, Charles S., C.M.G., Queensland Government Office, 1 Victoria 

Street, S.W, 
Dickson, James, 7 Poultry, E. C. 
DisMORB, J. Stewart, HUlcrcst Lodge, Gravcsend. 
DoBREE, Harry Haneey, 6 Tokenhouse Yard, E.C, 
Dodgson, William lives, Manor House, Sevcnoaks. 
Don, Patrick C, 5 Laurence Pountney Hill, E.C, 
Donne, William, 18 Wood Street, E.C. 
Douglas, Henry, care of Messrs, Henckell, Du Buisson, ^ Co., 18 

Laurence Pountney Lane, E.C. 
Douglas, Thomas, Greenwood, Frant, Tunbridgc Wells. 
DowLiNG, Charles Cholmeley, 13 Eaton Square, S. W. ; and Conservative 

Club, St. James 8 Street, S. W. 
Drage, Gboffrby, United University Club, Pall Mall East, 8. W» 
Drake, James, Beecholme, Balham, S. W, 
Draper, George (Secretary, Eastern Telegraph Company, Limited), 

Winchester House, 60 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Drayson, Walter B. H., Tudor House, Bamct. 
tDuciE, The Right Hon. the Earl of, 16 Portman Square, W, 
DuCruz, Frederick A., 52 lA^mbard Street, E.C. 
f Dudgeon, Arthur, 27 Rutland Square, Dublin. 
JDuDGEON, William, 22 Great George Street, Westminster, S, W, 
Duff, G. Smyttan, 68 Queen's Gate, S. W. 
Duffy, David, care of Bank of Victoria, 28 Clement's Lane, E.C. 
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Tear of 
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1884 

1889 
1879 

375 1886 
1888 
1885 
1887 
1885 

380 1878 

1881 
1876 
1884 

1880 

385 1880 

1885 
1887 
1887 

1882 

390 1887 

1890 

1890 

1876 

1882 

395 1883 

1882 
1885 

1889 
1874 

400 1885 
1880 
1886 
1883 
1881 

405 1885 
1879 

1881 
1886 
1883 
410 1890 
1885 



DuNCAK, DxTTD J. BussBLL, 28 Victoria Street, 8,W, ; and Kilmux 

Leven, N.B. 
Duncan, John S., Natal Bank, 156 LeadenhaU Street, E,C, 
BuNCKLET, Chablbs, 15 Colemau Street, E,C, 
DuNDONAtT), Thb Eabl OF, 34 Portmau Square, W, 
DuHLOP, Jaxss W., 39 Delanoy Street, Regent's Park, N,W. 
fDuNN, H. W., C.E., Charlcombe Grove, Lansdowne, Bath. 
Dunk, Wiluam, 22 St. John's Park, Blackheath, S.E. 
Dunn, Wuxiam, M.P., Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 
fDuNBATBN, The Bight Hon. thb Eabl op, K.P., Coombe Wood, KingS" 

Unt'On' Thames ; and Carlton Club, S.W, 
DuBANT, Augustus, 32 Gresham Street, E.C. 
Durham, John Hbnbt, 43 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 
Duthib, Lt.-Colonbl W. H. M., R.A., Bow House, Doune, Perthshire ; 

and Junior United Service CM, S. W. 
fDuTTON, Fbanb M., 74 Lancaster Gate, W.; and St, George's Club, 

Hanover Square, W, 
Dutton, Fbbdbbicx, 112 Gresham House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 

Easton, Edwabd, F.G.S., 11 Delahay Street, Westminster, S.W. 

Ebebhabdt, Guadles L. 

EccLES, YvoN B., Scottish Amicable Life Assurance Society, 1 Thread' 

needle Street, EC. 
Edbnbubough, Chables, Little Gearies, Barkingside, Essex. 
fEuwABDES, T. Dyeb, 5 Hyde Park Gate, S.W. 
Edwabds, Majob-Genbbal Sib J. Bbyan, K.C.M.G., C.B., West Lodge, 

Folkestone. 
Edwabds, Dayid B., M.D.; Hdlliford House, Sunbury. 
fEDWABDS, Stanlbv, 45 Princess Street, Bunedin, Hew T^aland. 
fELDBB, Fbbdericx, 2 Moorgate Street Buildings, E.C. 
fELDBB, Thomas Edwabd, Ravenna, Lyndhurst Gardens, Hampstead, 

N.W. ; and 7 St. Helen's Place, E.C. 
fEtDEB, Wm. Geobob, 7 St. Helen's Place, E.C. 
Elliott, George Bobinson, M.B.C.S.E., Pendennis, Beuhh Hill, Upper 

Norwood, S.E. 
Elwell, William Ebnest, East Lodge, Burton-on-Trent. 
Enoleheabt, J. G. D., C.B., Buchy of Lancaster, Lancaster Place, W.C. 
Ebbsloh, E. C, Ye Olde Cottage, Walton^on-lTiames. 
Ebbikqton, Sib Geobob, Bart., Reform Club, Pall Mall, S. W. 
Evans, J. Gabbrbt, B.A. (Oxon), 109 Lancaster Gate, W. 
fEvBs, Chables Washington, C.M.G., 1 Fen Court, Fenchurch Street, E.C, 
Eyison, Ed-wabd, BlizewoodPark, Caterham, Warlvigham Station, Surrey 
EwABT, John, Messrs. James Morrison ^ Co., ^ Fenchurch Street, E.C, 
EwBN, John Albxandbb, 11 BunhiU Row, E,C. 

Fabbb, Chables Maubice, 13 Cours du 30 Juillet, Bordeaux. 
Faija, Hbnbt, M.Inst.C.E., 2 Great Queen Street, Westminster, 8. W. 
Faibclough, B. a., 14 BunhiU Row, E.C. 

Faibclouoh, William, Bank of Victoria, 28 Chmint's Lane, E.C, 
fFAiBFAX, E. Boss, 5 Prince's Gate, S. W, 
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1891 Fairfax, Harold W., Balliol College, Oafard. 
1889 t^AiRFAX, Rkar-Admiral Henry, C.B., 20 EaUm Place, S.W.; and 

Admiralty, Whitehall, S.W. 
1889 t^^^^F-*^^* J* Mackenzib, 5 Princes Gate, S.W. 
415 1881 Fairhead, Frederick S., 44 BUmfield Road, Maida Vale, W. 
1885 Fallon, T. P., 29 Ashbum Place, South Kensington, S.W. 
1873 Farmer, Jambs, 6 Porchester Gate, Hyde Park, W. 
1877 t^^^^SK* W. Matnard, 18 Bina Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 

1888 Farher, Sir Willlam James, Sandhurst Lodge, Wokingham; and 18 

U^pper Brook Street, W. 
420 1883 Fawns, Rev. J. A., 4 Roland Mansions, Rosary Gardens, S.W. 
1873 t^BARON, Frederick, The Cottage, Tajdow. 
1885 Feldhkim. Isaac, 4 Norfolk Terrace, Bayswaier, W. 
1879 Fell, Arthur, 46 Queen Victoria Street ^ E.G. 

1887 Fellows, Jamf^s I. (Agent-General for New Brunswick), 56 Holhom 

Viaduct, E.G. ; and Saxon Hall, Palace Court, Kensington Gardens, W. 
425 1876 Ferard, B. a., 67 Pevensey Road, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
1891 Ferguson, John A., 16 EarVs Court Square, S.W. 

1 875 Ferousson, The Right Hon. Sir James, Bart.. M.P., G.C.S.I., K.C.M.G., 

C.I.E., 26 Tedworth Square, Chelsea, S.W. ; Carlton Club; and Kii- 
kerran, N.B. 

1889 Fernau, Henry S., 15 Coleman Street, E.C. 

1873 Fife, George R., care of Messrs. Brahant ^ Co., 86 LeadenhaU Street, E. C, 
430 1890 Finch-Hatton, The Hon. Harold H., U PaU Mall East, S.W,; and 
Carlton Club, Pall Mall, 8. W. 

1881 Finch-Hatton, The Hon. Stormont, Whites Club, St. Jame£s Street, 

S.W. 

1882 FiNDLAY, George Jambs, 43 Threadneedle Street, E.C. 

1883 FiNLAY, Colin Campbell, Castle Toward, Argyleshire, N.B. 

1 884 FiREBRACB, Robert Tarvbr, Conservative Club, St. James's Street, S. W. 
435 . 1 883 Fisher, Thomas, M.D., Upcott Avenel, Highampton, North Devon. 

1888 Flack, T. Sutton, Stanley House, Alleyn Park, West Dulwich, S.E. ; and 

2 Royal Exchange Buildings, E.C. 
1891 Flavbll, Rev. Thomas, care of Bank of New Zealand, 1 Queen Victoria 

Street, E.C. 
1883 Fletcher, H., 14 The Paragon, Blackheath, 8.E. 

1883 Flood-Page, Major S., 102 St. George's Square, S.W. 

440 1889 Flower, Ernest E., 14 Prince of Wales Terrace, Kensington Palace, W. 

1884 Flux, William, 17 Warrington Crescent, Maida Hill, W.; and 6 Lime 

Street, E. C. 
. 1878 FoLKARD, Arthur, Thatched House Club, 86 St. Jamet^s Street, S.W. 
1883 FoLLBTT, Charles J., C.B., B.C.L., Custom House, Lower Thames Street, 
EC. 

1889 Ford, Lewis Peter, Shortlands House, Shortlands, Kent. 

445 1889 FoRLONO, Commander Charles A., R.N., H.M.S. ** Active,** Portsmouth. 

1876 FoRSTER, Anthony, 6 Anglesea Terrace, Gensing Gardens, St. Leonards' 

on- Sea. 
1868 FoRTESCUE, The Hon. Dudley F., 9 Hertford Street, Mayfair, W. 
1891 I F0RTK.SCUE, The Hon. John "NV., Oxford and Cambridge Qlub, Poll Mall^ 
I 5,Jf. 
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1883 

450 1890 

1888 

1883 
1886 
1888 

455 1881 

1890 
1870 

1886 

1868 
460 1872 
1889 
1883 
1881 
1881 



465 1882 
1891 



1888 
1869 

1885 



470 


1889 




1882 




1879 




1889 




1884 


475 


1889 




1884 




1891 




1883 




1891 


480 


1882 




1879 




1882 




1889 




1881 


485 


1875 



FosBEBT, Majob William T. E., The Castle Park, Warwick, 

FowLiB, William, 66 Basinghall Street, E.C. 

FoxTON, J. Grbbnlaw, F.R.G.8.A., care of " Argus'' Office, 80 Fleet 

Street, E.C. 
Francis, H. R., Conservative Club, Si, James's Street, 8. W, 
Fbakckbiss, John F., Constitutional Club, l^orthumberland Avenue, W.C, 
Fraskr, Angus, Isew Oriental Bank Corporation, 26 Cockspur Street, 

S.W, 
Fbaser, Donald, Tickford Park, Newport Pagnell, Bucks; and Orchard 

Street, Ipswich. 
f Frasbr, William. 
JFekeland, Humphry W., 16 Suffolk Street, S.W.; Aihenaum Club; 

and Chichester, 
Feemantlb, Lieut.- General Arthur Ltox, C.B., 32 Cadogan Place, 

S.W. 
Frsshfibld, William D., 6 Bank Buildings, E.C, 
♦Froudb, J. A., M.A., F.R.S., 5 Onslow Gardens, S.W. 
Fuller, Edmund F. B., 1 Queen's Gate Terrace, S. W. 
Fuller, W. W., 6 Old Quebec Street, W. 
Fulton, John, 26 Upper Phillimore Gardens, Kensington, W, 
Fters, Lieut.-General Sir William A., K.C.B., 19 Onslow Gardens, 

S.W, 

f Galbraith, David Stettart, 2 Manchester Street, Manchester Square, W. 

Galb, Henbt, M.Inst.C.E., F.R.G.S., 45 Elvastmi Place, Queen's Gate, 
8,W, 

Galsworthy, John, 8 Cambridge Gate, Begenfs Park, N, W. 

fGALTON, Sir Douglas, K.C.B., F.R.S., 12 Chester Street, Grosvenor 
Place, S.W, 

Game, James Atlward, Yccda Grange, Trent, New Bamet, Herts ; and 3 
Eastcheap, E.C. 

Gammidgb, Henry, Standard Bank of South Africa, 10 Clement's Lane^ 
E,C. 

fGARDlNBR, William, EocksJuiw, Merstham, Surrey. 

fGARDNER, Stewart, 7 Upper Hamilton Terrace, N. W. 

Gardyne, Jambs W. B., Middleton, Arbroath, N,B. 

Garrick, Sir James Francis, K.C.M.G. (Agent-General for Queensland), 
1 Victoria Street, S, W. ; and 38 Court fidd Gardens, South Kensing- 
ton, S,W, 

Gawthrop, Arnold E., Renter's Telegram Company, 24 Old Jewry, E.C, 

fGEDYE, C. TowNSBND, 17 Cravcu Hill Gardens, Hyde Park, W, 

George, David, Bank of New South Wales, 64 Old Broad Street, E.C. 

GiBBRRD, James, 23 Milton Street, E.C. 

Gibson, Frank Wm., 27 Jewin Street, E.C, 

^GIFFEN, Robert, C.B., 44 Pembroke Boad, Kensington, W. 

Gilchrist, James, 4 Stanhope Place, Hyde Park, W. 

tGiLCHRisT, William Oswald, 200 Queen's Gate, S.W, 

Gill, John B., 1 6 Burlington Gardens, Chiswick. 

Gillespie, Colin M., 23 Cmtched Friars, E.C, 

OiLLFSPiE, Sib Robert, 13 Lansdovme Place, Brighton,' 
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1882 

1889 

1883 

1887 

490 1889 

1885 

1887 

1888 

1888 

495 1869 
1890 

1883 
1882 

1868 

500 1876 

1883 

1885 
1869 
1886 

50s 1884 
1886 
1881 
1880 
1868 

510 1885 
1890 
1891 

1884 

1882 

515 1882 

1876 
1880 

1883 
1881 

520 1877 
1874 
1888 
1881 
1888 

525 1876 
1868 



Boyai Colonial Institute. 

GiLMBB, JoHNT, 18 PoTchester Terrace, Hyde Park, W. 

GiBDwooD, John, J.P., Grove Hotiae, Pembridge Square, W, 

Glanfibld, GooBGiy Hale End, Woodford, Essex, 

Glahvillb, Ebmbst, 114 Fenckurch Street, E.C, 

Gleadow, Libut.-Colonbl Hbnrt O.y 5 Cornwall Gardens, 8,W, 

Globsop, W. Dalb, National aub, WhUehaU Gardens, S,W, 

GoALBN, Staff-Comvamdbb Waltbb N., E.N., 16 Old Quebec Strut, W. 

GoDBY, Michael J., care oj Messrs, Johnson # Allsup, 14 Finsbury Cir^ 

cm, E.C, 
tGoDFBET, Raymond (late of Ceylon), 79 Comkill, E,C. ; and Firview, Clay 

gate, Esher. 
Godson, Gbobge B., Kensington Palace Mansions, Kensington, W, 
Golden, Albert, 27 St, George* s Road, Regent's Park, N.W,; and St. 

Stephen's Chambers, Telegraph Street, E,C, 
tGoLDSiiiD, Sib Julian, Babt., M.P., 105 Piccadilly, W, 
GoLDswoBTHY, Majob-Genbbal Walteb T., M.P., 22 Hertford Street, 

May fair, W, 
GooDLiFFE, FBAwas G., F.E.G.S., Junior Athenaum Club, Piccadilly, W. 
Goodwin, Rev. R., Hildcrsham Rectory, Cambridge, 
GoBDON» The Hon. Sib Abthub Hamilton, G.C.M.G., The Red House, 

Ascot, 
fGoBDON, Gbobge W., The Brewery, Caledonian Road, K 
GoscHEN, The Right Hon. G. J., M.P., 69 Portland Place, W, 
GowANS, Louis F., 89 Cannon Street, E.C, 

Gbaham, Sib Oybil C, Babt., C.M.G., Travellers' Club, Pall Mall, 8. W, 
Gbaham, Fbedebick, Colonial Office, Donming Street, 8. W, 
Gbaham, Joseph, South Lodge, 140 Maida Vale, W, 
Gbahamk, WnxLiM S., Abercorn, RichrTiond Hill, S.W, 
Gbain, Wiixiam, 50 Greskam House, Old Broad Street, E.C. 
tGBANT, Cabdboss, Bruntsfield, Beckenham, Kent, 
Gbant, Donald, C. E., St. Georges Club, Hanover Square, W, 
Gbant, Lt.-Genebal Douglas, 28 St, Mary Abbotts Terrace, Kerning^ 

ton, W, 
Gbant, Henby, Sydney Hyrst, Chichester Road, Croydon, 
Gbant, John Glasgow, C.M.G., South View, 97 The Grove, Ealing, W. 
Gbant, John Macdonald, Queensland Government Office, 1 Victoria Street, 

S.W, 
Graves, John Bbllew, Beer Park, Tenby, South Wales, 
Gbay, Ambbosk G. Wentwobth, 31 Great St. Helen's, E.C. ; and 32 Devon* 

shire Street, W. 
Gbay, Henby F., Hillside, Timsbury, Bath. 
Gbay,Robbbt J., 27 Milton Street, E.C. 
IGbeathbad, Jas. H., M.Inst.C.E., 15 Victoria Street, S.W. 
Gbeen, Gbobge, Glanton House, Sydefhham Rise, S.E. 
Gbeen, Majob-Gen. Sib Henby, K.C.S.I., C.B., 93 Belgrave Road, S.W, 
IGbeen, Mobton, J.P., T?ie Firs, Maritsburg, NataL 
Gbeen, W. S. Sebbioht, 283 Regent Street, W. 
Gbeene, Fbedebick, 25 Courtfitld Road, South Kensington, S.W, 
Gbeooby, Sib Chables Hutton, K,C.M.G., 2 Delahav Street^ Westminster, 

S,W, 
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1879 

1882 

1882 
530 1889 
1884 
1876 
1887 
1886 
535 1886 
1879 
1886 

1885 
1874 

540 1885 

1887 



1887 
1876 

1887 

545 1882 

1883 

1876 

1885 

1889 

550 1884 

1888 
1888 
1886 

1890 
555 1886 
1886 
1885 
1877 
1889 
560 1886 

1884 
1889 
3879 



Grbio, Hbnbt Alfred, The Eaves, JLessnesa Heath, Kent. 

Gbeswell, Ebv. William H. P., M.A., Dodington Beotory, near Bridge 

water, Somerset, 
Gbetton, Captain Gbobob Lb M., 64 PerhamRoad, West Kensington, W, 
tGsBT, The Hon. Albebt H. G., Dorchester House, Park Lane, W, 
Gbibblb, Gbobob J., 25 Hans Place, S, W, 

Gbiffith, W. Bonnes, 4 Bramham Gardens, Wetherhy Road, 8.W, 
Griffiths, William, Trafalgar House, 42 The Parade, Cardiff, 
Gbimaldi, Wynfobd B., Hathewolden Grange, HighHalden, Ashford, Kent, 
Grimes, James Watts, Knapton Hall, North Walsham, Norfolk, 
Guillbmabd, Arthur G., Mtham, Kent, 
GwiLLiAM, Rev. 8. Thorn, Deerhurst, Tewkesbury ; and National Con^ 

servative Club, Pall Mall, 8.W, 
GwTN, Walter J., 1 1 Fenchurch Street, E. C, ; and 51 Belsize Boady N. W, 
GwTNNE, Francis A., 36 Brunswick Gardens, Kensington, W, ; ami Royal 

T/iames Yacht Club, Albemarle Street, W, 
G WYNNE, John, Kenton Grange, The Hyde, N,W. ; and 89 Cannon Street, 

E,C. 
GwTTHER, J. Howard, Chartered Bank of India, ^c, Haiton Court, 

Tkreadneedle Street, E.C. 

Haiqh, Lieut. Francis E., E.N., F.R.G.S., care of The Pbsi Office, 

Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Hauburton, Sir Arthur L., E.O.B., Junior United Service Club, Charles 

Street, S,W. 
*Hal8H, George, 16 Clarendon Road, Noiting Hill, W, 
Halswell, Hugh B., J.P., 26 Kensington Gate, Hyde Park, W, 
Hamilton, John Jambs, 7 Barkston Gardens, EarVs Court, S. W, ; and 

17 St, Helen's Place, E,C, 
Hamilton, Thomas, J.P., 90 Cannon Street, E.C, 
Hamilton, Thomas Fingland, Heathside, Wilmington, near Bartford, 
Hanham, Sib Jobn A., Bart., St. Stephen's Club, Westminster, S, W, 
Hanket, Ebnhst Albrs, 61 Basinghall Street, E.C. ; and Elmhyst, Biek- 

ley, Kent, 
Hardib, George, Tudor Lodge, Homsey Lane, N, 
Harding, Edward E , 80 St, PauTs Churchyard, E.C, 
Hardwicke, Edward Arthur, L.R.C.P., &c., Herdeswyk, Epple Road, 

Fulham, S.W,; and St, George's Club, Hanover Square, W, 
Harnett, Richard. 

HarpbR; Gerald S., MJ)., 40 Curzon Street, May fair, W. 
Harris, Frank, 34 Park Lane, W. 

Harris, Sir George D., 32 Inverness Terrace, Hyde Park, W, 
tHARRis, Wolf, 197 Queen's Gate, S.W, 
Harrison, Arthur, L.R.C.P., 52 Coombe Road, Teignmouth, 
fHARRisoN, Major-Gbneral Sir Richard, R.E., K.C.B., C.M.G., Govern^ 

ment House, Devonport, 
Harrold, Leonard Frederick, 29 Great St. Helen's, E.C, 
Habrt, Captain Thomas Row, 10 Barworn Terrace, St. Ives, Cornwall, 
Hartinoton, The Rigbt Hon. the Marquis of, M,P., Devonshire House, 

Piccadilly, W, 
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Eoycd Colonial Institute, 

Harvbt, T. Moeoak, 1 Gresham Buildings, Basinghall Street, E,C, 

Harwood, Joseph, 90 Cannon Street, E.G. 

tHASLAM, Ralph E., 9 Wesicliffe Road, SatUhport. 

Hatherton, The Right Hon. Lord, C.M.G., 65 Warwick Square, 8.W. ; 

and Teddedey, Penkridge, Staffordshire. 
Hawkins, Montaoub, 14 Clement* s Inn, W.C, 
Hawthorn, Jambs Kenion, Glenholme, Leigham Court Bead, Streatham 

Hill, S.W, : and 3 Savage Gardens, Tower Hill, E.C. 
Hatnes, T. H., 20 BiUifer Square Buildings, E,C, 
Hatward, J. F., Aroona, Freshford, Bath. 
HsALEr, Edward C, 86 St. James's Street, S.W. 
jHeap, Ralph, 1 Brick Court, Temple, E.G. 
Hhaton, J. Henniker, M.P., 86 Eaton Square, S.W,; Carlton Club, 

Pall MaU, S.W. 
Hector, Captain George N., R.N.R., 44 Palace Gardens Terrace, W. ; 

and Thatched House Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 
Hedoman, W. Jambs, The Firs, Upper Bichmond Boad, Putney, S.W. 
Heoan, Charles J., Oaford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Hbmmant, William, East Keuk, Blackheath, S.E. 
Hennell, Lieut.-Colonel Reginaxd, D.S.O., United S(rvice Cluh, Pall 

Mall, S.W. 
Hennessy, Sir John Pope, K.C.M.G., M.P., 63 Brook Street, W. ; and 

Bostellan Castle, Co. Cork, IreHand. 
Hrnriqubs, Alfred O., 9 Adelaide Crescent, Brighton. 
Henriqubs, Fredk. G., 19 Hyde Park Square, W. 
Henry, John, St. Kilda, Bycullah Park, Enfield. 
Henwood, Paul, College Hill Chambers, E.G. 
Hepburn, Andrew, Broad Street Avenue, E.C. 
Heriot, Lieut.-Colonel James A. Macxay, R.M.L.I., Forton Barracks, 

Gosport. 
Hbron, Arthur A., Allonhy House, Brondeshury Road, Kilbum, N.W. 
Herring, Rev. A. Styleman, M.A., 45 Cclehrooke Bow, N. 
Hbrtey, W. B., Messrs. Goldsbrough, Mort, ^ Co., 149 Leadenhall 

Street, E.G. 
Hesse, F. E. (Secretary, Eastern Extension, &c. Telegraph Co., Limited ), 

Winchester House, 50 Old Broad Street, E.G. 
Hewison, Captain Wm. Frederick, Ashbourne House, BusthaU, Tunhridge 

Wells. 
Hewitt, Alfred, 26 Lancaster Gate, W. ; and Garrick Cluh, W.C. 
Hicklino, Thomas, M.D., Elmhursi, Boxhorough Park, Harrouhonthe-HUl. 
Hill, Charles Fitzhenry, St. Benys House, St. Denys, Southampton, 
Hill, James, 100a Q^een Victoria Street, E.C. 
fHiLL, Jambs A., Kimherley, Gape Colony. 
fHitL, Pearson, 6 Pembridge Square, Bayswater, W. 
tHiLL, Sidney, Longford House, Langford, near Bristol. 
Hill, Colonel Sir Stephen J., K.C.M.G., C.B., 72 Sutherland Avenue, 

Maida Vale, W. 
fHiLTON, C. Shirreff B., 79 Gracechurch Street, E.G. 
HiND,T. Almond, 1 Garden Court, Temple, E.G. 
HiNDSoN, Eldrf.p Gravf, 
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1883 

1883 

605 1801 

1888 

1890 
1889 
1886 

610 1872 

1879 
1886 
1879 
1887 
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1885 
1888 

1889 

620 1882 
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1888 
1883 
•1884 

625 1884 
1879 
1882 

1888 

1876 

630 1889 

1888 

1886 

1885 
1881 
635 1886 
1885 
1881 
1882 
1889 



640 



1889 
1883 



H1ND8ON, Lawbrmcb, Waiton House^ St John's Park, Byde, Isle of Wight, 
HiNOLBTy Georob B., Haywood House, Hales Owen. 
HrrcHiNs, E. Lttton, Biversleigh, Bectory Boad, BecJcenham, Kent, 
HoAfiE, Edward Brodie, M.P., 109 St, George's Square, S.W, ; and St, 

Bernards, Caterham. 
HoDDER, Edwin, St, Aubyns, Shorilands, Kent, 
HoDDiNG, Henry, 36 Bath Boad, Bedford Park, Chiswick. 
HoDOKiN, Thomas, Benwelldene, Newcastle-on'Tyne ; and Tredourva, 

Falmouth. 
Hodgson, Sir Arthur, K.C.M.G., Cloptoit, Stratford-on-Avon ; and 

Windham Club, St. James's Square, S, W, 
tHoDOSON, H. Tylston, M.A., Harpenden, Hertfordshire. 
Hour, Clement J., 92 Elm Park Gardens, 8. W, 
HoFFNUNQ, S., 3 Hyde Park Gate, South Kensington, S.W. 
f HooARTH, Francis, SackvUle House, Sevenoaks. 
fHoGO, QuiNTiN, 5 Cavendish Square, W. 
HoLDSwoRTH, JoHN, Barclay House, Eccles, Manchester. 
tHoLQATE, Clii-tord Wyndham, The Palace, Salisbun/. 
Holland, Edward Lancelot, 18 Bedford Bovf, W.C, ; and Seafield, 

Chislehurst, 
HoLMAN, William (Surgeon Superintendent, H M. Government 

Emigration Service), 21 Amersham Boad, New Cross, S.E. 
Homan, Ebenkzeb, Friem Watch, Finchley, N. 
Home, Arthur Dickson, 1 Garden Court, Temple, E.C. 
Hooper, Georob N., F.R.G.S., F.S.S., Elm Lea,Hayne Boad, Beckcnham. 
Hope, The Hon. Louis, The Knowle, Hazelwood, Derby. 
Hopkins, ^EmyfkBJi, Sherwood Lodge, Lawrie Park, Sydenham, S.E.; and 

79 Mark Lane, E.C, 
Hopkins, John, Hayes Court, Hayes, Ke7tt ; and 79 Mark Lane, E.C. 
HoRA, Jambs, 123 Victoria Street, S.W. ; and 147 Cannon Street, E.C. 
H08KINS, Vice- Admiral Sir Anthony H., K.C.B., care of Messrs. 

Woodhead 4' Co., 44 Charing Cross, S.W. 
HouLTON, Sir Victor, G.C.M.G., M. A., 26 Eccleston Street, S.W. ; and 

29 Strada Menodi, Valletta, Malta. 
•fHousTouN, Gborge L., Johnstone Castle, Johnstone, Benfrewshire, N.B. 
HovENDEN, Frederick, Glenlea, West Didwich, S.E. 
Hudson, Cunningham, 14 St. Mary Axe, E.C. 
Hughes, George, F.C.S., 155 Fenchurch Street, E.C; and Bridgetoton, 

Barbados. 
Hughes, Hbnry P., J. P., 29 Pembridge Square, W. 
fHuoHES, John, F.C.S., 79 Mark Lane, E.C. 
Hughes, John Arthur, ClairvilU, Dacres Boad, Forest Hill, S.E. 
Hughes-Hughes, Willum, J.P., 5 Highbury Quadrant, N. 
Hunt, John, Croft Lodge, Snakes Lane, Woodford, Essex. 
Hunter, Andrew, 50 West End Lane, Hampstead, N. W. 
HuRTzio, Arthur C, C.E., 2 Queen Square Place, Westminster, S. W. 

tlEVERS, George M., Inchera, Glanmire, Co. Cork, Ireland. 
flNGLTs, CoRNEUUs, M.D., 124 Victoria Street, S.W. ; and AiheiKPum 
Club, S.W, 
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1881 Imorav, W. J., 198 Strand, W.C. 

1884 loviDEs, Aucx. CoNSTAMrmE. Jux., 34 Porchuter Terrace^ Hyde Park, W. 

1880 iBTnrK, Thokas W., 8L Mary* a Lodge, Weybridge ; and 22 Lawrence Lane, 

^5 1874 Irving, Sib Hbnby T., G.C.M.G., 10 Trinity Crescent, Fhlkestone ; and 
Reform Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
1877 Isaacs, Michawt. Babbb, 28 Cambridge Avenue, Kilbum, N,W. 
1890 Itbs, Rkt. Obobob Shephbbo, Tunatead Vicarage, Norwich, 

1686 t'^ACKSox, Jaicks, Geldeston Hall, BeccUs, Suffolk, 

1889 t Jackson, Thomas, Hong Kong and Shanghai Banking Corporation, 31 

Lombard Street, E.C, 
650 1886 Jacomb, Fbbdk. Chab., 61 Moorgaie Street, E.C. 

1886 Jacomb, Bbqinald B., 61 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

1872 Jamibson, T. Bushby, 111 Queen's Gate, S.W. ; and Windham Club, St. 
JuTnes's Square, S.W. 

1890 f Jamirsok, William, Halsdon, Dolton, Devon, 
1884 Jbffrat, R. J., 9 Egerton Gardens, S.W. 

655 1885 Jbffbbts, Edwabd Hambb, A.Inst.O.E., HawkhiUs, Chapel AUerion, Leeds. 
1890 Jbnkixson, William W., 6 Moorgate Street, E.C. 

1889 Jbmninos, Gbobgb H.. West Dene, Streatham, S.W. ; and Lambeth Palace 

Boad, 8.E. 

1888 Jbmninqs, Mattubw, Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W, 

1890 Jbphson, a. J. MouNTENBY, 35 St. Jamais Place, S.W, 

660 1890 t Jersey, H. £. The Right Hon. the Eabl of, G.C.M.G., Government 
House, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1882 Jbryois, Libut.-Gbnbral Sib William F. Dbummomd, R.E., G.G.M.G. 
C.B., Merlewood, Virginia Water. 

1 889 JouNSOK, Libut.*Gbneral Sir Allen B., E.C.B., 60 Lexham Gardens, W, 
1880 Johnson, Edmund, F.S.S., 1 Fumival Street, Holbom, E.C. 

1884 Johnson, Robebt, Colonial College, HoUesley Bay, S%ffolk, 
665 1 888 Johnston, Alexandbb, Acton House, Lyndhurst Boad, Hampstead, N. W. ; 
and I Whitiington Avenue, E.C. 

1887 Johnston, Henry Augustus, Messrs. F. Begg ^ Co., Bartholomew House, 

E.C. 

1884 t Jolly, Stewart, Perth, N.B. 

1884 fJ^^^K®' Henry, Oak Lodge, Totteridge, Herts. 

1884 Jones, Owbn Fity William, 13 Porchester 2'errace, W, 

670 1887 Jones, R. Hesebth, J.P., St. Augustine, Blackwater Boad, Eastbourne, 

1888 Jones, R. M., Bank of South Australia, 31 Lombard Street, E.C. 
1879 Jones, William Henry, 2 Vermont Boad, Upper Norwood, S.E. 

1889 JoBDAN, Thomas R., 15 George Street, Mansion House, E.C, 
1887 Joseph, Julian, 17 Chepstow Villas, Bayswater, W, 

675 1886 JosLiN, Henby, Gaynes Park, Upminster, Essex, 

1874 JouBDAiN, Henby J., C.M.G., 2 Queen* s Gate Gardens, S.W. ; and A\ 

Eastcheap, E.C. 
1868 JuLYAN, Sir Penrose G., K.C.M.G., C.B., Torquay. 
I 

1876 Karuth, Frank, 58 Perham Boad, West Kensington, W. 
1881 I Kaye, William, 32 Lexham Gardens, W. 
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1801 
1885 


70s 


1869 




1891 


710 


1879 
1891 
1889 
1875 




1876 
1887 


715 


1885 
1881 
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Kearton, George H., IValton Lodge, Banstead; and 70-71 Bishopsgate 

Street, KC, 
Keats, Herbert F. C, Blcxk Hall, Ivybridge, Devon. 
Keep, Charles X!, 1 Guildhall Chambers, Basinghall Street, E.C. 
Keep, Edward, 25 PhilUmore Gardens, Kensington, W. 
Keith-Douglas, Stewart M., Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W, 
Kelly, R. J., 86 Talhoi Boad, Bayswater, W. 
Kemp- Welch, James, 51 Bemers Street, Oxford Street, W. 
Kendall, Franklin R., 1 The Paragon, Blackheath, S.E. ; and St, 

Stepl^en's aub, S.W. 
Kennedy, John Murray, KnockraUing, Kirkcudbrightshire, N.B. ; and 

New University Club, S.W. 
Kent, Irving, The New House, Sevenoaks. 
Kent, Robert J., 1 Verc Street, Cavendish Square, W. 
Kestin, Richard C, National Bank of Australasia, 123 Bishopffgatc 

Street, E.C. 
jKeswick. William, Easiwick Park, Leatherhead. 
KiMBEB, Henry, M.P., 79 Lombard Street, E.C. 
King, W. H. Tindall (Surgeon-Superintendent H.M. Government 

Emigration Service), 4 St. Mary's Square, Paddington, W. 
King, William, 38 Ladbroke Square, Not ting Hill, W, 
KiNNAiRD, The Right Hon. Lord, 2 PaU Mall East, S. W. 
KiTTO, Rev. John F., M.A., 6 St. Martin's Place, Trafalgar Square, 

W.C. 
KiTTO, Thomas Collingwood, Bedford Villa, 20 Marlborough Road, Gun- 

nerebury, W, 
Knight, A. H alley, Bravdey Hill House, Croydon. 
Knight, Wiluam, Savile Club, Piccadilly, W. 
fKNiGHT, WiLUAM, Homev Grange, West Hill, Sydenham, S.E. 
Knighton, William, LL.D., Peak Hill Lodge, Sydenham, S.E. ; and Tile- 

worth, SUverhill, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
Krohn, Herman A., B.A., 28 Victoria Road, Kensington, W. 
KuMMERER, Rudolph, 20 Bury Street, St. James s, S. W. 

fLABiLLiEBB, Francis P. DE, 5 Pump Court, Temple, E.C. ; and Harrow^ 

on^the-HiU. 
La Coste, Colonel Charles F., R.M., Royal Military Barracks, Chat' 

ham. 
Laino, James R., 27 Earts Court Square^ 8. W. 
fLAiNG, James R., Jun., 7 Australian Avmue, E.C. 
Lamb, ToMpson, care of H. Lamb, Esq., West Street, Kettering. 
Landale, Robert, 11 Holland Park^ W.; and Oriental Club, Hanover 

Square, W» 
f Landale, Walter, Highfield House, Vxbridge. 
Lane, Colonel Ronald B. (Rifle Brigade), United Service Club, Pall 

Mall, S.W. 
Lang, Captain, H. B., R.N., Hartrow Manor, near Tauntun. 
Langton, James, Hillfield, Reigaie. 
fLANSDOwNE, H. E., The Right Hon. the Marquis of, G.C.M.G., 

Government House, Calcutta, 
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Roijcd Colonial Insiiiute. 

fliANSBLL, Gborqb, Sandhurst, Victoria, Australia, 
Lanyon, John C, Birdhurst, Croydon. 

fliARDNEB, W. G., 1 1 Fourth Avenue, Hove, Brighton ; and Junior Carl- 
ton Club, PaU MaU, 8.W. 
Lark, Timothy, 9 Pemhridge Place, Bayswater, W. 
Ljlukacr, Donald, 21 Kenfington Palace Gardens, W, ; and Bramblett/e, 

East Grinsiead. 
Lascellrs, John, 13 Percy Road, Goldhawk Road, Shepherd^ s Bush, W, 
Latchfobi), Edwabd, 50 Penywem Road, South Kensington, S.W, 
Lauohland, Jambs, 50 Lime Street, B.C. 
Laws, Captain Patbick M., Junior Army and Navy Club, St, Jameses 

Street, S.W. 
Lawbbnce, W. F., M.P., Cowesfield House, Salisbury ; and New Univtrsity 

Club, St. James's Street, S.W. 
LAWBBy Alixandbb, 18 Cornwall Terrace, RegenVs Park, N.W, 
tLAWBiB, Albx. Cecil, care of Messrs. Balmer, Lawricy j- Co., Calcutta. 
fLsATHES, A. Stangbr, Sydney, New South Wales. 
LsBy Henrt William, San Remo, Torquay, 
Lb Gb09, Gebyaisb, Seafield, Jersey, 
Lbiohton, Stanley, M.P., Sweeney Hall, Oswestry ; and Athenaum Club 

S.W, 
Lbon, August, 21 Treguntcr Roadf South Kensington, S.W. 
Lb Patoubbl, Major Arthur N., Junior United Service Club, Charles 

Street, S.W. 
Leffeb, Charles H., F.RG.S., Rostolla, Southend, Essex, 
Lethbridqe, William, M.A., Courtlands, Lympstone, Devon, 
Levey, G. Collins, C.M.G., National Liberal Club, Whitehall Place, 

S.W. 
Levi, Frbdbrick, 8 Cheync Gardens, Thames Embankment, 8. W. ; and 

George Yard, Lombard Street, E,C. 
Lbvin, Nathaniel W., 1 1 Gledhow Gardens, S, W, 
Lb^is, Isaac, Hyme House, 3 Fiisjohn*s Avenue, Hampstcad, N, W. ; and 

8 Finch Lane, E.G. 
Lewis, Joseph, 8 Finch Lane, E,C, 
Lbwis, Owen, Stanley Lodge, Streaiham Common, S. W. 
Lindesay, David Wemtsp, 15 Finchley Road, St, John's Wood, N.W. 
Little, J. Stanley, Woodville, Forest Hill, S.E. ; and Buck's Green, 

Rudgwick, near Horsham. 
Little, Matthew, 5 Lyndhurst Gardens^ Hampstead, N. W, 
fLiTTLEJOHN, KoBBBT, African Banking Corporation, Cape Town, Cape 

Colony. 
Littleton, The Hon. Henry S., 22 Rutland Gate, S.W.; and Teddesley, 

Pcnkridge, Staffer dahire, 
LiVESBY, Geobgb, C.E., 5 Camden Park, Tunbridge Wells. 
Lloyd, F. Graham, 78 Queen Victoria Street, E.G. 
fLLOYD, Herbert, 12 Salisbury Square, E.G. 
Lloyd, Richard, 2 Addison Crescent, Addison Road, W, 
♦Lloyd, Sampson S., 2 Cornwall Gardens, S. W. ; and Carlton Club, S. W, 
f Lobwexthal, Leopold, New Athaiceum Club, Pall Mall East, S. W. 
Long, Claude H., M.A., 50 Marine Parade, Brighton, 
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1885 
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1873 




1889 
1869 
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LoNODiK, J. N., care of Bank of New South Wales, 64 Old Broad 

Street, KC. 
tLoKQSTAFF, Gboeob B., M.A., M.B., Highlands^ Putney Heath, S.W, ; 

and Twitchen, Morthoe, near Hfracombe, 
LoBUfOy Abthtjr H., Imperial Federation League, 30 Charles Street, 

Berkdey Square, W, 
fliOBKE, RiQHT Hon. Maeqdis of, K.T., Q^.Qi.^.Qt., Kensington Valace, W, 
fLoTHiAN, Maurice Johk, Glenlora, Lochwinnoch, N,B. 
LoTT, Hbrbbrt C, 8 Drapers" Gardens, E.C, 
Love, William McNATJOHToir, Blythsumd, Leigham Court Road, Streat- 

hamHiU,8.W. 
LovETT, Hknbt a., 48 King William Street, E.C. 

Low, Sib Hugh, G.C.M.G., Thatched House Club, SL James's Street, S.W, 
fLow, W. Andbbson, care of Bank of New Zealand, Christchurch, New 

Zealand, 
LowiNSKY, Mabcus Wm., 58 Victoria Street, S. W, 
LowLES, JoHK, Hill Crest, Darenth Road, Stanford Hill, N, 
LowBT, Lieut.-Gbnebal R. W., C.B., 25 Warrington Crescent, Maida 

HiU, W. ; and United Service Club, Pall MaU, S.W, 
LxJBDocK, Rt. Hon. Sib John, Babt., M.P., 15 Lombard Street, E.C. 
Lubbock, Nbvile, 16 Leadenhall Street, E.C; and 65 Earfs Court 

Square, S. W. 
LuNNiss, Fbbdeeick, ArJcley Copse, Bamet. 

Ltali., Rooeb Campbell, United University Club, Pall Mall East, S. W. 
fLYBLL, Captain Fbancis H., F.R.G.S., 2 Elvaston Place, S. W. ; and 

Naval and Military Club, Piccadilly, W. 
Lyell, John L., Culverdett, Balham, S. W, 
Ltlb, Wm. Bbat, Velley, Hartland, North Devon. 
fLTON, Gbobok C, Lynnedcn, Drummond Street, Bailor at, Victoria, 

Australia. 
Lyons, Emanuel, 12 Sinclair Road, Kensington, W. 
fLYTTELTON, Thb Hon. G. W. Spencbb, 49 Hill Street, Berkeley Square, W, 

Macalisteb, James, Ethelstane, Maresfield Gardens, Hampstead, N. W. 
Macan, J. J., M.A., M.R.C.S., 62 George Street, Portman Square, W. ; 

and Rockkampton, Queensland. 
Macarthub, E. J. Bayly, care of Commercial Bank of Sydney, 18 Birchin 

Lane, E.C. 
MacCarthy, Justin, M.P., 20 Cheyne Gardens, Chelsea, S. W. 
Macdonald, Alexandbb J., Milland, Liphook, Hants; and 110 Cannon 

Street, E.C. 
Macdonald, Andbew J., Queen's Hotel, Upper Norwood, S.E. 
fMACDONALD, JosEPH, Sutherland House, Egham, Surrey. 
MacDuuoall, Libut.-Gbnebal Sir Patrick L., K.C»M.G., 22 Elvaston 

Place, S.W.; and United Service Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
jMacfarlan, Alexander, Audley Mansions, Grosvenor Square, W. ; and 

Torish, Helmsdale, N.B. 
f Macfib, John W., Rowton Hall, Chester. 

Macfie, R. a., Reform Club, S. W. ; and Dreghorn^ Cdinton, Edinburgh, N.B. 
MacGuioob, Wm. Grant, 18 Coleman Street, EC. 
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Year of 




Election. 




1881 


790 


1886 




1885 




1884 




1890 




1882 


795 


1874 




1869 




1884 




1889 




1889 


8oo 


1887 




1887 




1882 




1869 




1886 


80s 


1883 




1885 




1889 




1890 




1882 


810 


1883 




1882 




1882 




1882 




1885 


815 


1883 




1879 




1884 




1881 




1880 


Sao 


1886 




1874 




1886 




1882 




1885 


8^5 


1887 




1883 



Rayal Colonial Institute, 

Mackat, a. Mackbnzib, 50 Lime Street, E.C. 

Mackat, Ret. Robsbt. 

tMACKBNM*, Ck)Liir, 6 Doum Street, PiccadiUy, W.; and Junior Athetusum 

auby PiccadiUyy W. 
MacKbwbii, Dawibl, 32 Upper Addison Gardens, Kensington, W. 
Mackenzie, Geobgb S., 52 Queen's Gate Gardens^ S.W. 
Mackib, David, 19 Kensington Gardens Square, W. 
MacKillop, C. W., 14 Bot/al Crescent, Bath. 

MAaciNiioN,SiB Wm., Bakt., C.I.E., BalinakiU, Clachan, Argyleskire, N,B, 
MacLabtt, Duwcah, M.D., 204 Camden Food, N. W. 
MacLean, Robebt M., Eliot Hill, Blackheath, S.E. 
MacLbab, Captain J. P., R.N., CranUigh, near Gnild/ord; and United 

Service Club, PaU Mall, S.W. 
Macmillan, Maubicb, 29 Bedford Street, W.C. 
Macphbbson, Lachlan a., Wyrl^ Grove, Pefsall, Walsall. 
MAcRoamr, Albxandeb, West Bank House, Esher; and 13 King's Arms 

Yard, E.C. 
McAbthub, Alexawdbb, M.P., 79 Holland Park, W. 
McAbthtb, John P., ]8 Silk Street, Cripplegate, E.C. 
McAbthto, Wm. Alexandbe, M.P., 14 Sloane Gardens, S.W.; and 18 ^ 

19 Silk Street, Cripplegate, E.C. 
McCaul, Gilbbbt John, Creggandarrock, Chislehurst ; and 27 Wolhrook, 

E.C. 
McCoMAs, W. Robert, Australian Mortgage Co., 13 Lcadenhall Street, 

EC. 
fMcCuLLOCH, Geoboe, care of BritUh Broken Hill Proprietary Co, 

Abchurch Chambers, E.C. 
McCuLLocH, Sib Jambs, K.C.M.G., Messrs. Leishman, Inglis, ^ Co., 122 

Cannon Street, E.C. 
McDonald, James £., 4 Chapel Street, Cripplegate, EC. 
McDonell, Abthub W., 2 Rectory Place, Portsmouth Road, Guildford. 
McEachabn, Malcolm Donald, Billitcr Square Buildings, EC. 
McEubn, David Paintbb, 24 Pemhridge Square, W. 
McGavin, Wm. B., 3 Great Winchester Street, E.C. 
McGaw, Josbph, Hart^field, Betchworth, Surrey. 
McIlttbaith, Andbew, Billiter Square Buildings, E.C. 
McInttbb, J. Po 3 New Basinghall Street, E.C. 
fMcIvEB, David. Woodslce, SpUal, Birkenhead; and Wanlass, How, 

Ambleside. 
McKellab, Thomas, Lerags House, near Oban, N.B. 
M'Kbonb, Henry, C.E., 9 Victoria Street, S.W. 
McKerbbll, R. M., of Hillhouse; Carlton Club, PaU Mall, 8,W.; and 

Hillhousc, Dundonald, Ayrshire, N.B. 
McLean, Nobman, Stoberry Park, Weils, Somerset. 
McLean, T. M., 61 Belfize Park, N. W. 
McMahon, Likut.-Gbnbbal C. J., R.A., Cradockstown, Naas, Ireland; 

and Junior Army and Navy Club, St. James's Street, W. 
McNeill, Adam, Royal Thames Yacht Club, Albemarle Street, W. 
Mainwabino, Randolph, Camden House, Wolsey Road, East MoUsey; 

and Hogarth Club, Dover Street, W, 
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Year of 
Election. 

1878 

1879 

1883 



850 1879 

1886 
1883 
1881 
1884 
835 1879 
1886 

1886 

1886 



840 



1886 
1886 
1882 
1877 



1886 

1882 

845 1886 

1889 

1884 

1886 

1880 

850 1884 

.1886 

1886 
1888 
1877 
855 1889 
1888 
1889 

1878 
1886 
860 1888 
1872 
1889 

1877 

1878 

365 1890 



Malcolm, A. J., 27 Lombard Street, E,C, 

Malluon, Frank B., Dixion Manor Houu, Winchcomife, Cheltenham. 

fMALLBsoN, CoLONBL Gbobob Bbucs, O.S.L, 27 Weit Cromwell Road, 

8. W, ; and Junior Carlton CUtb, PaU Mall, 8. W, 
Manacxji, The Sbtna £., 8ta;r and Garter Uotely Richmond, S.W,; and 

8t, George*$ Club, Hanover Square, W, 
Mandbb, S. Thbodobe, B.A., Wightwick Manor, Wolverhampton, 
Manlbt, Wuxiam, 106 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Majw. W. K, 23 Jewin Street, E,C, 
Mabcus, John, 9 Lancaster Road, Belsize Park, N. W. 
Mabi, WxlluhH., 16 Ofulow Square, 8.W, 
Maxkb, DayiDi 4 Cornwall Mansions, Comwali Gardens, South Ksnsing^ 

ton, S,W. 
Masks, Lionel, care of L. H. Marks, Esq., 25 Clanricarde Gardens, 

Bayswaier, W, 
Marsdbn, Tbi Right Rbt. Bishop, D.D., The Woodlands, Tyndale Park, 

aifton, Bristol, 
Mabsh, H. Cabpbntbb, Cressy House, Wooddey Road, Leeds, 
Mabshali, Abthub, 7 East India Avenue, E.C. 
Mabshall, Ebnbst Luxmoorb, 9 St, Helenas Place, E.C, 
Mabshall^ John, F.K.G.S., 28 Lamboume Road, Clapham Common, 

S.W, 
Mabston, Edwabd, St. Dunstan's House, Fetter Lane, E.C. 
fMABTXN, Fbancis, 12 Cork Street, W. 
Mabtin, Hbnbt, 13 Fitzjohn's Avenue, N.W. 
Mabtin, Jambs, Sunnyside, Palace Road, Streatham, 8, W. ; and Suffolk 

House, Lauretice Pountney Hill, E.C, 
Mathbbs, Edwabo p., Glenalmond, Westwood Park, Forest Hill, S.E. ; 

and 23 Austin Friars, E.C. 
tMATHBSON, Alex. Pebcbyal, 31 Lowndes Street, S.W. 
Mattbbson, William, Tower Cressy, Campden Hill, W. 
Matthbws, James, 21 Manchester Square, W. 
Matthews, J AMEB, 45 Jesmotid Road, Newcastle-nm-Tyne; and St, George's 

Club, Hanover Square, W. 
Matthews, I/r.-Ck>LONEL Robebt L., 1 Myrtle Crescent, Acton, W, 
Maxsb, Leopold J., Brockets Club, St. James's Street, 8. W. 
Maynabd, H. W., St. Aubyn*8, Grosvenor Hill, Wimbledon. 
Matnb, Kbab-Admibal Richabd C, C.B., M.P., 101 Queen's Gate, S.W. 
Meath, The Right Hon. the Eabl of, 83 Lancaster Gate, W, 
Mbcbbot, James, 28 Westmoreland Street, Dublin, and University Club, 

Dublin. 
Mbinebtzhaoen, Ebnbst Louis, 4 Cheyne Walk, Chelsea, 8. W. 
Mbluuish, William, Constitutional Club, Northumberland Avenue, W.C. 
Mbnpes, Mobtimib, Osbom Lodge, Fulham, 8. W. 
Merewethbb, F. L. S., Ingatestone Hall, Ingatestone, Essex. 
Metcalfe, Sir Chablbs H. T., Babt., Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, 

S.W. 
fMBiCALFE, Frank E., 36 Craven Park, Harlesden, N.W, 
, Mbwbubn, William R., 1 Bank Buildings, Lothbury, E.C. 
Mu^UBNi, CliABLBS EiNOSLEY, 26 Lime Street, E.C, 

BB 
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870 




Year of 




Election 




1888 




1889 




1889 




1889 


870 


1874 




1888 




1890 




1884 




1878 


875 


1883 




1891 




1869 




1884 




1884 


88o 


1869 




1877 




1885 




1889 




1873 


88s 


1885 




1890 




1888 




1884 




1883 


890 


1885 




1886 




1882 




1868 




1884 


895 


1882 




1885 




1886 




1889 




1869 


900 


1891 




1886 




1885 




1885 




1884 


9^5 


m\ 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

Miles, AtJDLET C, 34 Pont Street, 8.W, 

MiixEB, ABTHT7B, cavt of Batik of Victoria, 28 CUmmt^s Lane, KC, 

MiLLUt, Chablbs a. Dctff, Craven House, Northumberland Avenne, W.C, 

MiLLBB, Robert S„ 67 Queen Victoria Street, KC. 

fMiLLS, Sib Chables, K.C.M.Q-., C.B. (Agent-General for the Gape of 

Good Hope), 112 Victoria Street, S.W. 
MiLNEB, EoBBRT, ColdweU Lodge, Great Marlow ; and 24 ^ 25 Fore 

Street, E,C. 
Mitchell, William, 25 Fenchurch Street, B.C. 
MiTCHBifBB, JoHX, Highlands, Thtirlow Hill, West Dulwich, S.E, 
MocATTA, Ebnest G,, 24 De Vere Gardens, Kensington, W. 
M0LB8WOBTH, The Bev. Viscount, St, Petroc Minor, St, Istey, ComwalL 
Molls, William MAoauABis, 74 Princes Square, W, 
MoNCK, Right Hon. Viscount, G.C M.G., 78 Bdgrave Road, 8,W,; tmd 

Charleville, Enniskerrg, Wicklow, 
fMoNBo, Malcolm, EUergreen, Bearsden, Dumbartonshire, N.B, 
MoNTBFiOBE, Hbbbbbt B., 11 Quccn Victoria Street, E.C. 
Montefiobb, Jacob, 35 Hgde Park Square, W, 
MoNTEFiORE, J. B., 36 Kensington Gardens Square, W, 
Montefiobb, Joseph G., 1 Cloisters, J'emple, E.C. 
MoNTRFioRK, Louis P., 35 Hijde Park Square, W, 
Moodie, G. p., care of Messrs. R, S. Taylor, Son, ^ Co., 4 Field Cautt, 

Gray's Inn, W.C. 
MooBE, Arthur Chisolm, 23 F^ssex Street, Strand, W.C. 
MooBE, Henbt F., 5 Claremont Road, St. Margaret's, TwieJkenham. 
MooBE, J. MuBRAT, M.D., M.R.C.S., 51 Canning Street, Liverpool. 
MooBE, John, 23 Knightrider Street, E.C. 
fMooBHOUSE, Edwabd, care of Bank of New Zealand, 1 Queen Victoria 

Street, E.C. 
MoBEiNO, Chables Algebnon, MJosLCE., F.G.S., The Manor House, 

Watford. 
Morgan, The Rt. Hon. George Osbobnb, Q.C., M.P.y 59 Green Street^ 

Grosvenor Square, W. 
tMoBGAN,OcTAyiusVAUGHAN,M.P., 13 ThsBoltofu, South Kensington, S. W, 
Morgan, Septimus Vaugkan, 42 Cannon Street, E. C. 
Morgan, William Pbitchabd, M.P., 1 Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
MoBBis, D., MA., F.L.S., Assistant Director, Royal Gardens, Kew, S. W. 
MoBBis, Edward Robebt, J.P., 14 Dowgate Hill, KC. 
MoBBisoN, Waltbe, MP., Maiham Tarn, Bell Busk, Leeds; and 77 

CromweU Road, S.W. 
tMoBBOGH, John, M.P., Military Road, Cork. 
MoBT, William, 1 Stanley Crescent, Netting Hill, W, 
Morten, Alexandeb, 17 St. Oswald! s Road, West Brompton, S.W. 
Mosenthal, Captain Fredk. (4th Batt. Yorks. Regiment), Marske Hall, 

Richmond, Yorks. 
Mosenthal, Habrt, 23 Davfson Place, Bayswaier, W. 
tMosBS, Charles, Kylemore, Eton Avenue, Hampstead, N,W.; and 48 

Holbom Viaduct, KC. 
Mossv, Jaxis Robibt, M-Inst.C.E., 26 West Cromwell Road, S.W. 
llpp^T, Frupbbic Jo»n, MJ>., 13 Ihtrf^m Villae, K^nmgton, W^ 
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Year of 
Election 

1885 

1891 

1886 

1880 

910 1884 

1889 

1876 
1889 
1881 
915 1885 
1890 
1874 

1881 
1881 

930 1881 
1885 
1882 
1889 
1S88 

925 1889 
1886 
1891 
1868 
1887 

930 18W 
1891 
1881 
1884 

1889 
935 IWO 
1878 
1882 
1880 
1881 
940 1885 

1874 

1888 

1889 

1876 

945 1888 

1875 
1876 



fMuiB, HoBBRT, Heaihlands, Wimbledon Comihon, 

MuiBHHADy John, 23 Begency Street, Weftminfter, 5.Jr. 

Musbat/Albxandbb Kxith, Glen Buckie, Cotnrie, Perihihire, y.B. 

MuBBAT, W. M., 28 Finahury Street, E,C. 

MusoBAYBy Gbobqe k., Furfftbonk, Torquay; and Oriental Club, Hanover 

Square, W. 
Myebs, Alxxamdeb, 125 Sutherland Avenue, Maida Vale, W» 

tNAiBK, JoHK, Garth House, Torres Park Boad, Hfracombe, 

Na«h, Bobbbt L., «* British Awtralaeian** Office, 31 Fleet Street, E.C, 

Vatbaxi, Alfbbd N.y 6 Hamsell Street, E.C. 

Nathan, Louis A,, Baekwood House, 9 New Broad Street, E.C, 

NAUNToir, Geobob HsBBUtT, 75 Cheapside. E.C. 

tNAz, Sib Viboilb, K.C.M.G., M.L.0. (Port Louis, Mauritius), care of 

Messrs. Chalmers, Guthrie, j- Co., 9 Idol Lane, E.C, 
Nbatb, Edwabd S., 7 Great St. Helenas, E.C. 
Nbbdham, Sib Joseph, The Ferns, Weyhridge. 
Nelson, Edwabd Montaou, Hanger Hill House, Ealing, W. 
Nelson, Geobob Henbt, The Lawit, Warwick. 
Ness, Gavin Pabkeb, 19 Porchesier Tarraee, Hyde Park, W. 
Nestle, William D., St. Georgis Club, Hanover Square, W. 
Neumann, Sigmund, Wamford Court, E.C. 
Nbwill, Henbt H., 70 Lansdowne Boad, Notting Hill, W, 
Nichol, Robbbt, 11 Bunhill Bow, E.C. 
Nicholls, Alfbed M., 72 Holland Boad, W. * 
Nicholson, Sib Chables, Babt., The Grange, Totteridge, Herts, N. 
Nicholson, Daniel, 51 St. Paul's Churchyard, E.C. 
NicoL, Geobge Gabdkn, 6 Cambridge Gate, Begenfs Park, N. W, 
Niooll, AxrorsTUs, M.B., CM., Ventnor Lodge, Chislehurst, 
Nihill, Paul H., care of Messrs. Banks ^ Co., Melbourne, Australia. 
NiTEN, Geobob, Commercial Bank of Australia, Limited, 1 Bishopsgate 

Street, E.C. 
NmsoN, BoBEBT, Wart{ford Court, EC, 
NoBTH, Chables, Sun-Woodhouse, near Hudder^dd. 
Nobth, Fbedbbick William, F.G.S., Bowley Hal!, Bowley Begis, 
tNoBTH, Habbt, Crichton aub, Adelphi, W.C. 
NouBSE, Henbt, Athenaum Club, Pall Mall, S. W. 
Novelli, L. W., Oxford and Cambridge Club, Pall Mall, 8.W. 
Nugent, Colonel Sib Chables B. P. H., R.E., K.C.B., Junior United 

Service Club, Charles Street, S.W, 
NuTT, R. W., Conservative Club, St. Jameses Street, S.W. 

Cakes, Abthub, M.D., Larksmeade, Stavdey Boad, Eastbourne, 

O^Bbien, William F., 98 Cannon Street, EC. 

Ohlson, James L., BiUUer House, Billiter Street, EC. 

Ommannet, Sib Montagu F., KCM.G., Crown Agent for the Colonief, 

Downing Street, S. W. 
tOFPBNHBiM, Hebmann, 17 Bue des Londres, Paris, 
Ofpknheimsb, Josefh, 52 Brown Street, Manchester, 
Os|lOEir, Jowr IiEE, 32 ^ueen Victoria Street, %C. 
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Year of 
Electioo. 



950 


1889 
1883 




1882 




1889 




1882 




1872 


955 


1886 




1890 




1880 




1879 




1890 


960 


1885 




1880 




1889 




1879 




1888 


965 


1880 




1886 




1881 




1889 




1885 


970 


1888 




1869 




1886 




1885 




1887 


975 


1881 




1880 




1881 




1877 




1877 


980 


1885 




1887 




1888 




1878 




1883 


9«5 


1885 



Eoyal Colonial Listihite. 

OsBORMBy AucK, core of Commercial Bank of Sydney, 18 Birohin Ltm$, E»C, 

tOsBOBWB, CAPTAIN FsAifX, BoduHOf Grange, Kineton. 

OsBOBiTBy p. HiLLy Kortnya, Bath Road, CJteUenkam, 

OiBUBK) Hbnky, M.Iii8t.C.£. (New BniiiBirick Emigration Agent), 24 

Cedars Road, Clapham Common, 8,W, 
Oswald, Wm. WaltbR| National Bank qf Aiutrala$ia, 123 Bishopagats 

Street, RC. 
OrwATy Thb Kioht Hon. Sib Artuub John, Babt.| 34 Eaton Square, 

S. W, ; amd Athenaum aub, PaU MaU, 8. \V, 
Owiy, Edwabd Gujiliffe, CIiLG., 9 Weetbourne Crescent, W, 
OwBK, P. Bbrbt, 102a Victoria Street, 8.1V, 
OwEK, Sib Psiup CuvuFFiy KG.B., K.C.M.G., C.I.E., 2 The Reeidtnces, 

South Keneinyion Museum, 8. W, 

tPADDON, JoHVy Suffolk Houss, 5 Laursnce Pouutney HtU, E.C, 

PADDONy Wm. EdwiNi 29 Gledhow Gardens, South Kensington, 8, W. 

Palmbb, Wiixiak Isaac, J.P., Hillside, Beadiny, Berks, 

Pabbubt, Ghablbs, 3 De Vere Gardens, Kensington, W. 

f Pabfitt, Gaftain Jakbs L., 2 Humber Road, Westoombe Park, Black- 

heath, 8,E. 
Pabfitt, Gaptain William, 58 Burnt Ash Hill, Lee, 8.E, 
Park, A. Steblb, care of London Joint Stock Bank, Princes Street, E,C. 
Parjl, W. G. Gumnimqhax, 25 Lime Street, E,C, 
Pabxbb, AbchibalDi Camden Wood, Chislehurst; and 2 East India 

Avenue, EC, 
Pabkbb, Gbobge B., Athenaum Club, PaU Mall, S,W, 
f Pabkbb, Hbnbt, care of Messrs, Finch ^ Co,, Chepstow, 
Pabxinoton, Majob J. BoPEB, 24 Crutehed Friars, E.C; 6 Detfonshire 

Place, W, ; and St. Stephen's Club, Westminster, 8,W, 
Pasthub, Hbnby, 19 Queen Street, Mm/fair, W, 
Patbbson, John, 7 # 8 Australian Aveniu, E.C, ; and 17 Holland 

Park, W. 
tPATBBflON, J. Glaistsb, 7 # 8 Australian Avenue, EC, 
Paton, Jambs, 2 Bath Terrace, Instow, North Devon; and Junior AihO' 

naum Club, Piccadilly, W. 
Patterson, Mtlbs, 28 Gloucester Place, Hyde Park, W. 
Paul, Hbnbt Moncbbiff, 12 Lansdottme Crescent, Netting Hill, W, 
Payne, John, 34 Coleman Street, E.G.; and Kaihlamba, The Avenue^ 

Lawrie Park, Sydenham, S.E, 
fPiACB, Walter (Natal Government Emigration Agent), 21 Finsbury 

Circus, E,C. 
Peacock, Gbobob, 27 Milton Street, Fore Street, E,C, 
Peacock, J. M,, 27 Milton Street, Fore Street, E.C. 
fPEAKE, Gborob Hebbbbt, B.A., LL.B., 1 St. James's Street, S,W, 
Peabs, Waltbb, 6^6 Leadenhall Buildings, E.C, 
Peck, Geobob, 25 Chesham Place, Belgrave Square, S. W, 
fPEEK, G0THBBBT Edoar, Wimbledon House, Wimbledon. 
tPKEK, Sib Hbnby W., Babt., Wimbledom House, Wimbledon. 
Peel, William Ghables, Fair View, Sunningdale, Berks; and National 

Conservative Club, Pqll AffiUf S.W, 
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Ye«rof 
Ueotioa. 

1879 

1882 

1884 

1884 

990 1875 

1890 

1880 
1876 

1882 

995 1879 

1886 

1889 

1890 

1884 
1000 1885 
1888 
1882 
1889 

1884 

1005 1882 

1888 

1884 

1869 
1885 

lOlO 1885 
;887 
1876 
1873 

1882 
1015 1881 
1868 
1885 
1888 
1881 
1020 1878 
1888 



^891 
1882 



Pbixy, LbohibD, Loughton Bectory^ Eatex, 

PsMBKBTOK, H. W., Trumptngton Ball, Cambridge. 

PsNDKBy Sib John, K.CM.Q., Eastern Telegraph Co., Winchester Houu, 

60 Old Broad Street, B.C. ; and \^ Arlington Street, S.W, 
Pbjinet, Edwabd C, 8 West Hill, Sydenham, S.E, 
Pebcetai, Augustus O., 60 Union Grove, South Lambeth, 8,W. 
Pbbxins, Hbnbt a,, care of Australian Joint Stock Bank, 2 King William 

Street, E,C, 
PxBBiNOy CHABLBSy Osford and Cambridge Club, Ball Mall, 8.W, 
Pbbbt, Thb Riqbt Rbt. Bishop, D.J),, 82 Avenue Boad, Begenfa Bark, 

N.W. 
Pbtbbs, Gobdon DoxALDBoy, 3 Eton Avenue, ffampttead, N.W, 
tPsTHBBicx, Edwabd A., Yarra Yarra, Brixton Bise, 8.W, 
Phillips, Fbamk, 7 West Hoe Terrace, Blgmouth, 
Phillips, T. Hughbs, Sussex Lodge, Bensham Manor Boad, 7%omtoH 

Heath. 
Phillips, Waltbb, M.I.N. A., M.LM.E., 25 Belmont Park, Lewisham, S.E. ; 

ani 108 Fenchurch Street, E.C. 
PiCBBBiNo, William A., C.M.G., Fotoey, ComuMll. 
Pinckhbt, Williav, Mi\ford Hill, Salisbury. 
fpLANT, Edmund H. T., Charters Towers, Queendand. 
Plbtdbll, T. G., Scottish Club, Dover Street, W. 
Plowdbn, Sib William C, K.O.S.I., M.P., 5 Park Crescent, Portland 

Place, W. 
Plubs, Samuel Swihb, Bisplith, Weybridge. 

Plummbb, Hextbt Pbmbebton, Union Mills, near Douglas, Isle qfMan. 
Pollabd, Edwabd H., 3 Elm Court, Temple, EC. 
Poole, John B., Messrs, Gordon ^ Gotch, 15 St. Bride Street, Ludgate 

Circus, E.C. 
tPooBE, Majob R., Old Lodge, Newton Toney, Salisbury. 
PosNO, Chables Jaques, The Woodlands, Grove Park, Lee, S.E» ; and 

19 Finsbury Circus, E.C. 
tPoTTEB, John Wilson, 2 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 
PoWEB, Edmund B., Maisonette, Ailsa Boad, St. Margarefs, Surrey. 
Pbabd, ABTHxm Oampbell, 39 Norfolk Square, W. 
Pbancb, Rboinald H., 2 Hercules Passage, E.C.; and Frognal, Hamp- 

stead, N.W. 
Pbankebd, Peect J., 1 New Square, Lincoln* s Inn, W.C. 
Pbakebbd, PrrElt D., Ths Knoll, Sneyd Park, Clifton, Bristol. 
Pbatt, J. J., 79 Queen Street, Cheapside, EC. 

Pbeece, William Hbnet, F.R.S., M.In8t.C.E., Gothic Lodge, Wimbledon. 
Pbbyitb, Joseph Wbedon, Oak Lodge, Pond Boad, Blackheaih, S.E. 
Pbicb, Etan J., 27 Clemenfs Lane, E.C. 
Pbincb, John S., 8 Oomwall Mansions, Cornwall Gardens, S. W. 
Pbitchabd, Chables Alexandeb, Stourport Villa, Salter's Hill, Upper 

Norwood, S.E.; and Brighton and County Club, Middle Street, 

Brighton. 
Pbitchabd, Lieut.-Gbneral Gobdon v., R.E., C.B., United Service 

Club, PaU MaU, 8.W. 
Pbobtn, Lbslrt Chables, 79 Onslow Square, S.W, 
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1881 




1891 
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1890 
1884 
1885 




1881 


1060 


1889 
1887 



Eoyal Colonial InsUhde. 

Pboctob, Philip F., Colonial Bank, 18 Biskopigate Stnet, E.C. 
PuoH, W. R.. M.D., 64 Elm Park Gardens, S.W. 
PuiXBN, Habbt, Mercantile Agency Co. of Aueiraiia, 5 LoMury, E,C, 
PuBYis, OiLBEBT, 5 Bow CkuTckyord, KC. 

Baocuffb, p. Coplbstok, Derri/ord^ Croum Hill B.8.0. Devon; and 

Union aub, S.W. 
Badfobd, Alfjud), F.R.O.S., Welbeek Mansions, 34 Cadogan Terrace^ 

8.W.; and 1 Garden Court, Temple, KC. 
IUb, John, M.D., LL.D, F.ILS., 4 Addison Gardens West, Kensington, W. 
Rait, Gsobob Thomas, 70 j" 71 Biskopsgate Street Witkin, E.G. 
BAonsT, MAJOB-GEinsBAL Abthub Macak, Trowscoed Lodge, Ckdtenkam, 
Balli, Pandbli, 17 Belgrave Square, S.W, 
Ramsat, Robbbt, Howleits, Canterbury. 
Ramsden, RicHABD, Chodwick Manor, Knowle, Warwickshire. 
Rand, Edwabd E., Essex Villa, WandswoHh Common, S.W.; and 107 

Cannon Street, EC. 
tRAHDALL, EuoBKB T., 27 Orsctt Terrace, Hyde Park, W.; and^ South 

Square, Graj/s Inn, W.C. 
Rahxbn, Pbtbb, Fumess Lodge, East Sheen, Surrey, 
fRAHxiy, Jambs, M.P., 35 Ennismore Gardens, S.W.; and Bryngwyn^ 

Rerrford. 
Rawsoh, Sib Rawsom W., K.C.M.G^ C.B., 68 Cornwall Gardens, S.W, 
Ratmokd, Rht. C. a., The Vicarage, Bray, near Maidenhead. 
Rbad, William Hbmbt M., C.M.G., 9 Petersham Terrace, Queen's Gate, 

S.W. 
tRsAT, Rt. How. Lobd, G.C.S.I., G.C.I.E., 6 'Great Stanhope Street, W. 
RsDPATH, Pbteb, The Manor House, Chislehurst, Kent. 
Rbid, Majob-Gbkbbal A. T., 45 Tisbury Road, Hove^ Brighton. 
Rbio, Datid, A.InBLGJB., Thomaneau House, Milnathort^ Kinross* 

shire, N.B. 
Rsm, Gbobqb, 79 Queen Street, Oheapside, EC. 
Rbmkib, Gbobob Hall, 6 East India Avenue, E.C. 
RsifTON, A. Wood, 2 Essex Court , Tempky E.C. 
Rbvett, Capt. Richabd, 28 Eaton Bise, Ealing, W. 
fRicHABDs, Rbt. W. J. B., D.D., St. Charles* College, St. Charles* Square, 

North Kensington, W. 
RiCHABDsoN, WiLUAM RiDLBT, Alwyn House, Shortlands, Kent. 
RiDLBT, William, M.Inst.C^., F.G.S., Chester House, Mount Ephrdm 

Boad, Streatham, S.W. 
RiviNOTON, W. John, *^ British Trade Journal," 113 Cannon Street, E.C. ; 

and 21 Giedhow Gardens, S.W. 
RoBEBTS, Chablbs Gat, CoUords, Hasleniere, Surrey. 
RoBBBTs, Thomas Langdon, Bookhurst, Bedford Park, Croydon. 
RoBEBTsox, Albxandeb Milnb, M.D., GonviUe House, Alton Boad, Roe* 

hampton, S.W. 
BoBEBTaoN, Oampbell a., Bashwood House, 9 New Broad Street, E.C. ; 

and 11 OakhUl Park, Hampstead, N.W. 
RoBEBTSOH, John, Stock Exchange, E.C, 
Robins, Edwabd, C.E., 22 Conduit Street, W, 
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1884 KoBiNSOK, Augustus 0., Greta House, Leigham Court Road, SlreatAam, S. W. 
1869 Robinson, Colonbl C.W., C.B., 10 Hyde Park Gate, S.W. ; and War 

Office, Pall MaU, 8.W. 

1889 SoBiNSON^ G. Crosland, Bed Brick House, Camjpden Hill Boad, Ken- 

singtim, W. 

1883 Robinson, Henrt James, F.S.S., 31 Spencer Boad, Putney, S, W. 

1065 1889 'SUiVOiBOVflaKKC, 1^1 Cannon Street, E.C. 

1881 fRoBiNSON, James Salkbld, Roachbank, Bochdale, 

1890 Robinson, William, 4 Mount Park, Ealing, W, 
1878 RooBBS, MuBBAT, Fowey, Cornwall. 

1891 RooBBSON, John, Croxdale Hail, Durham. 

1070 1888 RoHMBB, W. J., The Cedars, St. Leonard: s Boad, Surhiton. 
1886 RoLLO, William, 6 Stanley Gardens, Kensington Park, W, 

1885 Rome, Robkbt, 46 Dover Street, Piccadilly, W. 

1883 Romb, TflOMAS, Charlton House ^ Charlton Kings, near Cheltenham. 

1886 RoMiLLT, Chablbs E., High Park, Droitwich. 

1075 1888 tR<>^^iJ>> Bybon L., 14 Upper PhiUimore Gardens, W. 
1876 Ronald, R B., Pembury Grange^ near Tunbridge Wells. 
1888 RoPBB, Fbebican, M.A. Oxon., Constitutional Club, Northumberland 
Avenue, W.C. 

1878 Rose, B. Lancastbb, 1 Cromwell Boad, South Kensington, S, W, 

1879 'RosE,CBiAMLE3'D.,Bartholo7newHottse,E.C. 

1080 1881 t^osEBBBY, The Right Hon. the Eabl op, 38 Berkeley Square, W. ; and 
Dalmeny, near Edinburgh, N.B. 
1891 Ross, Alexandbb, St. Kierans, York Boad, West Nonfood, S.E. 

1888 Ross, Captain Gbobgb K A., F.G.S., 8 Collingham Gardens, S.W. ; and 
Junior Carlton Club, Pail Mall, S.W. 

1874 Ross, Hamilton, 22 ^(Mfff^^o^ /S^^rtfe^,Z.C7. 

1886 Ross, Hugh C, Standard Bank qf South Africa, 10 ClemenCs Lane, E.C. 

lo8s 1880 Ross, John, Morvcn, North Hill, Highgatc, N. ; and 63 Finsbury Pave- 
ment, E.C. 

1882 R0S8, J. Gbafton, Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 
1881 Roth, H. Ling, 3 Park Terrace, Lightclife, near Halifax, 
1891 Rowbll. T. Irvinb, M.D., C.M.G., 8 Bedoliffe Square, S.W. 

1889 RoYDs, Chaelbs Jambs, Fyfield House, Andover ; and Windham Club, St. 
James* s Square, S. W. 

RoYDS, Edmund M., Fyfield House, Andover; and Windham Club, St. 
Jameses Square, S. W. 

Russell, P. N., Jwiior Carlton Club, PiUl Mall, S.W.; and 66 Queens- 
borough Terrace, W. 

RussBLL, Thomas, Haremare Hall, Hurstgreen, Sussex. 

Russell, Thomas, C.M.G., 69 Eaton Square, S. W. 

Russell, T. Puevis, Warroch, Milnathort, Kinross-shire, N.B. 

fRussELL, T. R., 18 Church Street, Liverpool, 

Saalfbld, Axfbxd. 

Sacbb, Alfbed L., C.E., 60 Queen Victoria Street, EC. 

•fSATT.LARD, PHiup, 87 Aldcrsgatc Street, E.C. 

Salaman, Abbaham, 46 Warrington Crescent, Maida Hill, W, 

Salmon, Edwabo G., 6 Ledbury Boad, Bayswater, W, 



1090 1890 



1879 

1876 
1878 
1876 
1879 



1095 



1886 
1886 
1881 
1890 
1100 1890 
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Royal Oolonud Institute* 

SiMUBt, Sir Saul, K.C.M.G., C.B. (Agent-General for New South Wales), 

9 Victoria Street, 8.W. 
fSANDBBSON; JoHN, BuUer*B Woody Chislehurst, Kent, 
Sakdford, Colonbl Sib Herbest B., R.A., K.C.M.G., Wi$t HiU 

House, St. Leonards-on-Sea. 
Sassoon, Arthur, 12 Leadenhall Street, E.C. 
Saijndbrs, Thomas Dodgson, Twyfordbury, Croydon, 
Savaop^ Wm. Fredk., Biomfield House, London Waif, E.C. 
Scales, G. Mc Arthur, 4 Chapel Street, Cripplegate, E.C.; and SL 

Heliers, Orleans Road, Homsey Rise, N. 
Scales, Herbert F., 9 Fenchurch Street, E.C, 
tScARTH, Lbybson E., M.A., Keverstone, Manor Road, Bournemouth, 
ScHiFF, Charles, 22 Lowndes Square, S, W. 

Scholet, J. Cranefibld, Royal Thames Yacht Club, Albemarle Street, W. 
ScHWARTZE, C. E. R., M.A., Trinity Lodge, Beulah Hill, S,E,; and 

Conservative Club, St, James's Street, S. W, 
ScLANDERS, ALEXANDER, 10 Ccdars Road, Clapham Common, S.W, 
ScoMCE, Captain G. Colquhouk, Board of Trade Office, Custom House 

Dublin, 
Scott, Abraham, 8 Oxford Square, Hyde Park, W, 
Scott, Major-Genbral Alex. Db Courct, R.E., 86 ComtoaU Gardens, 

S.W, ; and Junior United Service Club, S.W. 
Scott, Archibald E., 7 Montpelier Square, Knightsbridge, S,W,; and 

ITnited University Club, Pall Mall East, S.W, 
Scott, Arthur Jbrvoisb, Rotherfield Park, Alton, Hants, 
Scott, Charles J., Boxgrove, Guildford, 
Scott, John Adam, KUmoney, OakhiU Road, Putney, S,W.; and 11 

Distaff Lane, Cannon Street, E.C. 
Scott, Robert, Connaught House, Harlesden, N, W, 
Scott, William H. B., 5 ^ 6 Palace Chambers, Westminster, S. W. 
ScouRFiBLD, RoBEBT, Hill Housc, lAanstephan, Carmarthenshire, 
Seddon, Arthur, 8 Norfolk Street, Park Lane, W, 
Sklbt, Pbidbaux, Koroit, North Park, Civydon; and 4 Threadneedle 

Street, E,C. 
Simple, James C, F.R.G.S., 64 Grosvenor Road, DuUin, 
Senior, Edward Nassau, 147 Cannon Street, E.C, 
Serooold, G. Pearce, Cherryhinton, Torquay, 
Sbtebn, Walter, 9 Earts Court Square, S.W. 
Shand, James, M.Inst.CE., Parkholme, Elm Park Gardens, 8,W,; and 

75 Upper Ground Street, S.E. 
Shand, John Loudoun, 24 Rood Lane, E.C, 
Shand-Hartey, James Widdrington, Castle Semple, Lochwinnock, Ren- 

frewshire, N.B, 
StfAW, Colonel E. W., 44 Slackwaier Road, Eastbourne, 
Shaw, Frbderick C, 7 Greencroft Gardens, Finchley New Road, N.W, 
Shbnnan, David A., Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W. 
Shepherd, William Lake, 25 Richmond Terrace, Clifton, Bristol, 
Sheppard, Wm. Fleetwood, B.A., 2 Temple Gardens, E,C,] 
Shipster, Hemrt F., 87 Kensington Gardens Square, W, ; and Conserra- 

iive Club, St, James's Street, S,W, 
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fSHiM, Robert W.. Shirley, South Nonoood Park, S.E. 
Short, Chuiles, Office of" The Argm," 80 Fleet Street, EC. 
Sbortridob, Saicubl, 18 St. Stephen's Square, Bayewater, W, 
SiDKT, Charles, 23 Harrington Gardens^ South Kensinjton, S.ii'. 
SiLLBM, JoHX Henry, Southlands, Esher, Surrey ; and Junior Carlton 

Club^S.W. 
fSiLVBR, Colonel Hugh A., Abbey Lodge, Chislehurst, 
tSiLVEB, S. W., 3 York Gate, Regent's Park, N.H". 
81M, Major-Genebal Edward Cotsgarne, K.R, 87 Connavght Square, 

Hyde Park, W. ; and United Service Club, SW. 
fSiMMOKs, Field-Marshal Sir Lintorn, G.C.B., G.C.M.G., 36 Cornwall 

Gardens, S.W. / and United Service aub. Pail Mall, S.W. 
SiMFSOX, CoiocANDER H. G., R.N., care of Mcssrs, Burnett ^' Co, 123 Pall 

Mall, S.W. 
SiKAUER, SioisMxriiD, 9 Poloce Gate, W. 
Sinclair, Arthur, Meadow Bank, Cults, Aberdeen, KB, 
Sinclair, David, 2 Eliot Bank, Forest Hill, S,E, ; and 19 Sdver Street, 

E.C 
SippE, Charles H., 10 Cdtman Street, E.C 

Sladb, Gborob p., Kanimbla, 33 Fitzjohn's Avenue, Hampstead, X, W, 
Slade, Hbnrt G., 16 Upper Montagu Street, Montagu Square, W, 
Sladen, St. Barre, Heat^field, Beigate, 

SiJLZENQBB, Ralph, 9 Kensington Court, W.; and 56 Cannon Street, E.C 
tSMART, Francis G., M.A., Brcdbury, Tunbridge Wells. 
Smith, Clarence, J.P., Mansion House Buildings, 4 Queen Victoria Stree', 

E.C, 
Smith, David J., 140 West George Street, Glasgow. 
Smith, Sib Francis Villeneuve, 19 Harrington Gardens, South Kensing* 

ton, S.W, 
Smith, Henry Gardner, Tinto, KilUeser Avenue, Sireaiham Hill, S.W. 
Smith, James, Office of*' The Cape Argus," 25 Comhill, E.C, 
Smith, James William. Coldamo, Stromness, Orkney; and National 

Liberal aub, WhUehaU Place, S.W. 
Smith, John, 10 Aldermanbury Avenue, E.C. 
ISmith, Joseph J., Wells House, Hkley, Yorkshire. 
Smith, Samuel, M.P., Carston, Princes Park, Liverpool; and 7 Belahay 

Street, Westminster, S.W. 
fSMiTH, Thomas Hawkins, Gordon Brook, Grafton, New South Wales, 
Smith, Walter F., 8 Holland Park Terrace, W. 
Smith, William, J.P., Sundown House, Clifton, Bristol. 
Smith, The Right Hon. William Henby, M.P., 3 Grosvenor Place, S.W. ; 

and Greenlands, Henley-on-Thames, 
Smith-Cummino, Lieut. G. Mansfield, R.N., Ardhrae, Bray, Co, Wicklow, 

Ireland, 
fSoMERViLLE, Abthur Fownes, 2>tii(f«n, WeUs, Somerset; and Oxford and 

Cambridge Club, Pall MaU, S.W. 
Soper, Wm. Garland, B.A., J.P,, Bury Street, St. Mary Axe, E.C. ; 

Harestone, Caterham Valley ; and Devonshire Club, St. James's Street^ 

S.W. 
Spanish, Adolf, 114 Fellows Bead, N.W. 
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I 175 1889 

1890 

1891 
1870 
1888 
I 180 1887 
1890 
1889 
1883 
1885 
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1885 
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1886 

1878 
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1888 

I 195 1882 
1883 
1887 
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1888 

1200 1886 
1874 

1881 

1877 

1879 

1205 1882 

1890 

1885 

1890 

1875 

I2I0 1880 
1884 

1883 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

Sparxbs, SiDinnr, Devonshire Villas Grantham. 

Spbnce, Libut.-Colonel John, Lm Hur$t, HooU, Chester ; and 19a CqU- 

man Street, E,C, 
Spbncb, Patrick G., 57 Maida Fate, W. ; and 17 Philpot Lane, E.C, 
Spensley, Howard, F.S.3., F.R.G.S., 4 Bolton Gardens West, 8.W. 
Spicer, Albhbt, Brancepeth House, Woodford, Essex, 
Spiers, Felix William, 68 Lowndes Square, 8.W. 
SpomswooDB, George A., 3 Cadogan Square, S. W. 
SpRKirr, John S., Oriental Club, Hanover Square, W, 
fSpROSTON, Hugh, 11 Clarence Terrace^ Regents Park, N.W. 
Squibb, Ret. George Mbtler, M.A., Clothall Sector^, Baldock, 

Herts. 
Stafford, Sib Edward W., G.C.M.G., 19 EaUm Square, S.W, 
Staley, T. p., 2 Fenchurch Avenue, E.C. 
Stanford, Edward, Jun., 26 Cockspur Street, S. W. 
f Stan LEY, Walm5Let, M.Iiist.O.E., The Knowle, Leigham Court Boad, 

Streatham, S.W. 
Starke, J. G. Hamilton, M.A., F.S.A. (Scot.), Troqueer Holm, near Dum- 
fries, N.B. 
Stein, Andrew, Broomfield, Copers Cope Road, Beckenham, 
Stevenson, Hugh G., 73 Cour(field Gardens, South Kensington, S.W. 
Stevenson, Leader G., 73 Courtfield Gardens, South Kensington, S.W* 
Stewart, Alexander B., Garth, Kemerton Boad, Beckenham. 
Stewart, Charles H., C.M.G., 49 Queen*s Gardens, Hyde Park, W. 
Stewart, Charles W. A., 14 Brechin Place. South Kensington, S.W. 
Stewart, Edward C, 14 Brechin Place, South Kensington, S.W. 
Stewart, Robert, Culgruff, Crossmichael, N.B. 
Stewart, Robert M., 51 Milton Street, E.C. 
Stewart, Thomas M., Bank of New 2kaland, 1 Queen Victoria Street, 

E,C. 
Stirling, Archibald William, 7 Observatory Avenue, Kensington, W, 
fSTiRLiNO, Sir Charles E. F., Bart., Glorat, Milton of Campsie, N.B, ; 

and Junior Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Stirling, J. Archibald, 24 Bramham Gardens, South Kensington, 8. W, 
Stone, F. W., B.C.L., 7 New Square, Lincoln's Inn, W.C. 
Stott, Thomas, Thombank, Sutton, Surrey. 
fSrow, F. S. Philipson, Blackdown House, Haslemere, Surrey; and 

Union Club, Trafalgar Square, S.W. 
Strachan, Thomas Y., Boseworth, Sylvan Boad, Upper Norwood, S.E. / 

and 88 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Strafford, Right Hon. the Earl of, 79 Eaton Square, S.W.; emd 

Wrotham Park, Bamet. 
Strange, Vincent W., care of Mercantile Bank of Australia, 39 LoTnbard 

Street, E.C. 
f Strangways, H. B. T., Shapwickf Bridgwater, Somerset ; and 5 Pump 

Court, Temple, E.C. 
f Street, Edmund, MiUfield Lane, Highgate Bise, N. 
Strebter, G. Skblton, 169 Piccadilly, W.; and National Conservative 

aub. Pall Mall, S.W, 
StbicxlanDi Oliyssl RofsBi Hampifieldf Putney, S.W. 
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1891 
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1889 
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1225 1885 
1890 

1883 

1883 

1880 
1230 1876 
1887 
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1885 

1881 

1235 1891 

1881 

1890 
1873 
1889 

1240 1886 

1881 
1883 
1888 
1890 
1245 1889 
1875 

1886 

1877 
1889 



Stuabt, John, F.RG.S., 20 BucJclerabury, E.C. 

SnJABT, Kennvth K., St. Stephen's Club, Westmnster, 8.W, 

Stusqbs, E. M., M.A., Honeys, Twyford, Berks. 

StJTHBBLAKD, His Qbacb THE DuKs OF, KG., Stafford House, St. Ja/neis, 

S.W. 
SoTTON, Abthub Warwick, Goring'&n'Thames, 
SuTTOic, Lbonabd, Cintra Lodge, Beading. 
SwALB, Kbv. fl. J., M.A., J.P., Ingfield HaU, Settle, Yorkshire. 
SwAMZY, Francis, 147 Cannon Street, E.C. 
Swift, Dban, Steynsdorp, 100 Highbury New Park, N. 
SwiNBURNB, U. P., 39 Cadogan Square, 8. W. 
tSiKBs, Gboeob H., M.A., M.In8t.C.E., 17 Albert Square, Clapham Road, 

S.W. 
Symons, G. J., F.R.S., 62 Camden Square, N.W. 



+Tallent8, George Wm., B.A., 62 Ennismore Gardens, S. W. 

Tanner, Professor Hmnrt, M.R.A.C., 27 Momington Crescent, Stanwick 

Boad, West Kensington, W. 
Tangtb, George, Heathfidd Hall, Handsworth, Birmingham; and 35 

Queen Victoria Street, E.C. 
Tanqte, BiCHARD, Gtlbertstone, Lyndon End, near Birmingham; and 35 

Queen Victoria Street, E,C. 
Tatibb, Frank, F.E.G.S., 10 Queen Street, Cheapside, EC. 
Tatlob, Charles J., 135 Cromwdl Boad, S. W. 
Taylor, Ernest C. 

Taylor, Hugh L., 23 PhiQimore Gardens, W. 
Taylor, J. V. E., 14 Cockspur Street, S.W. ; and St. Faith's Vicarage, 

Wandsworth, S.W. 
ITatlor, Tubodorb C, Sunny Bank, Batley, Yorkshire. 
Taylob, Victor A., Bedcot, Outram Boad, Addiscombe, Surrey. 
Tkitplb, Sib Richard, Bart., M.P., G.C.S.I., CLE., The Nash, near Wor- 
cester; and Alhenaum Club, Pail Mall, S.W, 
Tbnnant, Robert, Chapel House, Skipton, 

♦Tbnntson, The Right Hon. Lord, D.C.L., Aldworth, HasUmere, Surrey. 
tTsRHY, Charles G., Pembroke House, South Norwood, 8.E. ; and 6 East 

India Avenue, E.C. 
Thomas, James Lewis, F.S.A., F.R.G.S., Thatched House Club, St. 

James's; and 26 Gloucester Street, Warwick Square, S.W. 
Thomas, John, 18 Wood Street, E.C. 
Thompson, Arthur Bailey, Sumatra, Bournemouth. 
Thompson, E. Symes, M.D., F.R.C.P., 33 Cavendish Square, W. 
tTnoMPSON, Sydney, Wood Bene, Sevenoaks. 
Thomson, Alexander, Bartholomew House, E.C. 
Thomson, J. Duncan, The Old Bectory, Ashton, Stevenage, Herts; and 

St. Peter's Chambers, Comhill, E.C. 
Thorns, "WiLLiiM, Messrs. Stuttaford ^ Co., 49 Fore Street, E.C; and 

Busdon, Bondebosch, Cape Colony. 
Thrufp, Leonard W., 61 Princes Square, Bayswater, W. 
Thubsbt, Abthub P., Lyric Club, Piccadilly, W. 
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1889 
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1872 




1883 




1886 


1255 


1882 




1876 




1886 




1884 




1889 


1260 
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1884 




1889 




1888 


1265 


1886 




1878 




1886 




1886 




1887 


1270 


1890 




1883 




1878 




1886 




1878 


1275 


1886 



TiDET, Ernest, 3 Throgmortan Avenue^ E.C; and The Ferns, BolmesdaU 

Boad, South Norwood, 8.E, 
TiLUB, Albxandbb, Arthurlee, Orleans Road, Upper ffoUoujo^, Y. 
TiNLiNB, Gboroib, 12 Pembridge Square, Bayswater, W, 
tTiNLiKB, Jambs Maddbr, The Grange, Rockbeare, near Exeter. 
Tod, Hrkby, 21 Mincing Lane, E,C, 

ToMKiNSON, GsoRnB Abkold, B.A., L.L.6., 82 Wailing Street^ EC, 
Tooth, Fbkd., Park Farm, Sevenoake, Kent, 

ToPHAM, William H.,C.E., 16 (rreat George Street, Westminster, S,W. 
ToRLBSSB, LiBUTENAirr Arthur W., R.N., The Retreat, Chart Road, Reigate. 
TosH, John, Camden Ridge, Chislehurst, 

ToTTiR, William Harold, 47 Park Street, Grosvenor Square, W, 
tTowN, Hbnbt, Arkley House, Arkley, Barnet, 
tTnATERS, John Amort, Domeg House, Weybridge, Surrey," 
Trbdwbn, Edward B., 27 Walbrook, E.C. 
Trbndbll, a. J. R., C.M.G., South Kensington Museum, S.W. 
Trill, Grobgb, Proiea, JDodds Road, Reigate, Surrey, 
Trimmer, Frederick, care of Messrs. Hickie, Borman, ^ Co,, 14 Waterloo 

Place, S,W, 
Trindrr, Oliteb J., 4 St. Mary Axe, E.C, 
Tritton, J. Herbert, 64 Lombard Street, E. C. 
Trton, Vice-Admiral Sir George, K.C.B., 5 Eaton Place, S.W, 
Tucker, Thomas, 72 Victoria Street, S.W. 
TupPER, Sir Charles, Bart., G.C.M.G., C.B. (High Commissioner for 

Canada), 17 Victoria Street, S.W. 
tTuRNBULL, Alexander, 80 Belsiee Park Gardens, N, W. 
TuRNBULL, Bobebt Thobbubn, 6 East India Avenue, E.C. 
tluRNBULL, Walter, Mount Henley, Sydenham Hill, Norwood, S.K 
Turner, Gordon, Colonial Bank, 13 Bishopsgate Street, E,C. 



1870 UtcOQ, Clemekt J. A., 22 Pemhridge Gardens, W. 



1883 

1890 
1890 

X28o 1882 
1888 
1887 
1888 
1891 

1285 1S84 
1890 

1879 
1880 



tVALBNTiNE, HuoH SuTtiERLAKO, New Zealand Agricultural Company, 

9 New Broad Street, E.C. 
VanDerbtl, Michael S., 187 Queen*s Gate, S.W. 
Yandebbyl, Philip, 61 Porchester Terrace, Hyde Park, W, ; and North- 

wood, near Winchester, 
Vanderbyl, Philip Breda, 61 Porchester Terrace, Hyde Park, W, 
Vaughan,R. Wyndham, Broad Street Avenue, E.C, 
Vautin, Claude, 42 Old Broad Street, E.C. 
Vbitch, Jambs A., 12 Oakfield Road, Clifton, Bristol, 
ViCKERS, John J., 16 St. Helenas Placs, E.C, 
tViNCBNT, C. E. Howard, C.B., M.P., 1 Grosvenor Square, W, 
Vincent, J. E. Matthew, Cornwall Buildings, 36 Queen Victoria Street, 

E.C, 
VoGEL, Sir Juuus, K.C.M.G., 51 Victoria Street, S.W. 
Vqss, Hermann, AngiO'Continental Guano Works, 16 Leadenhall Strest, 

E.C. ' 
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Year of 
BlecUon. 

1884 

1390 1881 

1884 

1881 

1888 

1889 

1295 1885 

1879 

1878 

1890 
1890 

1300 1890 
1885 

1887 
1889 
1879 
1305 1882 
1890 

1879 
1885 
1886 
1310 1882 
1885 
1879 
1877 

1884 

1315 1887 
1884 
1889 
1881 
1888 

1320 1891 

1880 
1869 
1886 
1881 
1325 1881 
1868 

1883 
1869 

1884 



Waddikoton, John, Sandhill Cottage, Beckenham, 

Wadb, OaciL L., 7 Talbot Square, Hyde Park, W. 

Wads, Nuokht Chabubs, St, June's Rectory, Soho, W, 

Wadb, Pagbt a., 84 Fenohurch Street, E,C, 

Wadb, Sbtxotts, 6 York Buildings, Jdelphi, W.C. 

fWAiinnuaHT, B. C, F^.Met.Soo., Elmhursi, East FinokUy, N, 

Wainwbight, Chablks J., Elmhurst, East Finehley, K. 

Waxefxeld, Cuablbs M., FX.S., Belmont, Uxbridge, 

Wales. H3.H. The Pbincb op, K.G., K.T., K.P., G.C.B., G.C.S.I., 

G.C.M.G., G.C.I.E., Marlhorovgh House, S. W. 
Waijobd, ^dwabp J., 19 York Terrace, Begsnfs Park, N.W. 
Waijleb. Lmrr.-CoLONEL Abteub G., R.A., 1 Nightingale Place, Woolwich, 

S^. 
Walkbb, John M., Afancunium, Anerley, 8,E, 
tWALKER, RoBEBT J., F.B.G.S., F.R.Hi8t.S.. Ormidale, Knighton Park 

Road, Leicester, 
Waixeb, Russell D., 11 Curzon Street,' Mayf air, W, 
WALLAOBy T. S. Downing, Heronfield, Potters Bar, 
Wallbb, William N., The Grove, Beatings, Woodbridge, Suffolk, 
Walus, H. B.) Addington, St, Mary's Road, Wimbledon, 
*^ki^^3, Admibal of the Fleet, Sib Pbovo W. P., G.C.B., Funtington 

House, near Chichester ; and Hamondb' Plains, Nova Scotia, 
fWANT, RA2n)0LPH C, 32 Victoria Street, S,W. 
Wabe, Thojcab Webb, Thomlea, Eliham, Kent, 
Wabne, Edwabd. 

Watebhouse, G. M., Hawthomden, Torquay, 
fWATEBHOUSB, Leonabd, 58 Great Cumberland Place, W. 
Watson, E. Gilbebt, 13 Jemn Crescent, E,C, 
♦Watson, J. Fobbbs, M.A., M.D., LL.D., 15 Pine Avenue, Westhourne, 

Bournemouth ; and Athinaum Club, Pall Mall, S. W, 
Watson, Willlui Ck)LUNG, 103 Southill Park, Hampstcad Heath, N.W, ; 

and 15 Leadenhall Street, E.C, 
fWATT, Hugh, M.P., 107 St, Georgt^s Square, S,W. 
Watt, John B., Princes Street Chambers, E.C, 
Watts, Abthub R., 6 Si. John's Road, Wimbledon. 
Watts, H. E., 52 Bedford Gardens, Kensington, W, 
t Watts, John, Lytchett Matravers House, Poole. 
Weatheblet, Chables H., British South Africa Co., 19 St, Swithins Lane, 

E,C. : and East Lodge, Bexley Heath, Kent. 
Webb, Henbt B., 7 Warrior Square Terrace, St. Leonards-on-Sea, 
Webb, Wiluam, Newstead Abbey, near Nottingham. ^ 
Websteb, H. Cabyick, 10 Huntly Gardens, Hillhead, Glasgow. 
Websteb, Robeet Gbant, M.P., 83 Belgrave Road, S. W, 
Welch, Henbt P., Kno-y^ong, Grove Park, Lee, S. E. ; andlQ Eastcheap, E. C, 
Weld, Sib Fbedebick A., G.C.M.G., Chideock Manor, Bridpcrt ; and 

White's Club, St. James's Street, S.W, 
Weld-Blundell, Henby, Lulworth Castle, Wareham. 
Wbmtss and Mabch, The Right Hon. the Eabl of, 23 St. James e 

Place, S.W. 
fWENDT, EBiTEST Emil, D.C.L., 4 and 6 Throgmorton Avenue, E,C, 
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Year of 
Election. 

1887 

1875 

1888 

1885 

1877 

1880 

1888 

1878 
1881 

1890 
1881 
1878 

1876 
1882 
1886 
1885 
1883 
1885 
1886 
1883 
1885 

1883 

1890 
1884 
1888 
1874 
1889 
1887 

1879 

1874 
1886 

1886 
1878 

1889 
1879 

1890 
1868 

1691 

]m 



Royal Colonial Institule. 

Wbktwobth, FrrawnxuM, Olencaim, BoumemotUk. 

Wbstbbk, Chaelss R., Broadway Chambers, Waiminsler, S.W. 

Wkstok, Dt§ok, 138 LeadenhaU Street, RC. 

WsTEBBEDy JosBPHy Clifton, near Bristol, 

Wfthtoell, WnxiAM S., 117 Cannon Street, KC. 

Whabton, Hbkbt, 19 Beavfort Gardens^ S, W. 

Wbbklbb, Abthub H., Ashenground, Haywards Eeath ; and 188 Strand, 

ma 

Whxblbb, Craslbs, 3 Boulevard Graney, Lausanne, Switzerland, 
fWHEELEBy Edward, F.R.G.S., Constitutional Club, Northumberland 

Avenue, W,C. 
Whitb, Abkold Hbwrt, 30 York Street, Portman Square, W. 
Whitb, Lbedhak, 25 Crantey Gardens, S.W, 
White, Bobbbt, 86 Marine Parade, Brighton ; and 19a Coleman Street, 

E.C. 
Whitehead, Hebbbbt M., Conservative Club, St, Jarnes^s Street, S, W, 
Whttb, Robbrt, 6 MUk Street Buildings, E.C, 
WiEKHOLT, Abhold, Junior Athenaum Club, Piccadilly, W, 
WnocHOLT, Edward, Bifrons, Canterbury. 
WiEWHOLT, William, Junior Athentmim Club, Piccadilly, W, 
WiLXiNfl, Alfred, 43 EarVs Court Sqtuire, S. W, 
Wilkinson, Frederick, 126 Holland Road, W. 
Wilkinson, Montagu C, 72 Gloucester Terrace, Hyde Park, W, 
WiLLANS, Wm, Hbnby, 23 Holland Park, W, ; and High Cliffe, Seaion, 

Devon, 
WnxcocKs, Geobge Waller, MJiistCR, 4 CoUege HiU, Cannon Street, 

E.C, 
Williams, Campbell, 62 Welbeck Street, W. 

Williams, James, Badstock Lodge, Strawberry Hill, Twickenham, S,W. 
Williams, Walter E., Bellevue, Sidcup, Kent. 
Williams, W. J., Thatched House Clvb, St. James's Street, S. W. 
Williamson, Andrew, 149 West George Street, Glasgow. 
tWiLLiAMSON, John, 5 Montagu Terrace, Bichmond, S.W. ; and Dale 

House, Halkirk, Caithness, N.B, 
Wnxis, iiwARD, 72 Lexham Gardens, Kensington, W. ; and Oriental 

Club, Hanover Square, W. 
Wills, Georoe, 3 Chapel Street, Whitecross Street, RC, 
Wills, John Tatler, B.A., CheUea Lodge, TiU Street, Chelsea, S.W,; 

and 2 King's Bench Walk, Temple, E,C. 
t Wilson, John, 93 CromweU Road, S.W, 
Wilson, John Gborgb Hannat, care of Queensland National Bank, 29 

LomBard Street, E.C. 
Wilson, J. W., Elmhurst, Kenley, Surrey, 
tWiLSON, Sir Samuel, M.P., 10 Groswnor Square, W, ; and Hughenden 

Manor, High Wycombe, Bucks, 
Wilson, William, Parkholme, East Sheen, S.W, 
fWoLFP, The Right Hon. Sir Henry Drummond, G.O.B., Q,CM,G,, 

Teheran, Persia ; and Carlton Club, Pall Mall, S,W. 
Wood, Alfred, Ravenstone, Farquhar Road, Upper Norwood, 5,H 
Wpop, J. S„ Cent^rf/ Chb, \% Grafton Street, W^ 
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1370 



1375 



YcArof 
Election 

1882 

1890 

1886 

1884 

1886 

1891 

1891 

1883 

1876 



1888 

1868 

1380 1889 

1890 

1869 



1888 
1890 



t Woods, Arthitb, 8 SL MariitCa Place, Trafalgar Square, W.C, 
WooDAix, CoRBST, C.E., 96 Talact Chambers, Westminster, S. W, 
WooDWABD, Cald Bickabd» VnUm Club, Trafalgar Square, S. W. 
Woodward, Jamss £., BerUy House, Biekleif, 

WoBSFOLD, W. Basil, M.A. Oxod, St. Stephen's Club, Westmnster, S.W, 
Wrioht, Henbt, Stafford House, St. James's, S. W, 
Wylam, Edward, 1 10 Gloucester Place, Portman Square, W, 
Wtllib, Habtst, Balgownie, Bromley, Kent, 

Yabdlst, Samubt^ New South Wales Government Office, 9 Victoria 

Street, 8.W. 
Yatrs, Leopold, 64 Cornwall Gardens, S.W. 

YouL, Sir Jambs A., K.C.M.G., Waratah House, Clapham Park, S,W, 
YouNO, Edmund Macxbnzie, 21 Palace Gate, W» 
Young, Edward G., 2 Great Western Road, Westboume Park, W. ; and 

care of Messrs, L, Thomas j" Co., 188 LeadenhaU Street, E.C. 
fYouNG, Sir Frederick, KC.M.O., 5 Queensberrg Place, South Kensivg^ 

ton,S.W. 
YouNo, GoLONBL J. 8., 13 Gloucester Street, S,W. 
YuiLLB, Andrew B., 63 Nevem Square, EarVs Court, S. W, 
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^ , Non-resident fellows. 

Year of 
Election. 

1385 1889 Abbott, DkviDf 470 Chancery Latiff Melbourne, Australia, 

1884 t Abbott, Phiuf William, Kingston, Jamaica. 

1889 Abbott, Hekbt M., Barrister-at-Law, 8t, Kitts. 

1885 Abbott, Hok.K. P., M.L.C., Union Club, Sydney/, New South Wales. 
1891 A*Beckbtt, Massham £., Surbiton, Asl^field, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1390 1886 Ablbtt, James P., J. P., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1883 jAburbow, Chablbs, F.R.G.S., P.O. Box fiZi, Johannesburg, TranwaaL 

1878 AcKROTD, Edward Jambs, Registrar of the Sapreme Court, Hong Kong 

(Corresponding Secretary). 

1891 AcLAXD, Henbt Dykb, Holnicoie, Canterbury, New Zealand. 

1883 Acton- Adams, William, J.P., Tamdale, Canterbury, New Zealand. 
1395 1 889 AcuTT, Robebt N., Durban, Natal. 

1891 Adams, Gborob Hill, Melbourne, Australia. 

1890 Adamson, Robbbt, Virden, Manitoba, Canada, 
1890 Adambok, William A., Melbourne, Australia, 
1890 Addis, William Judsok, C.E., Bassein, Burma, 

1400 1891 Addison, Glentwobth W. F., Stipendiarj Magistrate, 9 Wylde Sireet, 
Sydney, New South Wales, 

1877 Adolphus, Edwix. 

1887 fADTB, Captain Goodson, Aurungabad, Beccan, India, 
1881 AoLBN, Captain A. T., Ladysmith, Natal. 

1881 AoNEW, Hon. J. W., M.D., Hobart, Tasmania. 

1405 1881 Aoostini, Edgar, Barrister-at-Law, Por< 0/ 5^wi, TVwiAwi. 

1885 Ahearnb, Suboeon-Major Joseph, Townsville, Queensland. 

1889 Adcman, Jambs, care of Bank of New South Wales, Melbourne, Australia^ 
1881 f AiRTH, Alexander, Durban, Natal. 

1884 f AiTiCEN, James, Geraldton, Western Australia, 

1410 1890 AiTKKN, Jambs, care of Messrs. Dalgety 4' Co., Melbourne, Australia^ 

1876 Akebman, Sib John W., K.C.M.G., M.L.C., MaHieburg, Natal, 

1888 Albrecht, Henry B , Weston, Mooi River, Natal, 
1883 Alexander, John Gtsbart, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1890 Alexander, John W., A.R.I.B.A., Bloemfontein, Orange Free State, 

14 1 5 1883 Alexander, William Watkin, B.O. Box 304, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1881 Alison, James, F.R.G.S., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1887 Allan, Gordon, Surveyor-General, Belize, British Honduras. 

1872 Allan, Hon. G. W., Moss Park, Toronto, Canada. 

1883 All a n , Wiluam, Braeside, Warwick, Queensland. 

1420 1883 Alldbidqe, T. J., F.R.G.S., F.Z.S., Travelling Commissioner, Freetown 
Sierra Leone (Corresponding Secretary). 

1891 Allen, Alfred, 19 Church Street^ Pretoria, Tran9va<^, 
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Yciro< 
Election. 

1885 

1888 

1887 

1880 

1887 

1882 

1879 

1887 

1888 



1886 
1888 
1873 
1886 
1880 

1881 
1886 
1889 
1889 
1883 
1876 
1887 
1879 
1886 
1885 
1886 
1880 
1879 
1880 
1889 
1887 
1881 
1890 
1886 
1875 
1877 
1885 
1886 
1883 

1880 
1880 
1876 

1885 



1880 

1887 



ALlb». QsofiOB BoTCx, Toxtethy the GUbe, Sydiusf, Kiw South WaU9. 

fAi^ftir, Jambs, IhmediHy New Zealand (Correspondiog SecreUry). 

kLuaXy J. Shiixito, Charters Towers, Queensland. 

tALLBN, BoBBBTy J.V.y Kimberley CM, KimberUy, Cape Colony, 

Allen, S. NssbitT) Townmrille, Queensland. 

Allbw, TfiAiKBy Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

fALLPOBt, Wjlltbb H., C.E., The Repp, Newmarket P,0,, Jamaica, 

Allsopp, Rev. John, Donnington, Cato Ridge, Natal, 

Almond, Captain Thomas M., F.B.A.S., Port Master, Briebane^ 

Queensland. 
Ambeosb, Povah Ambrose, Fort Louis, Mauritius, 
Amhbbst, The Hon. J. G. H., M.L.C., Perth, Weetem Australia. 
Amphlett, Obobqb T., Standard Bank, Cape Towf^, Cape Colony. 
f Anderson, Dickson, Montreal, Canada. 
Anderson, Frank, Assistant-Sorvejor, Lagos, West Jfrioa. , 
Anderson, F. H., M.D., Ooyemment Hedical Officer, Cmmmin^s I^ge, 

East Coast, British Ouiana, 
Anderson, James F., Bsl-Air, Grande Savanne, Mauritius. 
Anderson, William George, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Anderson, William Trail. Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
t Andrew, Dtjncan C, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Andrews, Charles George, Wellington, New Zealand, 
f Andrews, William, Kingston, Jamaica. 

Andrews, William, M.Inst. C.E., Gonemment Railways, Maritrhurg, Natal. 
tANGAS, Hon. J. H., M.L.C., J.P., ColUngrove, South Australia. 
Angovb, W. H., Perth, Western Australia, 
fAvNAND, George, M.D., St, Kilda, Melbourne, Australia. 
Archer, Archibald, Laurvig, Norway. 
Archbb, William, Gracemere, Queensland, 

Archibald, Sir Adams G., K.C.M.G., Q.C., M.P., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 
Armbrister, Hon. Wm. E., M.E.C., Nassau, Bahamas. 
Armstrong, George S., Beacon^field, Cape Colony, 
Armttaoe, Bert band, Melbourne, Australia, 
Armttaoe, F. W., Melbourne, Australia. 
Arnell, C. C, 125 Lonsdale Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
Arnold, James F., MiVioume, Australia. 
f Arnot, David, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Arundel, John Thomas, South Sea Islands, 

Ashley, Edward Charles, Audit Department, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
AsHMoRE, Alexr. M., Coloniol Secretary's Office, Colombo, Ceylon. 
AsTLEs, Habvet Eustacb, M.D., 168 Collins Street East, Melbourne, 

Australia, 
Atherstokb, Edwin, M.D., Grahamsiown, Cape Colony, 
f Athbrstone, Gutbon D., M.Inst.C.E., TouUis River, Cape Colony. 
Athbrstone, W. Gittbon, M.D., Grahametown, Cape Colony (Correspond* 

ing Secretary), 
f Atkinson, A. R., care of Messrs. Stewart f Holmes, Vunedin, Netxr 

Zealand, 
fATKiNSON, Hon. Mb. Justice Nicholas, Georgetoim, British Guiana. 
Atkinson, John M., M.B., Civil Hospital, Hong Kong. 
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1889 

1889 

1882 
1878 
1881 
1877 

1878 

1885 



1475 1883 

1884 
1889 
1891 
1884 
1480 1887 

1882 
1876 
1884 
1881 

1485 1882 
1884 
1887 
1876 
1887 

1490 1870 
1889 
1891 
1891 
1884 

1495 1886 
1891 
1886 
1887 

. 1890 
1500 1883 
1885 
1891 
1880 
1884 
1505 1883 
^876 

1875 



Royal Cdonial Institute. 

Atkinsok, L1WI8, Cape Colony, 

f AxKiicsoor, R. Hop% Eatable Lift Auurauee Society of the United 

States, Sydneif, New South Wales. 
fATTBiTBOBOUOH, Thoxab, Cheltenham, near Afelboume^ Australia, 
JAusnir, Ghablbs Pibbctt, Georgetown, British Oviana. 
Austin, Hbkbt W., Barrister-at-Lav, Montreal, Canada. 
Austin, Thi Biobt Bet. Williax Pabct, D.D., Lord Bishop of Guiana, 

Kingston House, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Auybat, p. Elicxo, Kingston, Jamaica. 

Back, Fjuedxrick, J.P., General Manager, Goyernment Bailvays, 

Launceston, Tasmania, 
Badkaix, Hihbbbt Owbm, J.P., Civil Commissioner and Eesident Hagit* 

trate, Beacon^fidd, Gape Colony. 
f Baoqt, Gbobob, Plantation Jnnandale, British Guiana. 
j Bazut, Abb, Johannethwrg, Transvaal. 
Bahxib, Sib Gbobob, Babt., Melbourne, Australia, 
Bainb9I1>Qb> Captain William, Union Steamship Company. 
Baibd, a. Beid, Leighton HaU, Wellington Street, Windsor, Victoria, 

Australia. 
Baxbwbll, John W., Adelaide, South Australia, 
Baldwin, Captain W., Ckingford, JDunedin, New Zealand. 
IBalfoub, Hon. James, HJLC, Tyalla, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia, 
Hall, Captain £., B.N.R. 

Ball, Thomas J„ J.P., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
fBALLABD, Captain Hbnbt, Durban, Natal, 
fBALMB, Abthub, Walbundrie, near Albury, New South Wal^. 
Bam, J. A., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Bankabt, Fbbdbbick J., Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Bannbbman, Samuel, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
Baptists, Gbobob A., Stipendiary Magistrate, Bose Belle, Mauritius. 
Babbeb, Chablbs, C.C. and B.M., Alexandria, Cape Colony. 
Babbeb, Hilton, J.P., Hales Owen^ CradorJe, Cape Colony, 
Babclat, Chablbs J., Commercial Bank, Hobart, Tasmania^ 
Babkbb, Chablbs F., Charters Towers, Queensland, 
Baiuleb, William Henbx, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Babnabd, Samubl, J.P., St, Lucia, West Indies, 
Babnbs, J. F. EvELTN, CJS., Assbtant Colonial Engineer and Surreyor- 

General, Mariteburg, Natal. 
fBABNBS, Bobbbt S. W., A.M Jnst.C.E., Mariteburg, Natal, 
f Babnett, K Alobbnon, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
JBabb, Hon. Albxb., M.C.P., Georgetown, British Guiana. 
f Babbett, Chablbs Hugh, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
Babbow, H., Cdmar House, Kingston, Jamaica. 
IBabb-Smith, Bobbbt, Torrens Park, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Babb-Smith, Thomas, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Babbt, Hon. Sib Jacob D., Jadge President, Eastern District Court, 

Grahamstown, Cape Colony, 
Babtbb, Chables, B.C.L., Besident Magistrate, TTts Finish, Mariteburg, 

Natal. 
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Yetrof 
Election. 

1886 

1891 
1880 
1886 
1888 
1889 
1882 
1889 
1889 
1887 
1885 
1890 
1885 
1877 
1880 
1885 
1889 
1889 
1882 
1886 
1889 
1887 
1872 
1884 
1877 
1891 
1887 
1887 
1888 
1884 
1882 
1886 
1886 
1889 

1886 
1882 



1886 
1545 1888 

1888 
1887 

1885 
1884 
1550 1885 
1888 
1889 



1510 



1515 



1520 



1525 



1530 



1535 



1540 



Bartok, Fbbdbrick G., J.P., "Moolbong** Bodigal, Neto South WaUs i 

and Australian Club, Melhoume^ Australia. 
Babton, Gborob W., Sydnit/, New South Walee, 

Barton, Williak, Barrister-at-Law, Trentham, Wellington, New Zealand, 
Batt, Edmund Compton, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Batten, H. J. L., I^eAthencntntt Melbourne, Australia, 
Battbn, Hon. Robbrt, CoUector-General, Kingston, Jamaica, 
fBATTLBT, Frederick, J.P., Auckland, Neto Zealand. 
Batt, Harold J. L., Mount Sebert Estate, Mahi, Seychelles. 
Batt, Sebbrt C. E., M.A., Mahi, Seychelles. 
Batlet, Captain Arden L., W, I. Begt., Sierra Leone. 
fBAYLBT, William Hunt, Pahiatua, Wellington, New Zealand, 
Baylis, John, Embekelweni, Swaziland, 
fBATNES, Joseph, J.P., Nels Rest, Upper Umlass, Natal. 
Batnbs, Hon. Mr. Justice Thomas, St. John's, Antigua. 
Beard, Charles Halman, Solicitor-General, St. John's, Antigua, 
IBeattie, John Andrew Bell, Belize, British Honduras, 
Beck, A. W., Bloemfontein, Orange Free State, 
f Beck, Charles Proctor, Bloemfontein, Orange Free State. 
fBECK, John, Adelaide, South Australia. 

f Beckett, Thomas Wm., Church Street East, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
JBeddt, Willum Henry, Fauresmithf Orange Free State, 
fBEDFORD, Surgeon-Major Guthrie, Hobart, Tasmania, 
Bebrb, D. M., P.O. Box 345, Auckland, New Zealand. 
Beetham, George, Wellington, New Zealand (Corresponding Secretary). 
Bebtham, Wiluam H., Wairarapa, Wellington, New Zealand, 
Beog, Alexander, Victoria, British Columbia. 
Bbilby, Edwin Thomas, 91 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Beilby, E. T. 0*Reilly, 91 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Belisario, Dr. John, 4 Lyons Terrace, Sydney, New South Wales. 
BejX, Geo. F., care 0/ Messrs. Gibbs, Bright, 4" Co., Melbourne, Australia. 
Bell, Gboroe Meredith, Wantwood, Gore, Otago, New Zealand, 
Bell, John W., Attomey-at-Law, Queenstown, Cape Colony. 
Bell, Joshua T., Brisbane, Queenslaful, 
Bell, Hon. Valentinb G., M.In8t.C.E., Director of Public Works, 

Kingston, Jamaica, 
Bkll, W. a. D., Brisbane, Queensland. 
tBELLAiRs, Sbaforth MACKENZIE, ChAtsau Margot, East Coast, British 

Guiana. 
Bellamy, George C, Jugra, SeUmgor^ Straits Settlements. 
f Bellamy, Henry F., A.In8t.C.E., Superintendent of Public Works, 

Selangor, Straits Settlements, 
Bellamy, Joseph E. B., C.E., Mullin's Biver, British Honduras, 
Bellew, Captain William Septimus, J.P., Cape Police, Kimberley, Cape 

Colony, 
Bbninofield, S. F., Durban, Natal, 

f Benjamin, Lawrence, Nestlewood, George St. East, Melbourne, Australia, 
Bennett, Alfred, Sydney, New South Wales, 
f Bennett, Chris., Bockmore, Sutton Forest, New South Wales. 
Bennett, Clayton, Klerksdorp, Transvaal, 
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Royal Colonial Institute. 

• 

BmNiTT, CouRTSNAT Waltbb, H3.M. Consul, Riunum. .. 

BDmrr, Gbobgb, M.D., 167 WaUam Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Bbm k ett, Johm, care of National Bank of Australasia, Adelaide, South 

Australia. 
BBNNnr, J« v., Civil Service, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Bbnnbtt, Samuel Hacksnzis, Assistant Colonial Treasorcr, Freetown, 

Sierra Leone. 
Beksov, Wm., Newtown, near Hobart, Tasmania. 
Bdc SUSAN, Ralph, Cape Town, Caps Colony. 
BsHSUSAK, Sakubl L., Sydney, New South If ales. 
Bbbkblbt, His Hokour Cbixf Jusnci Henrt S., Suwit FijL 
Bbrxblbt, Captaik J. H. Hardtxan, Vice-President, Federal Cooncil 0/ 

the Leeward Islands, Shadwell, St. Kitts. 
Bbrrt, Alexavdbr, Kingston P. 0., Jamaica, 
Brrtraitd, Wm. WicxHAiTy Hoy Cove, Falkland Islands, 
fBRTHUMX, Grobob BL, Ls Sessouvenir, East Coast, British Guiana, 
f Brttelhbix, Hrkri, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
BBTTDrGTON, J. Brdtdlbt, BrindUy Park, Aferriwa, New South Wales. 
Bbysridob, Grorgb, KimherUy, Cape Colony, 

Bhtkok, Erasmus, care of Messrs. Phillips ^ Co., Limited, Bombay, India, 
Bbyts, H. K. Duvbrobb, C.M.G., St. Denis, Bourbon, Siunion. 
fBicKFORD, WiLUAM, Adelaide, South Australia. 
fBlDRN, A. G. 

f Bidbk, William, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

BinwBLL, John 0., J.P., Pihautea, Wairarapa, Wellington, New Zealand, 
BiOGS, T. Heskbth, F.S.S., Comptroller of Burma, Rangoon, Burma. 
Billing, Richard Annbslet, Seqforth, St. Kilda, Melbourne, Australia, 
Birch, A. S., Fitsherbert Terrace, Wellington, New ZecUand. 
Birch, Jambs Kortright, Penang, Straits Settlements. 
Birch, "W. J., Stoneycroft, Napier, New ZecUand. 
f Birch, Wiluam Walter, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Bird, S. Dougan, H.D., M.R.C.S.E., 156 Collins Street East, Mdbowne, 

Australia, 
Black, Ernest, M.D., Western Australia, 
Black, Victor, M.B., CJf ., (Queensland. 
IBlackburn, Aij'rbd L., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
Blackwood, Arthur R., Mont Alto, Melbourne, Australia, 
Blackwood, Robert O., Melbourne, Australia. 
fBLAGROYB, Major Henrt John (I3th Hussars), Muttra, N. W.P., India ; 

and Army and Navy Club, Pall Mall, S.W. 
Blaine, Captain Alfred £. B., C.M.R., Mount Frere, Grigualand East, 

Cape Colony, 
tBLAiNB, Sir C. Frederick, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
f Blaine, Herbert F., Barrister-at-Law, Grahamstown, Caps Colony, 
Blair, Captain John, Singapore, 
IBlaizb, Richard Bealb, Lagos, Wsst Africa, 
Blake, Arthur P^ Melbourne, Australia, 
IBlakb, H.E. Sir Hrnry A., K.C.M.G., Govirnmint Bifuse KingsUm^ 

Jamaica, 
Bllkd, R, H., Clunes, Victoria, Australia^ 
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Blakd, B. N., Collector of Rev^ne, Penang, Straits Settlements. 

Blamx, Osc^b, 6 gr» BAckerstrasse, Hamburg, 

f Blow, John Jbllxngs, Mataiiele, Griqualand East, Cape Colony, 

Blxtndsll, M. F., Bank of Australasia, Melbourne, Australia, 

Bltth, Damibl W., CiTil Service, Galle, Ceylon, 

tBoDT, BxT. C. W. E., D.C.L., Vice-Chancellor, TVmiVy College, Toronto 

Canada, 
tBoooiB, Albxandbb, care qf Chartered Company, Kimherley, Cape Colony 
BooLi, Jambs Linton, M.B., District Surgeon, Victoria West, Cape Colony, 
BoiB, Fbbdsbic W., J.P., ColomJbo, Ceylon, 
B018, HsNBT, Colombo, Ceylon, 
BoLGHBy Fbakk L.y J.F.| Melbourne, Australia, 
BoMPASy Fbedbbick "William, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Bond, Hebbsrt W., Tbrrington, Toowoomba, Queensland. 
Bond, Hon. Robebt, M.L.A.., Colonial Secretary, St, John's, Seuifoundland, 
BoNNiN, Alfbbd, Adelaide, South Australia, 
BoNNiN, Alfbbd, Jun., Adelaide, South Australia. 
BoNNiN, P. Fbbd., J.P., Tchaba, Glenelg, South Australia, 
BooKBB, JosBPH D., Weld Club, Perth, Western Australia. 
f BoBLAND, Abchibald M., cars of Messrs. Mutrie, Arthur, ^ Currie, 

Belize, British Honduras, 
f BoRTON, John, Casa Nuova, Oamaru, New Zealand. 
B0T8FOBD, Chablbs S., Ibronto, Canada, 

BoTTOMLBt, John, Bettelheim Buildings, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
BoucHBBTiLtB, A. DE, Port Louts^ Mauritius (Corresponding Secretary). 
BouLT, Abthxtb, Strangways Terrace, Addaide, South Australia, 
BouLT, Pbbct S., Barberton, Transvaal. 
BouBDiLLON, E., Bloemfontein, Orange Free State* 
BouBXE, Hon. Wblleslbt, M.L.C., Kingston, Jamaica. 
fBovsFiBLD, Trb Right Rby. £. H., I>.I>., Lord Bishop of Pretoria, 

Bishop's Cote, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
BovELL, Hon. Hbnrt A., M.L.C., Attorney-General, Barbados, 
Bowbn,Aubbbt,L.R.C.P.L,M.R.C.8., 8 CdUins Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
BowBN, Chablbs Chbistophbb, Middleton, Christchvrch, New Zealand 

(Corresponding Secretary). 
BowBN, Thomas, M.D., Health Officer, Barbados, 
tBowBN, Thomas H., Adelaide, South Australia. 
fBowEN, WiLUAM, Williams Road, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia, 
BowxEB, John MnroBD, Tharfield, Lower Albany, Cape Colony, 
BowxBB, Hon. Robebt Mittobd, M.L.C., Glenavon, Somerset East, Cape 

Colony, 
BoTLB, Abthub Edwabd, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
Botlb, Hon. Catendish, C.M.G., Colonial Secretary, Gibraltar, 
f BoTLB, Frank, Barberton, Transvaal, 
f BoTLB, M08B8, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Bbadpibld, John L., Dordrecht, Cape Colony. 
Bbadtobd, W, K., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
BBArrHWATTB, Louis G., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Bbandat, J. W., Kingston, Jamaica, 
Bbasot, Hajob W., Wangeknui, New geakndn 
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Soyal Colonial InstiUde^ 

tBBATTX), Hon. Abthub, IkLCJ*., Man Sepos, British Guiana. 

Brlt, Henbt David, Concord, Sydney, New South Wales. 

IBbat, Hon. Sib John Cox, E.C.M.a., M.P., Adelaide, South Jusiralia» 

Bbbaxspbab, Thomas J., Mount Bay, Jamaioa. 

Bhedell, Chablbs, Barberton, Transvaal, 

Bbeitxetbb, Ludwio, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

Bbbtkall, Hon. F. T., M.L.C., Brisbane, Queensland. 

Bbhit, J. Talbot, M.B.C.S., Melbourne, Australia. 

Bbidob, H. H., Fairfield, Ruataniwha, Napier, New Zealand. 

Bbidgbs, Commandeb Walteb B., R^., TrawaUa, Victoria, Australia. 

Bbidobs, W. F., Berbice, British Quiana. 

Bbioos, Hon. Joseph, MJi.C., Nevis. 

Bbiogs, Wm. Aiton, P.O. Box 440, Johanne^urg, Transvaal. 

Bbinx, Andbies Langb, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

f Bbodebick, Fbbdbbick John, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

fBaoDEBicXy Gbobob Alexandbb, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

Bbodib, Jambs Chubch, Colombo, Ceylon. 

Bbodbick, Alan, Pretoria, Dransvaal. 

Bbodbicx, Albebt, Pretoria, Transvaal. 

Bbooks, Db. James H., Mahk, Seychelles. 

Bbooks, William Hekbt, Adelaide, South Australia. 

Bboome, H.E. Sib Fbedbbick Napibb, KC.H.G., GoTernment House, 

Barbados. 
Bbown, a. Selwyn, C.E., Sydney, New South Wales, 
Bbown, Chables F. E., Melbourne Club, Australia. 
Bbown, Edgab F., Sydney, New South Wales. 
fBBowN, Gabbbtt, J.P., Cradock, Cape Colony. 
Bbown, John Chablxs, Durban, Natal. 
Bbown, John E., Standard Bank, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 
IBbown, John Lawbbncb, Methden, Bowenfels, New South Wales. 
IBbown, Mattland, J.P., Resident Magistrate, Geraldion, Western 

Australia. 
Bbown, Hon. Richahd M., M.L.C., District Judge, Mahi, Seychelles, 
Bbown, William, M.A., M.B., Sigh Street, JDunedin, New Zealand. 
fBBOWNE, Hon. C. Macaulat, M X.O., St. George's, Grenada. 
Bbownk, Lbonabd G., J J^., Buokland Park, Adelaide, South Australia. 
fBBOWNE, Thomas L., Barrister-at-Law, Adelaide Club, South Australia. 
fBBOWicE, William Aonbw, MJ)., Government Medical Officer, Bowen, 

Queensland. 
Bbuce, Hon. Sib Chables, E.C3I.G., Li6ut.-Governor and Government 

Secretary, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
f Bbvcb, Geobob, Port Elizabeth, Cape CoUmy, 
tBBUCB, J. R. Baxteb, Brisbane, Queensland. 
fBBUCE, John M., J.P., Wombalano, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia. 
fBBUNNEB, Ebnest Auoump, Eshows, Zulu Native Reserve, South Africa. 
Bbunskill, Edwin T., Durban, Natal. 
Buchanan, Hon. Mb. Justice E. J., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Buchanan, Hectob Cboss, J.P., Colombo, Ceylon. 
Buchanan, WaltbbClabke,M.H.R., Wairarapa, WeaingUm, New Zealand. 
BvcEAXAx,yfALTssLCuots,PalmerstonEstate;LimMa, Talawakele, C^hn. 
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tBucHAKAK, W. F., J.P., Unim Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 
BucKLBT, Geobob, Ckristokuroh, New Zealand. 
tBcotLBT, Mars, J.P., Beamlieu, Toarak, MeUxmrne, Australia. 
BudCUiTy W. F. McLban, Christchureh Club, New Zealand. 
BuDD, John Chambbb, Chartered Bank ((f India, Singapore. 
BuLLHB, Sm Waltbb L., K.C.M.G,, F.RS., Wellington, New Zealand. 
BuLLiYAUT, William Hosb, Yeo, near Colao, Viotoria, Australia. 
BuLT, 0. Mavoim, J.P., Native Office, Kimberleyf Cape Colony (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 
Bulwkb, H.E. Sib Hbkbt Ebvbst Lttton, Q.CM.Q., Government House, 

Cyprus. 
fBuBDEKur, Stdkbt, M.P., J.P., Sydney, New South Wales. 
BuBDinr, Fbedbbicx D., Kimberley, Western Austr€Uia, 
Bubfobd-Haitcock, His Honoub Cuibf Justicb Sib Henbt J., C.M.G.y 

Gibraltar, 
BimoBss, Hob. W. H., M.P., ffoharf, Tasmania. 
BuBOBS, Hoir. Thos., UJUC, J.V., The Bowes, Geraldton; and Perth, 

Western Australia. 
BuBXB, Samubl Cohstantinb^ F.B.G.S., Assiitant Attomej-General, 

Kingston, Jamaica. 
f BuBKiNSHAW, Hov. JoHK, MX.C, Adroeate, Singapore. 
Bui^irsiDB, His Honoub Chibf Justicb Sib Bbucb L., Colombo, Ceylon. 
fBuBSTALL, Bbtan C, Melboume, Australia, 
BuBT, Edwabb J„ Submarine Telegraph Co., San Thomas, West Africa 

(tft^ Lisbon). 
BuBT^ Hob. Sbptimus, Q.O., MX.A., Perth, Western Australia, 
BuBTON, Captain Gboboe, E.N.E., S.S, ** Coptic" 
BuBTT, Maurice, care of Standard Batik, Durban, Natal. 
BussBT, Frank H., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
BuTCHBB, Samubl, Durban, Natal, 
BuTLBB, Chables A. V., M.E., F.G.S., care ofH. Eckstein, Esq., P.O. Box 

149, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
BuTLBB, Henbt, Melbourne, Australia. 

BuTLEB, Vebb Alban, iBspsctoT of PoUce, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
BuTLEB, Lieut.-Colonbl Sir W. F., K.C.B., Alexandria, Egypt. 
Butt, J. 'Hi,, Auckland, New 2^ealand, 

BuTTBBTON, Wn^UAM, M.Inst.C.E., GoTomment Eailwajs, Durban, Natal, 
tBuTTBBWOBTH, AbtbubE., BarristeF-at-Law, Denman Chambers, Sydney, 

New South Wales. 
f Button, Fredbbick, Durban, Natal, 
BuzAcoTT, Hon. C. Habdie, M.L.C., Brisbane, Queensland. 

Cadbll, Hon. Thomas, M.L.C., Awtrdlian Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Cadie, Chas. Fitz William, BA., Maritzburg, Natal. 

fCAiBNCBOss, John, J.P., Member of the Divisional Coancil, Mossel Bay, 

Cape Colony. 
Caloutt, Thomas, J.P., Goodwood, Otago, New Zealemd, 
Caldboott, Habbt S., Johannesburg, Tranevaal. 

Caldeb, William Hbndebson, Ravelstou, St, Kilda, Melbourne, Australia. 
Caldicott, Habtbt, C.E., Sungei UJong (vid Singapore). 
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Boyal Colonial Institute, 

Cauxjott, John Hops, PenoMff, Slraits Settlements 

Cambbom, HacTOB, Q.G.| M.P.y Toronto^ Canada, 

Cmmfbmll, a. H., Toronto, Canada. 

CAxvBMLLf Oharlbs J., Toronto, Canada (Corresponding Secretary). 

CAMPBBLLy Colin Charlbs, KUrkedorp, Transvaal, 

Campbsll, G. Murray, C.E., Government BaQwajs, Kwala Lumj^, 

Straits Settlements. 
Campbiix, Sib Qborgb W. R., E.C.M.G. 
Campbell, Jamm P., Auckland, New Zealand. 
Caufbmll, Jobs A. G., SelangoTj Straits Settlements, 
Canniko, M. F. Alvrbd, M.Lj!., St. George's Terrace, Perth, Western 

Australia. 
Camtbb, Richard A., Sjfdney, New South Wales, 
Capb, Alvrbd J., Karoola, Eigeoliff Rood, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Cappbb, Hon. Thomas, M.L.C., Kingston, Jamaica. 
Carbw, Walter B. H., Sungei Ujong {vid SingaporeX 
Caroill, Edward B., Dunedin, New Zealand. 

tCAROiLL, Henrt S., Quamichan, Vancouver's Island, British Columbia. 
tCARGiLL, Walter, oare of Colonial Bank, Dunedin, New Zealand, 
Carlilb, Jambs Wren, Barrister-at-Law, Napier, New Zealand. 
Carok, Hon. Sir Adolphb P., E.C.M.G., M.P., Ottawa, Canada. 
fCARR, Hark Wm., Juk., M.Iii8t.C.B>., Government Railways, MariiMmrg, 

Natal. 
fCARRnroToy, Colonel Sir Frederick, K.CM.G, Mc^eking, British 

Bechuanaland. 
Carrinoton, George, F.C.S., Carrington, Barbados. 
fCARRiNOTON, HoN. J. W., Q.C., C.M.G., D.C.L., Attorney-General, 

Georgetown, British Guiana. 
f Carruthbbs, Datid, Plantation Waterloo, British Guiana. 
Carruthbks, George F., Winnipeg, Canada. 
Carter, Charles C, General Post Office, Melbourne, Australia. 
Carter, His Excellenct Gilbbrt T., O.M.G., Government House, Lagos, 

Weet Africa. 
Casey, Hon. Mr. Justice J. J., C.M.G., 86 TsmpU Court, Melbourne^ 

Australia. 
Castel^ Bey. Canon H. T. S., Inoumbent of St. Philips, Georgetown^ 

British Guiana. 
Castblla, Hubbbt db, Rue da Murat, Fribourg, Switzerland. 
Castor, Christian F., M.B., Mahaica, British Guiana. 
Cator, Georgb C, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Caulfibld, H. St. Gborob, General Manager, Bailway Department, Port 

Louis, Mauritius. 
Caye, Henry, Levuka, F0'i. 

Caye, Herbert, BA., F.C.S., Croydon Goldfields, Queensland, 
Caye, Wm. Bendall, J.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 
Cblliers, Charles Andrbas, Board of Executors, Pretoria, TVansvaaL 
f CbbtenO) Leon, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Chabaud, John A., Attomey-at-Law, Port EUeabeth, Cape Colony. 
Chadwick, Bobert, Sydney, New South Wales, 
CHAFfET, William B., Mildura, Victoria, Australia, 
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Chakbbrs, Johk, Tt Mataj Napier, New Zealand, 

Ohambibs, John Batcuffb, 8t, Kitte, West Indiee, 

Chambbbs, Boland, F.R.Q.S., Blue Bush, Tafdberg, Cape Colony, 

CHAMDLBBy HoM. Wm. Khllmam, M.L.C., Barnster-at-Law, Barbados. 

Chantrell, Ho2f. Hbkbt W., Auditor-Generali Trinidad (Corresponding 

Secretary). 
CuAFLBAu, Hon. J. A., M.P.y Qu^tee, Canada, 
Chapman, Chables W., 39 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
Chapman, Gbobgi S., Hobart, Tasmania, 
Chapman, John, M.D., 224 Bue de Bivolif Paris, 
Chapman, Stanford, 189 William Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
Chastellibr, Pibbrv L., Q.C., Port Louis, Mauritius, 
Chatbr, Hon. C. Paul, M.L.C, Honff Kong, 
f Chaytob, John C, Tuamarina, Pioton, New Zealand. 
f Chessman, Robert Suckling, Eagle Street, Brisbane, Queensland, 
f Chintamon, Hurrtchund (Political Agent for Native Princes). 
Chisholm, James H., Market Square, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
f Chisholm, W., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
fCHRisTiAN, Hbnrt B., PoTt Elizabeth, Cape Colony (Corresponding 

Secretary). 
fCHRisTiAN, Owen Smith, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony, 
Christxani, Hbnrt L., Georgetown, British Guiana, 
Churchill, Captain John Spencer, Commissioner, St, Kitts, 
fCHTTRCHiLL, Fbank F., Musgravs Road, Durban, Natal, 
Clarence, Hon. Mr. Justice Lovell Bubchett, Colombo, Ciylon, 
Clark, Douglas, Chapuguri Tea Company (Limited), Nagrakata P, 0., 

Jalpaiguri, Bengal, India. 
fCLARK, GowAN C. 8., Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony, 
Clark, James A. R., care of Messrs. Bdlgety ^ Co., Melbourne, Australia, 
Clark, James McCosh, Auckland, New Zealand. 
Clark, John, Australian Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Clark, Hon. John P., M.L.C., Shooter's Hill, Jamaica. 
f Clark, 'Walter J., Melbourne dub, Australia, 
Clark, William, Barrister-at-Law, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
Clark, Major Wiluam, Winnipeg, Canada, 
tCLARKB, Alfred E., Cddbio", Malvern, Melbourne, Australia, 
Clarke, Frederic J., Cotferley Plantation, Barbados, 
Clarke, Hon. Mr. Justice Fielding, Hong Kong. 
Clarkb, Likut.-Colonel F. C. H., B.A., C.M.G., Surreyor-General, 

Colombo, Ceylon. 
Clarke, Gboroe O'Malley, Police Blagistrate, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Clarke, Lieut.-Colonbl H. A., J.P., Melbourne, Australia, 
fCLARKB, Joseph, Melbourne, Australia, 
Clarke, Colonel Sir Marshal J., R.A., K.CJC.G., The Residency, 

Maseru, Basuioland, South Africa. 
Clarke, Hon. "William, J.P., Sydney, New South Wales. 
Clarke, Hon. Sir William John, Bart., M.L.C., RuperCs Wood, MtU 

bourne, AustraUa. 
f Clarke, William Phillips, Messrs. Da Costa f Co., Barbados, 
Clatdbn, Arthur, The Bungalow, Wak^fiiU, New Zealand, 
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Yew of 




Blection. 




1888 




1882 




1888 


i8i5 


1886 




1877 




1889 




1884 




1881 


X820 


1880 




1889 




1889 




1888 




1888 


1825 


1888 




1886 




1891 




1885 




1882 


1830 


1888 




1889 




1885 




1885 




1880 


1835 


1884 




1883 




1885 




1876 




1881 


X840 


1881 




1889 




1889 




1884 




1885 


1845 


1889 




1889 




1879 




1888 




1890 


1850 


1882 




1890 




1889 



Boyal Colonial Instituie. 

fCumsLiin), Fjoirx, Gmldford^ Western Austrtdia, 

CiiiFvoiiD, Gboboi Hugh, care of Messn, Levin ^ Co,, Wellington, Xew 

Zealand. 
OoATis, John, 285 Collins Street, Melboume, Australia. 
Cobb, Hon. Fbndkbick £., M.L.C., Stanley, Falkland Islands, 
GocBBAN, Jambs, Widgiewa, Urana, New South Walee, 
Cock, CoBsriLnrs, J J^., Peddie, Cape Colony, 
CocKBUBN, Adolfiius, Cape Gracias d Dios, Bepvblic qf Nicaragua {md 

Grey Town), 
CocKBUBir, Samttbl a., BeHee, British Honduras. 
CoDD, John A.» Toronto, Canada, 
CooHiAN, Chablss F. J., Kimberlsy, Cape Colony. 
CooHLAK, Jakes J., J.F., Attorney-at-Law, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
CoHBN, Nafh. H., Barberton, Transvaal. 
Cohbn, Nhtillr D., care of Messrs. D. Cohen ^ Co,, Maitland West, New 

South Walee. 
OoLB, FuDRBiOK E., Clerk of the Courte, St. Elisabeth, Jamaiea. 
CoLB, RoviJurD, Oni House, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 
CfOLBBBOOX, Albbbt £., 142 Flinders Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
CoucBBOOK, GxoBOB £., MessTS. Lilley, Skinner, f Colebrook, Melbourne^ 

Australia. 
GoLBKAN, WuxiAX J., KimbsrUy, Cape Colony. 
CoLiBT, Thx Yen. Abchdeacon Thomas, Maritshurgh, Natal. 
CoLLiBB, Fbedbbiok Wzixiam, PostmaiteivGeDenl, Georgetown, British 

Guiana. 
CoixiNS, Ernbst K, Beuter's Ttlegram Co., Limited, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
CoLUNS, R L. Stratton, p. 0. Box 154, Kimherley, Cape Colony. 
Coixtbb, WnxiAM K., Queen's Advocate, Nicosia, Cyprus* 
fCoLQUHOUN, BoBBfiT A., Pretoria, Transvaal. 
CoLTON, Hon. John, M.P., Adelaide, South Australia, 
CoMBBS, Hon. £dwabd, C.M.G., M.L.C., Sydney, New South Wales. 
CoMissioNG, W. 8., Q.C., M.L.C., St, George^s, Grenada. 
GoMPTON, LiBVT. J. N., B.N., Commanding Colonial Steamer ** Countess 

of Derby,** Sierra Leone. 
Connolly, BJ^, Kimberley Club, Cape Colony. 
CoNMOB, Edwin C, Beliee Estate and Produce Co., British Honduras, 
Cook, Fbbdbbzck, J.P., Brooklyn, Toxteth Boad, Glebe Point, Sydney, 

New South Wales. 
Cook, Hon. Mr. Jvstice John, Trinidad. 
CooKB, John, care of New Zealand Loan and Mercantile Agency Co., 

Limited, 555 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
CooLBTy William, Town Clerk, Durban, Natal. 

CooFB, CoLONBL Wm. Jbsseb, Rouwkoop House, Sonddfoseh, Cape Colony, 
CooTER, Edwabd, Grace Park, Hawthorn, Melbourne, Australia. 
tCooPBB, Henbt W, a., Adrocate, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
CooPBB, Hon. Mb. Jvsticb Pofb A., Bowen, Queensland. 
Copland, Wiluam, Tk^fton Hall, Grenada. 
Cobbbt, Fbedebick H. M., The Mueeum, Colombo, Ceylon. 
tCoBDNZB-JAiCBS, JoHN H., P. 0. Box 1156, Johannesburg, Transvaal 
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Tewrof 
Election. 
1882 
1883 
1885 
1884 
1886 
1880 
1889 
I 1883 
1889 
1889 
1888 

1884 
1882 
1877 
1890 
1889 
1889 

) 1890 
1884 
1890 
1875 
1887 

; 1890 
1876 
1884 
1880 
1883 

I 1882 
1885 
1891 
1885 
1887 

: 1883 
1884 
1887 
1889 
1882 

I 1890 
1882 

1874 
1885 
1889 

1884 

1883 
1885 



CoBX, Philip C, Immigrfttion Agent-General, Kingston, Jamaica^ 

Cornwall^ Moses, J.P., KimherUyy Cape Colony, 

GoBKWALL, William Daniel, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

CoTTOK, Hon. Gbobge Withbridgb, M.L.C., Adelaide^ South Australia, 

CoTTBELL, Hbnbt E. P., oore qfKM, Consul, Tamsui, Formosa^ China, 

CouBTNBT, J. M., Deputy Finance Minister, Oitawa^ Canada, 

CousENS, B. Lewis, JP. 0. Box 1161, Johannesburg, TransvaaL 

CowDBBOY, Benjamin, Melbourne, Australia, 

GowBK, Chables, F.S.S., Johannesburg, I¥ansvaal, 

fCowiB, Alexander, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

Cowib. The Rt. Bey. Wiluam Gabobn, D.D., Lord Bishop of Auckland^ 

New Zealand, 
CowussAW, William Patten, Christchurch, New Zealand, 
CfOx, Ckables T., Georgetown, British Guiana, 
fOox, Hon. Gbobge H., M.L.G., Mudgee, New South Wales. 
Cbace, Edwabd K, Gungahleen Station, Gininderra, New South Wales. 
Cbaio, Hon. Bobbbt, M.L.G., Kingston, Jamaica. 
Cbanb, S. Lbonabd, M.D., C.M.G., Suigeon-General, Trinidad. 
Cbanswicx, William F., P.O, Box 76, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
f Cbaybn, William Henbt, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
fCBAWFOBi), Alfbbd J., Newcostle, Natal, 

Cbawpobd, Lieitt.-Colonel Jambs D., P.O. Box 2149, Montreal, Canada. 
CBAWLEY-BoEyBT, Anthony P., MahagastoUe, Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon. 
Cbbssall, Paul, Surveyor of Customs, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
Cbbswicx, Henbt, Hawthorn, Melbourne, Australia, 
fCBBBWELL, Jacob, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Cbipps, Thomas N., Kingston, Jamaica, 
Oboohan, E. H., M.D., Beaconsfield, Cape Colony, 
Cboox, Hebbebt, M.B.G.S.E., F.R.G.d., Beaconsfield, Cape Cdmy, 
fCBOSBY, Hon. William, MJj.C, Hobart, Tasmania. 
f Cboss, John Wm., Pakadds Location {via Weenen)^ Natal. 
Crossb, a. F. 

OxTDDEFOBD, WnxiAM, Auditor, Lagos, West Africa. 
CuLLEN, Ghables Edwabd, cars of the German Consul, Buenos Ayres, 
fCuLMBB, James William, M.L.A., Nassau, Bahamas, 
Gumming, Abthub W., Beaoonsfield, Cape Colony, 
CuMMiNO, John, Plantation Blairmont, Berbice, British Guiana, 
Gumming, W. Ck>BDON, District Magistrate, Mount Frere, Griqualand 

East, Cape Colony, 
GuNiNGHAM, Gbantille G., 548 Spadina Avenue, Toronto, Canada. 
GuBLiNG, Bey. Joseph J., BjL, St. Mary's Parsonage, Bay of Islands, 

Newfoundland, 
GuBBiE, James, Port Louis, Mauritius, 
GoBBiE, John G., Eildon, St, Kilda, Melbourne, Australia, 
GuBEON-HowB, Gaptain the Hon. Asshbton G.^ B.N., G.B., E.M.S. 

** Boadioea^* care of Postmaster, Aden. 
GuscADBN, Geo., L.R.CJ8.E., L.B.C.PJE., Port Melbourne, Australia. 

Dagomb, Henbt L., Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
DkQonkf Josi S., Georgetown, British Guiana, 
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Year of 
Electiou. 

1878 Dalb, Sib Lanoham, K.C.M.G., H.A., IX.P., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1890 fDALBTMPLB, Thomas, Eost Lofidon, Cape Colony. 

1900 1879 Daltox, £. H. Gobino, Begistrar of the Supreme Court, Georgetown^ 
British Guiana, 
1884 fBALTOVy William Hbxbt, 31 Queen Street, Melboumef Australia. 

1879 Dalt, Thomas, Lamaha House, Georgetovrnj British Guiana, 

1883 Dalt, William Johk, 132 Collins Street West, Melbourne^ Australia. 

1884 Bamiam, Fbakcis, Port of Spain^ Trinidad. 
1905 1889 DAMBTf William, M.In8t.G.E., Hong Kong. 

1^84 Damqas, Albebt AvqvstuB; Baroona, Whittingham, Sydney, New SotM 
Wales. 

1886 Dabb, Hon. John Julius, M.C.P., Georgetown^ British Guianc. 

1889 Bablit, Cecil W., MJnst.C.B., Harbours and Hivers Department^ 
Sydney, New South Wales. 

1877 fBATENPOBT, Sib Samuel, KC.M.G., Beaumont, Adelaide, South AustraUeu 
1910 1887 t^^'^^T* Thomas J., Gresham Chambers, Melbourne, Australia, 

1887 Batidson, Aitobew, M.B., Beau Bassin, Mauritius. 

1880 Bavidson, John, J.P., Sherwood Forest ^ Jamaica. 
1889 t^^^^">soN, RoBEBT, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 

1887 Batidson, William, Kiniberley, Cape Colony. 

191 5 1886 t^^^iJ^so^i W* ^> Civil Sbbvicb, Colombo, Ceylon. 

1881 Batidson, AVilliam M., Brisbane, Queensland, 

1885 Baties, Batid, J.P., Prospect, near Adelaide, South Australia, 

1891 Baties, Gbobob Steele, Melbourne, Australia, 
1889 Baties, AIajob J. G., M.H.A., Hobart, Tasmania. 

1920 1886 f Baties, Hon. Sib Matthew H., M.L.A., Melbourne, Australia. 

1886 fBATiES, Maubicb Coleman, Adelaide, SoufJk Australia. 

1 882 Baties, William Bboughton, M.B., Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
1889 Bat:s, H. £. Hendebson, Kingston, Jamaica, 

1873 fBATis, N. Babnell, Controller of Customs, Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1925 1887 Batis, Nuna B., Barberton, Transvaal. 

1876 t-I^ATis, P., JuN., Maritzburg, Natal. 

1888 Batis, William Holme, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1878 Batson, Geobge L., British Guiana Bank, Georgetown, British Gtuoneu 

1889 Bawes, Richabd St. Mabk, L.R.C.P., M.B.C.8., Gawler, South Aus- 

tralia. 

1930 1890 Bawson, a. L. Halxett, M.A., Grand Hotel, Mdboume, Australia. 

1882 fBAWsoN, John Euobne, Freetown, Sierra Leone, 

1883 fBAwsoN, Ranxine, M.A., M.B. 

1884 Bawson, William, Kaikoura, Princes Street, Kew, Melbourne, Australia. 
1888 fBAT, Chablbs, J.P., Glenelg, South Australia. 

1935 1382 Bat, William Hxnbt, Brisbane, Queensland. 

1883 Bean, William, Melbourne, Australia, 

1882 Be Lamabe, Louis Bbbt, care of Messrs. F, H. Taylor ^ Co, Bridgetown^ 

Barbados. 

1878 Be La Mothe, E. A., St, George's, Grenada. 

1887 Be Lissa, Alfbed, 313 George Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1940 1885 BxLT, WnxiAM Alexandxb, Pretoria, TVansvaal. 

1 874 Benison, Lieut.-Colonxl Gbobob T., Commanding the GoTe^lO^GeQeral' • 
Body Guard, Heydon Villa, Toronto, Canada, 
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Ycirof 

Bl«CtiOB. 

1883 

1889 

1889 

1945 1890 

1881 
1881 
1890 
1889 
1950 1889 
1890 
1885 

1889 
1885 

195s 1880 
1883 
1890 
1890 

1889 

i960 1883 

1887 

1888 
1890 
1888 
1965 1888 
1883 

1889 
1887 
1881 

1970 1881 
1889 
1880 
1891 
1889 

1975 1886 
1886 

1885 

1890 

1882 

1980 1889 
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Dbkison, Noel, Saperintendent of Lover Fer&k, Tduk Anson, Perdk, 

Straits Settlements. 
tDsMXY, F. W. Bamsat, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
DsNifYy Thomas, Melbourne^ Aitstralia, 
jya»Tov, Hon. Captain Qrobqb C, C.M.G., Colonial Secretary, Lagos, 

West Africa, 
D« Pass, Eiuot A., F.R.G.S. 
Di Pass, John, Kimherley, Cape Colony, 

Dbsbobouqh, L. v., New Belgium Land Company, Nylsircom, Transvaal, 
D« Smidt, Abraham, Sorvejrop-Genl., Highsteady Rondebosoh, Cape Colony. 
Di Smidt, Adam Gabbiel, M.L.A., George, Cape Colony, 
Bb Soitza, Mobtimbb C, 7 Church Street, Kingston, Jamaica, 
Dbsfard, Fitzhkbbbbt Huston, C.E., J.P., Kimberley Water Works, Ccpi 

Colony, 
Db Stbdikgk, Hbnrt, Barherton, Transvaal, 
Bbs Vaqbs, Johannbs A. D., WiUoumore, Cape Colony, 
T>ws VoEux, Sm G. William, K.C.M.G. 

Db Villibbs, Isaac Hobak, 2 Union Buildings, Johannesburgt Transvaal, 
tI)B ViLLiKBS, Jacob N., Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Db Tilubbs, Josias £., A.M.In6t.C.E., 2 Union Buildings, Johannes^ 

burg, Transvaal, 
Db Vilubbs, Tiblman N., M.V.R, Pretoria, Transvaal, 
Db Wbt, Sib Jacobus P. 
DiAS, Fbux Reginald, B.A., LL.B., Barrister-at-Law, Mutuwal, Colombo^ 

Ceylon. 
Dick, Hon. Thomas, Dunedin, yew Zealand, 
Dickson, Hon. James B., Toordk, Brisbane, QueeTisland, 
tDicKsoN, Hon. Sib J. Fbbdebick, K.C.M.G.,Colonial SecTetsay,Singapore. 
tDiCKSON, R. Casimib, 15 Wilcox Street, Toronto, Canada, 
tDicKsoN, Batnes, "W., Amside, Domain Road, South Yarra, Melbourne, 

Australia, 
tDiCKSON, William Samuel, Fauresmith, Oratige Free State. 
DiONAN, Patbick L., Bank of New Zealand, Auckland, New Zealand, 
Dilwobth, James, J.P., Auckland, New Zealand, 
f Dismr, lojifx S., Tafdberg HaU, Middelburg, Cape Colony, 
Dobbib, a. W., College Park, Adelaide, South Australia, 
tDoBELL, Richabd R., Quebec, Canada. 
D0B8ON, Hon. Alfred, Solicitor-General, Hobart, Tasmania, 
DoBsON, Hbnbt, Hobart, Tasmania. 

DoBSON, Jambs M., C.£., Chief Engineer, Harbour Works, Buenos Ayres, 
fDoBSON, Robebt, Manager, Northern Investment Company of Ne\f 

Zealand, Napier, New Zealand. 
DoBflON, His Honoub Chief Justice Sir William Lambert, Hobart, 

Tasmania, 
Docker, Thomas, L., Comm^cial Bank of Sydney, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
Docker, Wilfred L., Nyramlle, Barlinghurst Road, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
tDoNALD, John M., Robinson Gold Mining Company, Johannesburg, 

TVansvaal, 
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Tear of 
Blection, 

1886 

1889 

1886 

1890 

1985 1884 

1887 
1875 

1889 
1888 
1990 1886 
1881 
1880 
1889 
1872 

1995 1889 
1879 
1888 
1883 
1890 

2000 1882 
1884 
1880 
1890 
1889 

2005 1884 
1885 
1883 
1883 
1887 

2010 1887 
1882 
1890 

1879 

1884 

2015 1880 

1880 
1890 
1889 
1889 
2020 1889 
1889 
1890 

1890 



JtoycU Colonial InstUuie, 

DoMALDSOK, Jamss Kbnnsdt, Frcetovfn, Sierra Leone. 

tDoKOTAN, John J., M.A., LL.D., Barrister-at-Law, 165 Kinff Street, 

Sydney, New South Wales. 
DouQLAS, Hon. Adtb, Q.C., M.L.C., ffobart, Tasmania. 
D0UOLA9, Chablss Hill, Melbourne Club, Australia. 
Douglas, Hon. John, C.M.G., Qovernment Resident, Thursday Island, 

Torres Straits. 
Douglas, J. H., Melbourne Club, Australia. 
Douglass, Astkub, M.L.A., Heaiherton Towers, near Grakamstown, Cape 

Colony, 
DowLiNO, Alfbbd, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
DowLiNO, Satillb B., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Dbibbro, John J. S., Deputy-Commissioner, Gauhati, Assam, India. 
tDfiUBT, Libut.-Colonel Edwabd B., C.M.O., Brisbane, Queensland. 
Dudley, Cicil, Papho, Cyprus. 

Duff, Bobebt, Immigration Department, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
DuFFBUN & Ata, H.E. Bight Hon. thb Mabquis of, K.P., G.CB^ 

G.C.M.G., Rome. 
DuKAT, Frank Campbell, Barnster-<«t-Law, Johannesburg, Tran$vaaL 
Duncan, Captain A., Georgetown, British Guiana, 
tDuNCAN, Andrew H. F., Fort Salisbury, Mashonaland. 
Duncan, Jambs Denoon, Attorney-at-Law, Kimherley, Cape Colony. 
tDuNCAN, John J., Hughes Park, Watervale, South Australia. 
tDuNCAN, Walter Hughes, Adelaide Club, South Australia, 
tDxTNBLL, Owen Bobest, Port Elieabeth, Cape Colony. 
DuNLOP, Charles E., Civil Service, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Dunn, John, Jun., Park View, Hackney, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Dupont, Major C. T., Victoria^ British Columbia. 
tDu Preez, Hercules Petrus, J.P., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
DupucH, Joseph E., Nassau, Bahamas. 
Dv Toit, Thomas Melyillb, Barkly West, Cape Colony. 
Dyason, Durban, Attorney*at-Law, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony, 
Dyer, Charles, King William*s Town, Cape Colony. 
Dyer, Frbdbrick, King William's Town, Cape Colony, 
Dyer, John E., M.D., Cape Town, Cape Colony . 
tDYBRy Joseph, Katni Murwani, Central Provinces, India, 

Eaolbstonb, William, 120 William Street, Mdbowne, Australia, 

tEALBs, William John, Madras, India, 

Easmon, J. Farrbll, M.D., F.B.C.S., Cape Coast Castle, Gold Coasi 

Colony. 
East, Bet. D. J., Principal, Calahar College, Jamaica. 
Easton, Charles J., P.O. Bom 1036, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
tEBBRT, Ernest, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 
tEcKSTEiN, Frederick, P.O. Box 1^9, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
fEcxsTEiN, Hermann, P.O. Box 149, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
tEDBNBOROUGH, Wblleslby M., Port Elizabeth^ Cape Colony, 
Edohill, Nathaniel J., L.BC.S., L.B.C.P., Government Medical OiBcer« 

Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony, 
tEDGSON; Arthur B., Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
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Tear of 
Election. 

1890 

2025 1889 

1877 

1886 

1874 

1887 

2030 1883 

1889 

1886 

1889 
1882 

203s 1884 
1882 
1882 
1886 
1885 

2040 1888 
1889 
1890 

1889 
1889 

2045 1889 
1886 
1884 
1874 
1883 

2050 1889 
1886 
1880 

1883 
1889 
2055 1883 
1890 
1890 



1878 
1887 

2060 1889 
1891 
1880 
1879 
1889 

2065 1889 
1887 



Edkins, Septimus, P.O. Box 685, Johanneshurg^ Transvaal 

Edwards, E. H., Hiahi, SeyehdUs. 

f Edwabds, Hbbbsbt, OamarUf New Zealand, 

Edwards, Nathaniel W., NeiaoUf New Zealand, 

fEDWARDfl, Dr. W. a., Fort Louis, Naurithu, 

EoAM, Charles J., M.D., King William's Town, Caps Colony, 

BoRRTOv, Walter, Magistrate of Police, Penang, Straits Settlements, 

Eickb, Adolfh, Berg Street, Maritzburg, Natal, 

Eldrbd, Captain W. H., J.P., CoDsnl-General for Chili in Australia and 

New Zealand, Australian Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 
EuAS, Libut.-Col. Robert, Deputy Assistant Adjutant-Gen., Mauritius, 
Elliott, Rev. F. W. T., New Amsterdam, Berhioe^ British Guiana, 
Eluott, J. Banks, Axim, Gold Coast Colony, 
Eluott, W. J. P., Lagos, West Africa, 

Et.t.ts» His Honour C^ibf Justice Sir Adah Qib, Kingston, Jamaica, 
Ellis, J. Chute, Invercargill, New 2^aland, 
Elstob, Arthur, Beach Grove, Durban, Natal, 
Elwortht, Edward, Timaru, New Zealand, 
Emanuel, Solomon, Sydney, New South Wales, • 

Emerson, Hon. Georqb H., Q.C., Speaker of the House of Assembly, St, 

John\ Neufoundland, 
Emmerton, Harry, CoUins Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
fENOELXEN, Emil William, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
England, Edward, Genista, Irving Road, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia, 
English, Frederick A., Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Erskinb, W. C. C, J.P., Inspector of Mines, KinU>erley, Cape Colony, 
fEscoMBE, Harrt, M.L.C., Durban, Natal, 
'Eaoorr, E. B. Sweet, Port Louis, Mauritius, 

EsPBUT, Hon. W. Bancroft, M.L.C, Spring Garden, Buff Bay, Jamaica, 
Estill, Frederick C, Messrs, Blyth, Brothers, ^ Co.^ Port Louis, Mauritius, 
Evans, Hon. Frederick, C.M.G., Colonial Secretary of the Leeward 

Islands, St, John*Sf Antigua, 
Evans, Gowen, "Argus" Office, Melbourne, Australia, 
Evans, J. Emrts, Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Evans, William, Singapore, Straits Settlements, 
Evans, William Gwtnne, Johannesburg, T^nsvasd, 
Evnx, Frederick C, M.R.C.S.E., L.R.C.P., care of National Bank of 

Australasia, Melbourne, Australia, 

Fairbairn, Geoboe, Melbourne, Australia, 

Fairbairn, George, Jun., care of Union Mortgage and Agency Company, 
William Street, Melbourne, Australia, 

Fairbridoe, Rhys S., Government Surveyor, Graltamstown, Cape Colony, 

Fairfax, Geoffrey E., Barrister-at-Law, Sydney, New South Wales, 

Fairfax, James R., Sydney, New South Wales, 

Fatthfull, Robert L., M.D., 43 Phillip Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 

Fanning, John, Collector of Customs, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 

fFARQUHARSON, ARTHUR W., Kingston, Jamaica. 

Farqubarson, Hon. Charles S., MX,C., SavannO'la-Mar, Jamaica (Cor- 
responding Secretary). 
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1890 Fabqubabson, Hon. James M., U.L.C.,Lonffhill, Santa CrUzP.O.,JamaieiL 

1887 Farquhabson, J. M., Juw., Savanna-la-Mar, Jamaica, 

1889 Farquhabson, Waltsb H. E., J.P., Elinij Baladava, Jamaica, 
2070 1881 Faucitt, Hon. Pbtbb, Sydney y New South WaUs, 

1886 Faulknkb, Enoch, Assistant Ck)lonial Socretary, Freetoum, Sierra Leone. 

1890 Fawobtt, Jambs Habt, Athenaum Club, Melbourne, Australia, 

1890 tF^'^Cf"; WiLUAM, B.Sc., F.L.S., Director, Public Gardens^ Gordon 

Town, Jamaica, 

1880 FaoAN, J. C, Kingston, Jamaica, 

2075 1888 Fbll, Hbkby, M.L.C., Mariisburg, Natal. 

1887 Fbnwigk, John, Brithane, Queensland. 

1884 Fbnwick, Thomas Cavbndish, VenUam, Natal, 

1886 Fbbovson, Hon. Donald, M.P.P., Charlottetown, Prince Edward Island, 

1880 Fxbguson, Jambs, Kimberleg, Cape Colony. 

2080 1889 Fbbquson, Jambs £. A., H.B., CM., Public Hospital, Georgetown,, Brit isk 
Guiana. 

1890 Fbbguson, Jambs, Jttn., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1879 Fbbguson, John, Cinnamon Gardens, Colombo, Ceylon (CorrespondiDg 

Secretary). 

1886 Fbbguson, John, Bockhampton, Queensland. 

1883 Fbbousson, Majob John A., 3n^ Battalion Bifie Brigade, Jullundur, 

Punjab, India, 

2085 1885 Fbrgusson, Willum John, M.?., 20 Castlereagh Street, Sydney, New 

South Wales, 

1890 Fbthbbs, Gborob, Victoria Mortgage Bank, Melbourne, Australia, 

1890 Fbthbbs, P. Dknton, High Street, Malvern, Melbourne, Australia. 

1890 FiBLD, A. Pbrct, Pretoria, Transvaal. 

1 880 Field, Hon. William Hbnbt, M.L.C., Barrister-atrLaw, St. John's, Antigua. 
20go 1882 Fillan, Jambs Cox, Wall House Estate, Dominica, 

1881 f FiNAUGHTT, H. J., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1890 FiNLAsoN, James B., St. Augustine's Mine, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1889 FiNLAYSON, Datid, Union Bank of Australia, Melbourne, Australia. 

1881 FiNLATSON, H. Mackenzie, Richmond, Mackay, Queendand. 

2095 1876 FiNLATSOK, J. Habtzt, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1889 FiNLATSON, Hon. Thomas A., M.L.Om Trinidad. 

1878 fFiNNKMOBB, EoBBBT I., J.P., Collector of Customs, Burban, Natal. 

1878 Fischer, C. F., M.D., F.L.S., Sydney, New South Wales, 

1889 fFiSHBB, Joseph, J.P., Adelaide, South Australia, 

2100 1884 FisHBB, R. H. U., J.P., Durban, Natal, 

1881 FisHBB, Wm., Esquimau, British Columbia. 

1881 fFiSKBN, John Inglis, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia. 

1886 FrrsGEBALD, Lobd Qbobge, Government House, Kingston, Jamaica. 
1876 FrrzoBBALD, Hon. Nicholas, M.L.C., Melbourne, Australia. 

2105 1884 FiTCGEBALD, T. N., Surgeon, Melbourne, Australia. 

1876 FiTZGiBBON, £. G., Melbourne, Australia. 

1887 f Flack, Joseph H., Gresham Chambers, Melbourne, Australia. 
1881 t Fleming, Hon. Fbancis, C.M.G., Colonial Secretary, Hong Kong, 
1880 Fleming, John, Charlotte Tovm, Grenada, 

21 10 1878 Fleming, Sandfobd, C.E., C.M.G., Ottawa, Canada (Corresponding S«c.)^ 

1888 Flbtchbb, William, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
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1889 

2125 1884 
1882 
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1881 

1889 

2130 1882 

1890 
1885 
1883 
1888 
2135 1883 
1889 
1876 
1888 
1885 

2140 1882 

1883 
1886 
1889 
1878 

2145 1879 
1881 
1888 
1882 
1882 

2150 1890 
1889 
1884 

1888 
1887 
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Flbtcher, Rhy. Wm, Roby, Wavertree, Kemp Tom, Adelaide, South 

Auetrolia. 
Flowbb, Jambs, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Floyd, Bey. Wilujim, Lemtka, Fiji. 
FoNCBCA. RiCHABD J., L.B.C.SJE., L.R.C.P.E. 
Foon, How. Thomas D., M.E.C., C.M.G., Parham Hill, Antigua. 
tFoBBBs, Fbbdx. Wiluam, Barberton, TranevaaL 
fFoRBEs, Hbnby, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
FoBi>, Da. F. T. Wbst. Melbourne, Australia, 
fFoBD, Jambs, Damaraland {vid Wdlwich Bay), South Africa, 
fFoBD, Jambs P., Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony, 
FoBD» JosBPH C, 108 East Street, Kingston, Jamaica, 
Ford, Riohabd, Victoria Railway Commiseion, Melbourne, Australia, 
FoBD, RoBBST, Water Works Co,, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
FoRDB, William, Public Works Department, Sydney, New South Wales. 
fFoBBMAN, J08BPH, M.R.O.8., L.R.C.P., 215 Maoquarie Street, Sydney, 

New South Wales, 
FoBEBST, HoK. Sib Johit, K.C.M.a., M.LA., Perth, Western Australia, 
FoBBBST, Hon. Williui , M.L.C., Brisbane, Queensland, 
F0BBB8T, MowBBAY G. S., Burwood, New South Wales, 
FoBSAiTH, Rey. T. Spbmcbb, Morton House, Parramatta, New South 

Wales, 
Fobtuno, Joseph, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

F06TBR, Edwabd Albxandbb, Medical Department, Kingston, Jamaica. 
FoWLBB, Alpin Gbaitt, M.Iost.C.E., FerrO'Carril de Tehuantepec, Mexico. 
FowLEB, Gbobob M., Ciyil Sebyicb, Kalutara, Ceylon, 
fFowLBB, Hon. Hbnby, Ck)lonial SecrotBrj, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
tFowLEB, Jambs, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Fox, Sib William, K.C.M.G., M.H.R., Auckland, New Zealand, 
Fbancxs, Daniel, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Fbanki, J. P., ears of Messrs. Goldsbrough, Mort, ^ Co., Sydney, New 

South Wake. 
Fbanklin, Rey. T. Augustus, The Parsonage, Cullen Front, Essequibo, 

British Guiana* 
Fbanklin, Wiluam, J.P., Barkly West, Cape CvUmy* 
Fbasbb, Chablbs a., Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 
Fbasbb, Hugh, BandarapoUa Estate, Matale, Ceylon, 
Fbasbb, Sib Malcolm, K.C.M.G., Perth, Western Australia, 
Fbaseb, Robbbt 8., Kandafiewera, Elkadua, Ceylon, 
Fbasbb, Hon. Captain Thomas, M.L.C., F.R.G.S., Dunedin, New Zealand, 
Fbbnch, Jamb9, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Fbbit, William Henbt, M.R.C.S., Molyneux, St. KUts, 
Fbost, John, C.M.G., M.L.A., Queenstown, Cape Colony, 
Fbyx, Haubicb W., Durban, Natal. 

fFuLLBB, Alfbed W., P.O, Box 163, Johannesburg, Trantvaal, 
JFuLLBB, Wiluam, Thomas River Station {vid King WilUam'e TtAon), 

Cape Colony. 
Fulton, Albxandbb T., Freehold Loin Co., Toronto, Canada, 
Fulton, Bbioadb-Subgeon John, M.D., 188 Collins Street Eatt, Mel* 

bourne, Australia. 
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2175 


1886 




1886 




1886 




1883 




1891 


2180 


1882 




1885 




1882 




1889 




1889 


2185 


1882 




1886 




1891 




1879 




1889 


2190 


1884 




1889 




1887 




1891 




1877 


2195 


1882 




1885 



Royal Colonial IristUvie. 

Ftfi, Hok. IdjJwtMKCE R.y Colonial Secretary, 8t. <3reorg9*s, Qrenaitu 
fFTSH, Hon. P. 0., M.L.C., Hohart, Tammia. 



Gadd, JosBPff; Graham$totDnf Cape Oolony. 
Gaisfobd, HmrRTy Oringif Napier, New Zealaod, 

Galgby, Otho, M.K.Q.C.P.I.; Sec, Assistant Colonial Sargeon, St Lmeia, 
West Indies, ^ 

f GALLAQHBBy DbIHS M. 

Galt, Sib Alsxamdbb T., G.C.M.G., Otiaioa, Camada, 

Gabd'mbb, Haitland, Christchurekf New Zealand, 

Gabdkbb, William, M.D., AdeUadej South Australia, 

Gablamd, Charles L., M.P., Sydney, New South Wales. 

Gabland, Waltbr p., M.Inst.C^, Public Works Department, Johore, 

Straits Settlemsnts. 
Gabkett, Habbt, Plantation Nonpareil, British Guiana, 
Garbawat, Datid Glostbb, Treasurer, St, Lucia, West Indies. 
Gabbbtt, G. H., Tbatslliko Commissioiter, Sierra Leone, 
Gabbick, Alfbbo C, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Gaskin, C. p., Berbice, British Guiana. 

Gasquoine, Jahbs M.y Powers Street, Hawthorn, Melbourne, Australia. 
Gattt, Hdk. Stephkk H^ Q.C, Attorney-General, Port of Spain, 

Trinidad, 
Gaul, The Vrnbrabli W. T., M.A., Archdeacon of Kimberley and 

Bechnanaland, St. Cyprians, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
f Geabd, John, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
Gkddbs, Chables W. B., Johannesburg^ Transvaal 
Gentles Albxakdbb B., Hampstead, Falmouth P.O., Jamaica, 
Georob, Abthub, Kingston, JoMaiea. 

Gborob, Chables J., M.L.C., Pacific House, Lagos, West 4frica, 
Gbbabs, Kdwabd M. 8., Sydney, New South Wales. 
Gibbon, Edwabd, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Gibbon, W. D., Kandy, Ceylon. 

Gibbs, J. F. Bdeton, 70 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Gibson, Charles Henbt, M.R.C^.E. 

Gibson, Haebt, South African Association, Cape Tenon, Cape Colony, 
GiFFOBD, The Right Hon. Lobd, V.C. 
fGiLCHBisT, William, P.O. Box 401, Johannesburg, Dranswud. 
Giles, Fbancis William, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Giles, Thomas, J.P., Adelaide Club, South Australia. 
Gill, David, LL.D., F.R.S., Astronomer Royal, The Observatory, Cape 

Town, Cape Colony, 

GiLLABD, RiCHABD. 

GiLLEs, Alfbed W., Hinemoa, Edgedife Soad, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Gillespie, Robebt, Naiicnal Bank of Australasia, Melbourne, Australia. 
fGiixESPiE, Robebt K, J.P., Melbourne, Australia. 
Gillmob, Libut.-Colonel Chables T., Clerk of the LegisUUro Assembly 

of Ontario, Toronto, Canada, 
GiLMOUB, Andbbw, Burwood, near Melhowme, Australia. 
Giusan, Alkxb. Russbl, Anna B^ina, British Guiana* 
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Election. 

1889 tGiBi>LiflTOMS» Kblsoh S., J.P., KimberUy, Cape Colony: 

1889 GiTTiNs, JosBFU A., Omgkterion, St. Pkil^, Barbados. 

1877 t^LAicTiLLB, Thokas, MuMehmtm', Jamaiaa, 
2200 1886 fGLKTy W. H., Melbourne, Juttralia. 

1881 QLKStftR, Thomas H., Georgetoum, British Guijina, 

1884 GocH, G. K., Jokannesbwff, Tranevaal. 

1889 tGk)DDABD, William, Johanneebttrffy Transvaal. 

1888 GoDDARD, William C, Norwich Chambers, Hunter Street, Sydney, New^ 

South Wales. 

2205 1879 Godfrey, Frbdbbick B., GrayUngs, St. Kilda, Melbourne, Australia. 

1885 GoDFioT, JosBFH £dward, M.B., Georgetoum, British Guiana, 
1885 GoBBTz, Ebnbst, Brisham, Queensland. 

1880 i<3oi^i^'^> ^<>^* ^^<^ JusTiCB J. TaiocbrtillE; Singapore, 

1885 GoLDRmO; A. B., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

2210 1880 GoLDswoRTHr, H.E. Sir Boobr T., KCJIG., Government House, 
Stanley, FalHand Islands. 

1890 GoLLm, Gbobob, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1889 GooDCHAp, C. A., M.P., Sydney, New South Wales. 

1878 Goods, Charlss H., Adelaide, South Australia. 

1874 GooDLiFTB, JoHx, Durban, Natal (Corresponding Secretary). 

2215 1885 Goodman, Hok. Wiluam Meigu, Attorney-General, Hong Kong. 

1869 GooDRiOLB, G. D., Durban, Natal. 

1886 GooDRiDGB, Edward W. G., M.B.C.S.Eng., L.B.C.P., Union Club, 

Brisbane, Queensland. 

1888 Goold-Adams, Major H., Vryburgf British Beehuanaland. 

1885 Gordon, Major-Geksbal A. H. A., Inspector of Prisons, Hong Kong. 

2220 1880 Gordon, A. H. W., Immigration Department, Port Louis, Mauritius. 

1879 tGofii>ON, Charles, M.D., Maritzburg, Natal, 

1890 fGoRDON, Charles Grihston, C.B. 

1889 . fGoRDON, George, Port EUtabeth, Cape Colony. 

1801 fGoRDON, John, Messrs. D. ^ W. Murray, Adelaide, South Australia. 

222$ 1889 fGoBDOK, Hon. W. Gordon, M.L.C., Knoujlesly, Queen's Park, Trinidad. 

1885 Gordon, William MontoomArib, Government Offices, St. John's, Antigua. 

1888 Gore, Gerard B., Yandilla, Queensland, 

1883 GoRRiB, His Honour Chief Justice Sir John, Port qf Spain, Trinidad. 

1891 G0ULD8BURT, His Honour Valbsius S., C.M.G., MJ)., Administrator, St, 

Lucia. 

2230 1888 f GoTBTT, BoBSRT, Cullodsu Station, near Arramac, Queensland. 

1878 GoTDBR, Georqb Woodroetb, C.M.G., Surveyor-General, Adelaide, South 
Australia, 

1889 Grac^, Hok. Moroak S., C.M.G., M.L.C., MJ)., Wellington, New Zealand, 
1889 Graham, C. Bosembvsb, West African Bank, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
1889 Graham, Francis G. C, C.C. and B.M., Dordrecht, Cape Colony. 

2235 1873 Graham, John, 88 Simcoe Street, Victoria, British Columbia, 

1885 Graham, Bobert Dundas, Attorney-at-Law, Kmberley, Cape Colony. 

1883 Graham, Hon. William, M.L.C., Brisbane, Queensland, 

1889 Graham, Wiluam H., Albany, Western Australia, 

1889 fGRAHAM, Woodthorpb T., J.P., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

2240 1883 Grainger, Bichard Ksat, Barkly West, Cape Colony, 

1882 QranT| Alexander Charlss^ Brisbane, Queensland. ' 

D D 2 
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1891 

1879 

J 888 



2245 



2250 



2255 



2260 



2265 



2270 



2275 



2280 



1889 
1877 

1890 

1884 
1888 
1890 
1887 

1888 
1882 
1889 
1884 
1877 
1880 
1889 
1884 
1883 
1881 
1884 
1879 
1880 
1885 

1884 

1882 
1881 

1876 
1877 

1883 

1886 
1889 
1&90 
1884 
1885 
1882 

1884 
1890 
1884 
1889 



Hoyal Colonial Instiiute. 

GsAiYT, CABLES Hbxrt, M Jnst.C.E., Bobart, Tamania, 

IGbant^.E. H., Colonial Bank, 8t Jolm't, Antigua. 

Ghant, The Vbry Rbv. G. M., M.A., D.D., Principal of Queen's United* 

sity, Kingston, Canada (Ck>rrespondiDg Secretary). 
Grant. Henry E. W. 
Grant, Lieut.- Colonel Thomas Hunter, care of William BigneU, Esj-, 

Quebec, Canada. 
Grant-Dalton, Alan, MJnstiC.Eii Government Railu/jye, Middelberg 

Road, Cape Colony t 
Gray, Georoe W., Brisbane, Queensland, 
fGRAY, Robert, Hughenden, Queensland. 
Ghat, William Baqoett, Crown fiblicitor, Kingston, Jamaica. 
fGRBATHEAD, JoHN BALDEN, M,B., CM. (EdiD ), QfohafnstjWM, Cap€ 

Colony. 
fGREEN, David, Durban, Natal* 
Green, Gboroe Dutton, Adelaidt, South Australia. 
Green, John R, T.O. Box 340, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
fGREEN, Richard Allan, Allanvale, Newcastle, Natal, 
fGREEN, Robert Cottle, Pretoria, Transvaal, 
fGREENACRB, B. W., M.L.C., Durban, Natal. 
Greene, Edward M., Advocate, Maritzburg, Natal, 
Greene, Molesworth, Greystones, Melbourne, Australia, 
Grenier, Hon. Samuel, Attorney-General, Colombo, Ceylon, 
fGREY-WiLsoN, H.E, William, C.M.G., Government House, St. Helena. 
Gribblb, Rev. J. B., St. PauCs Parsonage, Temora, New South Wales. 
f Grice, John, Messrs. Grioe, Sumner # Co., Melbourne, Australia. 
Grieve, Dr. Robert, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Griffin, C. T., M.RCS.E., L.R.C.P.E., Superintending Medical Officer, 

Colombo, Ceylon. 
Griffith, Colonel Oharleb D , C.M.G., M.L.A , East London, Cape 

Colony. 
fGRiFFiTH, Horace M. Brandford, Lagos, West Africa, 
Griffith, Hon. Sir Samuel W., K.C.M.G., QC, MX.A., BrisbanCf 

Queensland. 
Griffith, His Honour T. Riselt, Administrator of Seychellos. 
Griffith, H.E, Sir W. BRANDroRD, K.C.M.G., Goveanor of the Gold 

Coast Colony, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
fGRiFFiTH, WiLUAM Brandford, B.A., Resident Magistrate, Malvern 

P.O., Jamaica. 
Griffith, W. C. E., M.In8t.C.E., Georgetown, British Guiana. 
f Griffiths, Thomas Griff, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
Grimani, Edmund Hornby, Tamsui, Formosa, China. 
fGRiMWADE, F. S., HarUston, Caidfield, Mdbourne, Australia. 
Grihunton, J. J., A.In8t.C.E., Colombo, Ceylon. 
Grisdalb, Vert Rev. John, B.D., Dean of Rtlpert's Land, '* St. John's," 

Winnipeg, Canada. 
Grundy, Eustace Bbardoe, Adelaide, South Aiistralia. 
Guerih, Thomas a., Barrister-at-Law, Kimberley, Cofpe CoUmy. 
Gueritz,. E. p.. Acting Resident, Province Dent, BrUiah North Borneo. 
Gurden, R. L , Melbourne, Australia* 
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Teftrof 
BleotioQ. 

1884 



2285 



1889 
1878 

1887 
1877 



1890 

1885 

1874 

2290 1881 

1879 

1890 
1880 

1883 
2295 1888 
1880 
1887 
1887 
1886 
2300 1885 

1885 

1889 
1884 

1881 

2305 1884 

1886 

1889 
1883 
1883 

2310 1888 
1888 
1889 
1883 
1889 

2315 1884 
1885 
1883 



GuKVKT, Paofbisob Thbodqbb T., M.A.I Sydney Univeniiy, yiew South 

Wales. 
tGcTHBiB, Adam "W., Port Eluabethf Cape Colony, 
GiJTHBis, Cbablbs, London Chartered Bank of Ayetralia, Melbourne^ 

Australia, 
GwrNifB, How. Mb. Justicb J. W., 188 Metcalfe Street, Ottawa, Canada, 
fGzowsxi, CoLOirBL Sib Casivib S., K.O.M.G. (A.D.O. to the Queen), 

Toronto, Canada, 

f HaabrofFi Dabtbl J., Ktmberley, Cape Colony, 

Haabhoff, J. C, Attorney-ftt-La«^, Kimherley, Cape Colony. 

Hadi>on,F. W.y Melbourne, Australia, 

Haoux, Gbobob, Merchants Bank, Montreal, Canada (CorreepondiDg 

Secretary). 
Halci>mbb, Abthub F.y care of ColonUts Land Corporation, Fellding, Neuf 

Zealand, 
Halbs, William G., C.E., Part rf Spain, Trinidad, 
HAiAiTTy Hon. Captain F. Cbaigib, M.L.C., Inspector-General of Police, 

Nassau, Bahamas. 
Hall, Hon. Sib John, K.C.M.G., M.H.R., WeUingtm, New Z aland. 
Hall, John, Melbourne, Australia. 

Hall, Maxwbll, M.A., F.E.A.S., The Observatory, Kingston, Jamaica. 
Hall, Thomas S., Manager, Queensland Bank, Rockhampton, Queensland, 
Hald, Waltbb R., Wildfell, Potts Point, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Hallidat, Hon. Wiluam, M.L.C, Sydn^, New South Wales, 
Hamilton, Hon. Chables B , M.L.C., Receiver-General, Port of Spain, 

Trinidad, 
Hamilton, Jambs, Messrs. B glands <f Sons, Limited, George Street, Sydney, 

New South Wales. 
Hamilton, John T., Muttuil Provident Society, Melbourne, Australia, 
HAMiLTOfN, Lauchlan A., Assistant Land Ccmmissioner, Canadian 

Pacific Railway, Winnipeg, Canada. 
Hamilton, H.E. 8ib Bobebt G. C, K.C3 , Government House, Hobart, 

Tasmania, 
Hammbrsley-Heenan, Robebt H., M.In8t.C.E., Engineers* Office, Port 

" Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
Hammond, A. de Lislb, M.A , F.R.Hi8tS., Sainares, Yarra, near GouU 
• bum. New South Wales, 

Hammond, Mabk J., J.P., Askfield, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Hamnbtt, Fbedebicx Habprr, care of Messrs, Arbuthnot ^ Co., Madras, 
Hampshibe, F. K., M.B., M.R.C.8.E., Penang, Straits Settlements, 
fHAMPSON, B., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
IHampson, J. Athebton, Beaconsfield, Cape Colony. 
Hampton, John, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Hanbubt, The Rev. W. F. J., M.A. 
Hancock, Edwabd, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

Hanmeb, £nwABD WiNOFiRLD, Northern Club, Auckland, New Zealand. 
tHANNAM, Chables, Port EHeabeth, Cape Colony, 
Hannam, W1LLOUGHBT9 M.Init.C.E., Chief Engineer for Railways, Cook' 

town, Queensland, 
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1885 tHAKMQcoTOKy £bxest 6. C, H.D.y Victoria, BriiiA Columbia (Coa^ 
sponding Secretarj). 

889 IHansek, Viaoo J., Part Elizahdh^ Cape Colony, 

2320 1888 tHABDDiy WiLUAMy Fairmont P,0,, Kootonay Valley, BritUk Colmmbia, 

890 Habdino, Hon. Mb. Justice Gbobob B., Brisbane, Queensland, 
889 HABonrOy Muboam H., AiuUi Departtnenl, Port qf Spain, TrinidatU 
889 IHabos, Habbt H., Port Elisabethf Cape Colony, 
875 Habdy, C. Bubton, Adelaide, South Australia, 

2325 1884 Habdt, Jambs A., M.R.C.S., Hobart, Tasmania, 

883 Habel, Phujbbbt C, Land of Plenty House, Essequibo, British Guiana, 

888 Habgbb, F. Abnold, M.B.C.S., L.B.C.P., care of Messrs, Bead ^ Camp- 
bell, Ferro-Carril, Mexicano del Sur, Pudla, Mexico, 

886 Hablbt, JoHKy Belize, British Honduras, 

878 Hablby, Colonel Sib Bobbbt W., K.C.M.G., C.B. 

2330 1882 fHABPEBy Chables, M.L.A.y J.P. Guildford, Western Australia, 
886 Habpeb, Leonabd, BarnBter-at-Law, Christchurch, ^^ew Zealand, 

884 Habpeb, Hobebt, M.L.A., Toorak, Melbourne, Australia, 

889 Habpbb, Waltbb A., 63 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 

882 HABBAonr, William Campbell, Georgetown, British Guiana. 

2335 1883 Habbht, William Rossbb, M Jl.C.8., J.P., Barkly West, Cape Colony. 

889 Habbicks, Fbancis M., F.B.C.S.L, Al?na Road, St. KUda, Melbourne, 

Australia, 

881 Habbis, "D,, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

889 Habeis, Dayid, M.B.C.S.E., J.?., Beacon^field, Cape Colony. 

889 Habbis, Ellas, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
2340 1891 Habbis, Fbedbbic £., Georgetown, Queensland, 

883 fHABBis, Henby William J., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

890 fHABRisoN, Fbakk, Whernside Estates^ Mahi^ Seychelles. 
886 Habbison, Pbofessob J. B., Government Laboratory, British (xuiana, 
889 fUABBisoN, J. SPBAMQERy P.O. Box IT, Johannesburg, TransvaaL 

2345 1889 Habbold, Majob Abthub L., Adelaide, South Australia. 

885 fHABBOWy Edwik, Auckland, New Zealand. 
881 fHABSANTi SiONXT B., Johanfpcsburg, Transvaal, 
885 Habtley, Suboeon-Majob E. B., V.C, King William^s Town, Cape 

Colony. 
889 Habtley, Edwin J., 418 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
2350 1801 Habyey, Albxandeb T., Launceston, Tasmania. 

881 Habvey, Hon. Augustus W., M.L.C., St. John's, Nev^foundland. 

884 Habvky, James, J.P., Adelaide, South Australia, 

882 t^B^B^y Thomas L., M.L.C., Kingston, Jamaica, 
882 Hastinos, Commamdeb W. 0. H., B.N., Asaistont Harbour Master, Hon^ 

Kong. 
2355 1887 Hathobn, Kenneth H., Advocate of the Supreme Court, Maritzburg, 
Natal. 
884 Havelock, H.E. Sib Abthub E^ K.C.M.G., Government House, Colombo, 
Ceylon. 

879 Hawdok, C. G., Wesierfield, Ashburton, New Zealand, 
889 Hawkbb, Edwabo W., MA., LLJI., Adelaide, South Australia. 
882 Hawxxb, Hon. Geobos Chjjuas, M^., MJL., AdMds^ South Am- 

tralia. 
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Tear of 
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3360 1882 

1881 

1883 
1885 
1880 
3365 1885 
1886 
1891 
1878 
1888 

3370 1887 
1888 
1882 
1879 

1889 
3375 1883 
1890 
1891 
1886 
1888 
3380 1876 

1889 

1886 
1881 
1869 
3385 1889 
1889 
1887 
1889 

1890 

3390 1891 
1883 
1887 
1890 
1883 

3395 1875 
1884 

1888 
1886 
1885 



Hiwn8,OB0E<fflWaioHT,JJ>., 188 Childers Street, North Adelaide, South 

Australia (Corresponding Secretary). 
EAWTA^rvE, Gbobge H., C.M.G., Administrator-General, Georgetown, 

British Guiana (Corresponding Secretary). 
fHAT, Hon. ALBZAia>BB« M Ji.C., Linden, near Adelaide, South Australia. 
Hat, David A., Bunbury, Western ^Australia, 
•fHAY, Hbnby, CoUindina, New South Wales. 
fHAT, Jambs, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

Hat, H.E, Sib Jambs Shaw, K.CJI.G., Government House, Sierra Leone, 
fHAT, John, North Shore, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Hay, William, Boomdnoomana (vid Wahanyah), New South Wales. 
Hatdon, Thomas, Coronet HiUt Brighton, Melboum9, Australia; and 

Victoria Club. 
Hatoabth, John, Kooralbyn, Beaudesert, Queensland. 
Haynes, Bobbot, Registrar in Chancery, Bridgetown, Barbados. 
Hats, Walter, Bockleigh, Townsville, Queensland. 
Haytrb, H, H., C.M.G., QovEENMENT STATIST, Melbourne, Australia 

(Corresponding Secretary). 
fHAEBLL, Cbablbs S., PoH Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
Hsablb, Robbbt Waller, Attomey-at-Law, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Heath, Commander Gboboe P., R.N., Brisbane, Queensland. 
Hbbdek, Gborob H., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Hbbbok, a. S., Barrister-afc-Law, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Hbotor, ALBXl]n)BR, J.P., Bank of Africa, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
*Hhctob, Sib Jambs, K.C.M.G., Coloihial Museum, Wellington, New 

Zealand. 
Hblt-Hdtchinson, H.E. Thb Hon. Sib Walter F.,K.C.M.G., Government 

Souse, Grenada. 
fHsMEBY, Percy, Beceiver-GeneraVs Office, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
Hemmiko, John, Civil Commissioner, Grahamstown, Cape Colony, 
Hbndbbson, Joseph, C.M.G., Maritzburg, Natal. 
Henderson, J. C. A., Pretoria, Transvaal. 
Hendbrson, Samuel, Woo€^ford Lodge, Trinidad, 
Hbbdbbson, Wm. 
Henderson, William Jambs, care of Trustees and Executors* Co., Met- 

bourne, Australia. 
Hbrdbrson, William B., M.D., Acting Colonial Snrgeon, Lagos, West 

Africa, 
fHENNESSY, Datid Valentinb, J.P., Bruuswiok, Melbourne, Australia. 
Hensman, Alfred Peach, Perth, Western Australia. 
Hbntt, Bicumond, 11 Little Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
Hbrman, Isaac, 366 Little ColUns Street West, Melbourne, Australia. 
fHEBTBY, Dudley Francis A., Resident Councillor, Malacca, Straits 

Settlements. 
Hbwat, Captain J., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
HicKLDTQ, Frederick J., National Bank qf Australasia, Adelaide, South 

Australia, 
Hicxs, H. M., 318 FUnders Lane West, Melbourne, Australia. 
f Hiddinoh, Michael, F.C.S., Newlands, Cape Colony, 
HioQiNS, Hon. Hbnbt, Commisaioneri Turks and Caioos Islands. 
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Year of 
BleotkQ 


2400 


1884 




1883 




1885 




1882 




1887 


2405 


1883 
1887 




1887 




1888 




1884 


2410 


1881 
1888 




1886 




1889 




1888 


2415 


1888 
1886 




1889 




1889 




1890 


2420 


1880 
1884 




1886 




1885 




1884 


«425 


1888 
1890 




1886 




1889 




1889 


2430 


1889 




1889 




1889 




1880 




1891 


2435 


1887 
1887 




1888 




1889 




1890 


2440 


1879 

mi 



^Boyal Colonial Institute. 

H1001N8, LiEUT.-CoLONEL Thoxas Wauob, Biff^dbroot, Adelaide, Samtk 

Australia, 
tHiGBETT, John Moobb, M.L.A., Amtralian Club, Melbourne, AuttraMa. 
f HiQBBTT, William E., 79b Chancery Lane, Melbourne, Australia, 
Hill, Ghables LuifLBT, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Hill, Edwabd C. H., Inspector of l^chools, Singapore, 
Hnx, John S., Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Hill, LxtxsM., A.M.In8t.C.E., Georgetown, British Guiana, 
Hill, Stanlst G-., Bockhampton, Queensland, 
f Hnx, Thomas Hrslop, Sungei Ujong, Strait Settlements, 
Hill, Thomas Jambs, Durban, Natal, 
Hill, William, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
f HiLLiABT, Gbobos, Durban, Natal, 
HiLLMAK, Gbobgb F., Perth, Western Australia. 
Hills, Tom, 235 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
f HiNRiCHSKir, Rudolf, Kimberley, Ca^ Colony, 
fHiTCHTKS, Charlbs, Durban, Natal. 
HoAD, WiLUAM, M.B., CM., Resident Snrgeon, General Hospital, Simga" 

pore. 
HoBBS, Thomas, Church Street, Pretoria, TVanswal. 
HocKiira, Hon. Hbnrt H., Attornej-General, Kingston, Jamaica, 
HoDOBs, FfiANas R, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
f Hodgson, Edwabd D., Eton Vale, Cambooya, Queensland. 
Hodgson, Hon. Fbbdbbic H., C.M.G., Colonial Secretaiy, Accra, Gold 

Coast Colony. 
fHQFFMSisTEB, HoN. C. R., AttorDe^-General, Belize, British Honduras. 
HoFMETB, Hon. J. H., H.L.C., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

Hohenlobe of Lakoinbtbg, H.S.H. Fbikcb, LangeiAury, Wurtembcrg, 
Germany. 

Holbobow, Hon. Gbobgb, M.L.C., St. John\ Antigua. 

HoLDSBip, Gbobgb, J.F., New Zealand Kauri Timber Co., Auckland, f^cw 
Zealand. 

HoLB, William, PeJcan, Pahang, Strait Settlements, 

Holland, Cutleb A., care 0/ British Columbia Land Co., Vietoria, British 
Columbia. 

Holland, John A., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

tHoiuNS, RicHABD R., P.O. Box 289, Johannesburg, Transvaal; and 
Pretoria. 

HoLLis, Albebt R, Potosij Bath, Jamaica, 

Holmes, John R., District GoniinissioDer, Accra, Geld Coast Colony^ 

HoLMBSTED, Ebnbst A., Adelaide Station, Falkland Islands, 

HoLBOTD, Hon. Mr. Justice Edtitard D., Melbourne, Australia. 

Holt, Basil A., Brisbane, Queensland, 

fHoLT, Walter H., J. P., Wcalwandangie, Springsure, Roekhantpion, 
Queensland. 

HoLWELL. Charles A., care of Messrs. Savage ^ Hill, Durban, NataL 

IH0MAN, L. £. £., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

HoNET, Richard, 12 San Juan de Letran, Mexico, 

Honiball, Oscar D., M.D., Georgetown, British Guiana, 

f Hope, C. H. 8., Maretipto, Glenelg, South A^sirfllia, 
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Tetrof 




Blection. 




1884 




1889 




1888 


2445 


1890 




1888 




1883 




1890 




1882 


2450 


1885 




1884 




1881 




1887 




1879 


2455 


1889 




1886 




1885 




1885 




1883 


2460 


1887 




1882 




1880 




1887 




1884 


2465 


1887 




1884 




1886 




1880 




1889 


2470 


1883 




1889 




1884 




1882 




1888 


2475 


1891 




1885 




1890 




1889 




1887 


2480 


1883 




1883 




1887 




im 



fHoPK, JLtm William, M.R.C.P., Fremantle, Western Awtralia. 
tHoPBTouN, H.E. Thb Rt. Hon. Thb Eabl of, G.C.M.G., Government 

Bouse, Melboume, Australia, 
Hopkins, J. Castell, Imperial Bank, Galt^ Catuida. 
Hopkins, Thomas H., TowmviUe, Queensland, 
Hoplet, William M., Q.C., Kimherley, Cape Colony, 
fHosDSBK, Edwabd Cabr, 211 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 
tHoRNABROOK, Chables A., Gilles Street, Adelaide, South Australia. 
HoBNB, John, F.L.S., Director, Royal Botanical Gardens, Mauritius. 
HoBSFALL, John A., Kent Road, Surrey Hills, Melbourne, Australia, 
HoBSFOBD, Dayid Babkbs, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
HoBTOK, A. G., Auckland, New Zealand. 
HoTsoN^ John, Melbourne, Australia, 
HowATSON, WiLLUM, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
Ho'WDEN, J. McA.i Brighton, Melbourne, Australia, 
HowBLL, John, Kimherley, Cape Colony, 
HuBBABD, Thb Hon. Abthcb G., Selwyn Castle, Chrahamstown, Cape 

Colony, 
f HuDDABT, James, Metboume, Australia. 
Hudson, Gborob, J.F., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Httdson, G. Wbefobd, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
tfluGOiNS, William Max, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
tHuGHES, Commander R. Jukes, R.N., Chief of Police. X« Retraite, St, 

Lucia ; and Naval and Military Club, Piccadilly, W, 
f HuGHES-HuQHBs, T. W., Imperial Museum, Calcutta, 
HuuBTT, Hon. James Liegb, M.L.C., J.P., Kearsney, Nonoti, Natal. 
HuLL» Geoboe H., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
fHuLL, W. W1N8TANLEY, Accra, Gold Caut Colony. 
HcMPHBETS, Edward W., Christchurch, New Zealand, 
HuMPHRBTs, OcTAYius, Chief Registrar of the Supreme Court of the 

Leeward Islands, St, John^s, Antigua, 
Hunt, Walter R., Auditor-General, Nassau, Bahamas, 
HuNTBB, Cbables THOMSON, Belize, British Honduras. 
Hunter, Datid, Government Railways, Durban, Natal, 
Hunter, Hamilton, Chief Police Magistrate, Suva, Fiji, 
HuRLXT, D. R., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

Hurley, Edwabd B., Supt. of Goyemment Telegraphs, Colombo, Ceylon, 
Hurst, Gborob, M.A., M.B., Fiwa, Homebush, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
f HuTCHENS, William H. 
HuTCHiNS, David £., Conserrator of Crown Forests, Knysna, Cape 

Colony. 
Hutchinson, Edward Oliter, Bedford, Cape Colony ; and Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 
Hutchinson, W., Messrs, Hutchinson, Bleasby, ^ Co., 70 Elizabeth Street, 

. Melbourne, Australia. 
Button, Hon. Charles William, M.L.A., Rondebosch, Cape Colony. 
HuTTON, Henkt, J.P., FJt.G.S., Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 
f HuttoNi J. Mount, Bamaraland (viA Wahsich Bay), South Africa, 
Hyam, AbbahajCi Beaoon^ld, Cape Colony. 
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Tear of 
BlectioQ. 

1884 

2485 1880 

1889 

1889 



1884 
1886 
2490 1884 
1889 
1883 

1883 
1879 
2495 1881 
1883 
1890 
1888 
1884 

25CX) 1876 

1885 
1881 
1886 
1882 
2505 1891 
1884 
1882 

1883 
1872 
2510 1889 
1882 
1889 

1891 

1886 

2515 1884 

1884 
1883 
1888 

1889 
2520 1889 

1885 
1881 
1885 
1889 



MojfCfi Colonial Instiivis 

Ikzn, Us?. Db. Alfbeb. P&int, Natal, 

Im Thubx, Etbbabd F., Jhtmeroon Biver, BritUh Gu 

IsQUBf T. A. F., Melbourne, Auitralia, 

ItrwEs, Hon. Sib Gbobob L., Judge of the Supreme Court, Sydney, Kem 

South Wales, 
Ibish, 0EOBOB H., M.L.G.I Montserrat, We9t India. 
flBAACS, Datid, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Isaacs, Jacob, Dunedin, N«w Zealand, 
Isaacs, Lionbl A., Mandeville, Jamaica, 
IsEMOKOBB, HoK. Edwin £., Colonial Treasurer, Singapore. 

Jack, A. Hill, Dunedin, New Zealand, 

Jackson, Bb. Andbbw C, Georgetown, British Guiana, 

Jackson, Hon. Caft. H. ]\(., B.A., Colonial Secretary, Nassau, Bahamas. 

Zkciuos, Kichabd Hill, Kingston, Jamaica. 

Jackson, Bobbbt £., Barrister-at-Law, Victoria, British Columbia. 

f Jacobs, Isaac, 72 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

fJAiCEs, Edwin Matthew, M.B.C.S., L.S.A. (Eng.), 171 Collins Street, 

Melbourne, Australia. 
fJAKBs, J. WiLLiAK, F.G^., care of F. SmUh, Esq,, 13 Queen's Place, 

Sydney, New South Wales. 
James, F. Hauohton, Devon Lodge, Half Way Tree, Jamaica, 
fJAMBSOK, Bb. L. S., Kimberley, Ckipe Colony. 
fJAMiBSON, M. B., C.E., 89 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
Jamison, Willum T., Falmouth, Jamaica. 

Jaqubs, Alfbbb E., 12 GConneU Street, Sydn^, New South Wales. 
Jabdinb, C. K., Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Jabbbtt, Michael Lewis, M.B.C.S.E., L.B.C.P. (Edin.), British Shfrbro\ 

West Africa. 
Jabyis, R W., A.M.lDst.C.E., JVinnipeg, Canada, 
fJENKiNS, H. L., Indian Citnl Service. 
f Jbppb, Cabl, Barrister-at-Law, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
f Jbppe, Jitlius, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Jebninoham, Hon. Hubbbt £. H., CM.G-., Colonial Secretary, Pifrt Louie, 

Mauritius. 
Joel, "Woolf, J.P., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Johnson, Abthub E., Mount Peveril, Mohi, Mauritius, 
Johnson, Fbedebick William, A.InstC.£., Public Works Department, 

Kalawewa, Dumballa, Ceylon. 
Johnson, Hon. G. Bandall, M.L.C., Wellington, New Zealand. 
fJoHNsoN, James Anoas, Proepect, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Johnston, Henbt H., G.B., F.B.G.S., British Commissioner for Northern 

Zambeeia, Mozambique. 
t Johnston, Jambs, J.P., Oakbank, Mount Barker, South Australia. 
Johnston, Pebcital, J J^., care of Meeers. Jonee <)> Jonee, Lincoln's An 

Chambers, Elizabeth Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Johnston, Stdnbt, Napier, New Zealand. 

Johnston, Thomas G., care of W. D. Stewart, Esq., Dunedin, New Zealand, 
Johnston, Hon. Waltbb Woods, MAB., WMngton^ New Zealand. 
Johnston, W. H. J., Johanneeburgf Tranavaak 
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Tatrof 




EleotioiL 


2525 


1890 




188i 




1889 




1884 




1889 


2530 


1891 




1889 




1889 




1891 




1888 


2535 


1882 




1881 




1883 




1882 




1884 


2540 


1887 




1891 




1878 




1882 




1890 


2545 


1884 




1889 




1884 




1885 




1884 


2550 


1887 




1889 




1886 




1886 




1890 


2555 


1888 




1886 




1885 




1885 




1889 


2560 


1889 




1884 




1889 




1880 




1877 


2565 


1882 




1889 




1883 




1884 




1889 


«57o 


1885 



JOHNSTomCy BoBiBT, Board of Supervision, KingsUm, Jamaiea, 

JoMBS, Hon. B. Howbll, M.CP., Plantation Hope, British Guiana^ 

fJoKKS; Chablbs T,f M.L.A., Port Elisabeth, Caps Colony. 

fJoNSSy Edward, C.E., Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

Joins, EowABD, J.P., Commercial Bank qf Australia, Adda'dc, South 

Australia, 
JoHEB, Edwaju) Llotd, BickUtf, Burwood, Sydney, New South Wales, 
t JoiOM, EvAK H., J.P., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
JozTM, Fjukk Lm 64 Queen Street, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Jones, Hebbsbt St. Claib, ffendon Hall, Savaima-la~Mar, Jamaica. 
Jonas, Captain HbskntH; Albany, Western Australia, 
JoNBS, J. Thomas, Bradfield, Barbados. 

JoNKSy Mathkw, Assistant Ck>Ionial Soryeyor, Accra, Gold Coast Colony, 
J0VB8, MuBBAT J., Brockleihy, Malvern, Melbourne, Australia. 
J0NB8, Hon. Oswald, M.L.C, Stockton, Barbados. 
JoNBS, Phiup Sydnbt, M.D., 16 College Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
JoNBS, K. F., P.O. Box 110, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
JoNBs, BoNALD M., South African Exploration Co., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
J0NH8, Hon. Hb. Justicb S. Twbntyman, Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 
JqNBS, W. H. Htndman, Police Hagistxate, St. Thomas, Jamaica. 
JoNBS, Wiff. Hbbbbbt, 278 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
t JoNBS, His Honoub Chibp Jttsticb W. H. Quatlb, Sierra Leone, ^ 
Jonbs, William T., 8 Collins Street West, Melbourne, Australia, 
fJoNSSON, F. L., Durban, Natal. 
JoBBT, Edwabd Bxnjamin, Hong Kong, 
Joaam, Hon. S. A., M.L.C., Sydney, New South Wales. 
fJosBPHSON, J06HTTA F., St. KUlians, Rose Bay, near Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
JufiTiCB, Majob-Gbnebal W. Clive, C.M.G. 
Jitta, Henbt, Advocate, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

Kabslaxb, a. T., J.P., MadulkeUy, Ceylon. 

•Kats, Mabtin T., care of J. Garlick, Esq,, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Kbane, Edwabd, M.LjL, Perth, Western Australia, 
Kbanb, John B. B., Perth, Western Austraiia, 
Kkblan, Bey. Joseph, Bartica Grove, Esseguibo, British Guiana, 
Keep, John, Sydney, New South Wales, 

fKEiowiN, Thomas Henbt, Market Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
fKETTH, John T., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
jKellt, Jambs John, EUimatta, St. Kilda, Melbourne, Australia. 
fKELTT, William, British Bank of Australia, Melbourne, Australw, 
Kemp, Hon. G, T. B., M.D., M.L.C., Nassau, Bahamas, 
Eemslet, James, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
Kemslet, John C, J.P., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
Kemslbt, John, Bustenburg, Transvaal, 
Kennedy, Jambs Hutchinson, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Hennt, William, M.D. (Suigeon-Superintendent H.M. Government Emi- 
gration Service). 
Kent, William J., P.O. Box 1812, Johannesburg, TranwaaL 
KbooB, Eomvkd, Almtk Strett, St, Kilda^ Melbourne, Australia^ 
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1886 Eebmodb, Robbbt, Mond Vale, Tasmania, 

1886 . Kerr, Albxanbbb, Ayatralutn Joint Stock Bank, Brialmne, Queensland, 

1884 KnRRf Jambs Kibjcpatbioc, Q.C., Toronto, Canada, 

1880 Kbbb, Thomas, C.M.G. 

2575 1888 fKBBBT, T. C, Sutton Lodge, Remmauaa, Auckland, New Zealand. 

1882 fKBYNBS, Richard R,, KeyneUm, South Australia, 

1882 KiLoouB, Gbobob, J. P., MiDstCE., Barkly West, Cape Colony. 
1889 Kino, Emmanuel, J.P., 311 Collins Street, Melbomme, Ansiralia, 

1888 Kiira, Hov. Fhilip Q., M.L.C., Banksia, Double Bay, Sydney, New Stmik 
Wales. 
2580 1882 f Kiyo, Thomas A., Magistnte, Transkeian Territory, Cape Colony. 

1888 KiNGSMiLL, W. T., Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 

1889 KiNTORB, H.E. BioHT Hox. Thb Eabl of, G.C.M.O., Government Houm, 

Adelaide, South Australia. 

1886 fKiRK, William, Toumsville, Queensland. 

1884 K18CH, Danibl Movtagub, F.R.G.S., Pretoria, Transuaal. 

2585 1886 KiTHBR, William, Glenelg, South Australia. 

1890 EiTSON, Robbbt P., Half Way Tree Penn, near Kingston, JamaSoa. 
1889 Knbb, Philip, Compania Gran-Nadonal de Tramways, Buenos Ayns. 
1878 Knbtbtt, J. S. E. db, 2 Bue de Loxum, Brussels; and British Columbia. 
I880 KicioHr, Abthxtb, Audit Office, Singapore. 

2590 1886 Knight, J. Charles E., Barrister-at-Law, Hobart, Tasmania. 

1880 Knights, B. T., J.P., F.R.G.S., Attornej-at-Law, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1889 Knott, Michael Ed-^abd, Brooksmead, East London, Cape Colony. 

1883 Knox, Alfred, F.R.G.S., P.O. Box 360, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1878 Knox, Edward, Colonial Sugar Boning Co., Sydney, New South W<Cea* 

2595 1887 Knox, Wiluam, 74 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

1890 fKoHLBR, Chablbs W. H., Johannesburg, TVansvatU. 

1877 KoRTRiGHT, Sib Cobneuus H., E.C.M.G., Hillside, Barrie, Ontario, 

Canada. . 

1890 fKoTHARi, Jehangir H., Karachi, India. 

1876 t^^EL, Rev. H. T., 41 St. George's Street, Cape T(HDn, Cape Colony. 

2600 1880 Krone, Pebct L., Mdboume, Australia. 

1889 fKuuR, Henrt R., Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 

1884 Kynset, William R., O.M.G., Principal Medical Officer and Inspector* 

General of Hospitals, Colombo, Ceylon, 
1882 Ktsrb, James Wm. Norton, Registrar of the Supreme Court, Yaheca, 
Straits Settlements. 



1889 

2605 1883 

1887 
1885 
1882 
1880 



2610 



Lact, Abthub G., Warra Warra Station, Murchison JHitriet, Weftern 

Australia. 
f Lagden^ Godfrey Yeatman, The Residency^ Maseru, Basutoltmd, South 

AfricQ. 
Lailet, Thomas, Toronto, Canada. 

Laing, Hon. John, M.L.A., Blackwoods, Seymour, Cape Colony, 
Lamb, Hon. Waltbb, M.L.C., Booty Hill, New South Wales. 
Lampbbt, Surgeon-Major J. J., F.R.G.S., Army Medical Staff, Skrra 

Leone. 

1880 I Lavdale, Alexander, Melbourne Club, Australia. 
1885 I Lamdalb, Robbbt H., DfKiUquin, New South Wales, 
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J Year of 
Election. 

1884 

1888 

1882 

2615 1890 

1878 

1887 

1878 

1889 

2620 1880 

1880 

1886 

1883 

. 1876 

2625 1889 

1883 
1889 

1870 
1880 

2630 1877 
1883 
1880 
1887 
1890 

263s 1800 
1883 
1889 
1885 
1889 

2640 1888 
1877 
1882 
1880 
1891 

2645 1888 
1881 
1880 

1880 
1884 
2650 1889 
1889 
1888 
1889 

1889 
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LjLNo, WtLLiAM A., care of Metsrs, Dalgety ^ Co^ Mdhoume, Australia, 

Langoon, Hbnbt J., Melbourne, Atutralia, 

Lamob, J. H.y M.LJl., J.P.y Barrister-at>LaW| Kimbsrley, Cape Colony* 

fliANQiRMAN, J. W. S., Pretoria^ Transvaal. 

Lark, F. B., Sydney, New South Wales. 

Larkins, Frbdsrick, The Parsonage, Waitara^ New Zealand, 

fliARNACHy Hon. William J. M., C.M.G., The Camp, Dunedin, New 

Zealand. 
f La^liyi Alfbsd L.^ Johanneshwrg, Transvaai. 
Lawrbncr, Jamcs^ J.P., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
JjLTtov, A. L., Airy Hall, Eesequibo, British Guiana, 
liATrox, Bbmdyshr, Messrs. Gihb, Livingston, f Co., Bong Kong^ 
Lracock, Hon. W. P., M.L.C., Barbados. 
Lbeb, p. G.y Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
fliEBCHy H. W. Chambrb, LL.D.y Residency JadgOi Berak, Straits 

SeitlemetHs. 
fLEBCH, John BorRKS Massbt, Kinia, Perak, StrtUts Settlements. 
Lbks, H>E. Sir Charlks Cambron, K.C.M.G.9 Govemnunt House, 

Mauritius. 
Less, John, Wanganui, New Zealand. 
Leogb, Libut.-Colonisl W. Vincbnt, "RJL., CuHemwood House, Fingal, 

Tasmania, 
Lbmbbro, p., Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
Le Mesubijsr, Cecil J. E., Civil Service, Kalutara, Ceylon. 
Lb Mukre, HiPFOLrrE, Jun., Bois Cottage, Curepipe, Mauritius, 
Lennbbbrg, Thbodor, North Quay, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Lennox, Arxyll N* 0., Immigration Department, Georgetown, Britith 

Guiana. 
Lbonard, Jai£E8 W.y Q.O., The Band Club, Johanneeburg, Transvaal. 
Leonard, William, Melbourne Club, Australia, 
fLBsuE, J. H., P.O. Box 804, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Leslib, William, CJE., Belise, Britith Hoiiduras. 
Leuchars, John W., Durban^ Natal. 

Lbtbr, Georob J., Bank of New South Wales, Warwick, Queensland. 
Levin. W. H., Wdlingtont New Zealand, 
Lett, Arthur, MandevilU^ Jamaica, 
Levy, David L., 122 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Levy, Jambs A., Chief Inspector of Factories, Mdloume, Australia. 
Lewis, Allan Wblleslby, Barrister-at-Law, St. George's^ Grenada, 
Lewis, Louis Lucas, Melbourne, Australia, 

tLswiF, Nbil Elliott, M.A., B.C.L., M.P., Hobart, Tasmania (Corre- 
sponding Secretary). 
Lewis, Hon. Samuel, M.L.C, Sierra Leone, 
tLswis, Thomas, Hobart, Tasmania, 
Lbzard, Flavien E., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
f LiCHTHEiM, Jacob, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
LiDDELL, John M., P.O. Box 1128, Johannesbtitg, Transvaal. 
tLiDDLE, Frederic C, Messrs, Liddle, Fletcher, 4' Forbes, Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 
LiEBMANN, Prof. James A., Dioecsan College, Bondeboech, Cape Colony^ 
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1888 

1884 

1887 
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2660 1888 
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1884 
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1889 

2665 1882 
1888 
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1889 
1883 

2670 1889 
1888 
1884 
1878 
1883 

2675 1883 

1886 
1890 
1883 
1888 
26S0 1886 

1889 
1886 
1880 
1883 
2685 1879 
1883 



1886 

1887 

1889 

2690 1888 

1881 

1891 
1883 



1887 



Moyai Colonial Institute, 

LiLur, Hii HoKovB OmsF JusncB Sol CHAiEifi, Brisbane, Quetn^Umd. 

LnxET, £. M., Barriflter-at-Law, Brisbane, QueensUmd, 

tLnrroN, Thb Bt. Est. Stdnet, D.D., Lord Bishop of BiTerica, Hay, 

New South Wales. 
L1S8NEB, IsmoB, M.L.A., Brisbane, Queenslandm 
f LmuE, EiciL M., Kimberley, Cape CoUmy, 
LiVERMOBE, Ed'wabd Fikb, Rockkampton, Queensland, 
tLiYKRSiDOB, Pbofkssgb A., F.G^., F.R.G.S., Sydney, New South Wales. 
Llotd, Gbobob/ car^ of Standard Bank, Pretoria, TransvaaL 
Llotd, Lewis, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Loch, H.E. Sib Hbnbt B., a.O.M.a., K.O.B., Government House, Cape 

Town, Cape Colony, 
LocKB, JoHK, care of Colonial Bank, Barbados, 

LoFTiE, BowLBT C, J.P., GoTemment Betident, .^an^i Western Ausiralia* 
LocuN, JiMBS D., Matjetfontein, Cape Colony, 
Loxo, EowABD M., Havana, Mackay, Queensland, 
Loos, F. C, Colombo, Ceylon, 

tLouBSBB, Matthbw M., Fort Elisabeth, Cape Colony^ 
LoYB, J. R., Sydney, New South Wales, 
LoTBDAT, BiCHABD KsLssT, F.R.G.S., Pretoria, Transvaal, 
LoiTEix, Db. Fbancis H., Port Louis, Mauritius. 
tLoTBLY, LiBUT-CoLONEL Jambs Chafman, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Lomt, Majob Stanley John, J.P., Commissioner of Police, 7\mny8, 

Bechuanaland, 
tLtJAED DWARD Chaunct, Plantation Peter^s Hall, British Guiana, 
Lucas, A. B. B., Adelaide, South Australia, 
LucT, Fbepebick Gobbbtt, Beaeontfield, Cape Colony. 
LuMB, Hon. Mb. Justicb C. F., M.A., iJ^.M., Trinidad, 
LuxGAiB, Gbobob, Secretary to the Council of GoTemment, kt,^ 

Curepipe, Mauritius, 
tLuMSDBN, Datip, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
tLTHAN, Heni(T H., 74 McTavish Street, Montreal, Canada, 
Ltnch, Edwabd B., Spanish Town, Jamaica, 
Lyons, Chablis, Imperial Chambers, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Lyons, Fbancis B., Kingston, Jamaica, 
Lyttelton, Thb Hon. and Bbt. Albbbt Viciob, MJL, St, Auyustin^s, 

Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

Maasdo&P; Hon. Mb. Justicb C. G.) Grahamstown, Cape CoUmy, 
Mabbn, a. W., Huntingdon Lodge, Heidelberg, Trtmsoaal, 
Macandbbw, Isaac F., Hawkes Bay Chb, Nc^ier, New Zealand. 
Maoabthub, Abthub H.| Qreenknowe, MacLeay Street, Sydney, New 

South Wales, 
Macabthub, Douglas H^ M.H.B.| J. P., Feilding, Wellington, New 

Zealand, 
MacabthuB) BuncaN) Winnipeg, Canada, 
MacBain, Hon. Sib Jambs, E.C.M.G., MIi.C., Ihorak, Melboumg^ 

Auetralia, 
MacBbidb, Bobbbt K., C.M.G., M.Inst.C.E., Director of Public Works 
I Colombo, CeyUnh 
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2695 


1888 




1887 




1883 




1885 




1891 


2700 


1885 




1891 




1882 




1889 




1884 


2705 


1889 




1881 




1886 




1888 




1890 


2710 


1889 




1881 




1885 




1888 




1891 


27IS 


1890 




1887 




1886 




1801 




1884 


2720 


1886 




1891 




1886 




1891 




1869 


2725 


1881 




1882 




1881 




1880 




1883 


2730 


1880 




1886 




1886 




1883 




1882 


2735 


1889 



MacDubjod, Avdsiw A-, Cnek Street, Briibane, Queensland. 
Macdonald, BbjlUChamp B., Geraldink, Canterbwy, New Zealand. 
KiCDOMALD; C. FAI.COKAB J., Wantabadgery, Wagga Wagga, New South 

Walts. 
Macdonald, Claxtdb a., Waniabadgert/, Wagga Wagga, New South Wales. 
Macdonald, DuircAN, Mafehmg, British JBechuanaland, 
MacdonalD; Thomas Mobbix, Invercargill, New Zealand, 
MacDouoall, Albxander, LamUon Quag, Wellington, New Zealand. 
Maodouoall, Jawss, Hfelbottme, Australia. 
MacEwen, Hon. Albxandrb P., M.L.C., Hong Kong. 
fMACFABLANB, Jamm, Hobo/ft, Tasmoma. 
IMacfablams, James Ot., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colcmy. 
Macfaelanb, Bobbbt, Member of the Volksraad, Harrisndth, Orange 

Free StaU. 
liAcFARLAHB, RoDMMCK, Hudson's Bay Co., Winnipeg, Canada. 
Macfarlakb, Thomas, Inland Revenue Department, Ottawa, Canada. 
Macfbb, K. N., 45 St. Sacrament Street, Montreal, Cattada. 
Maciib, Matthhw, Louistnlle, High Street, Armadale, Melbourne, Australia, 
MacolashaK; Hon. John, Auditor-General, Kingston, Jamaica. 
Maoglashan, Nbii., J.P., care of Chartered Company, Fort Salisbury, 

Mashonaland. 
MacGbbqob, William, Australian dub, Melbourne, Australia. 
Macintosh, Jambs, TownsviUe, Queensland. 
fMAOCAT, John Kbnnbth, Dungog, New South Wales. 
Mackbllab, Hon. Chahlis K., M.L.C., M.B., 181 Macquarie Street, 

Sydney, New South Wales. 
Mackbnzib, Albzandbr, Barkly West, Cape Colony, 
Macxbnzib, Harlet U., Australian Club, Sydn^, New South Wales. 
jMacKenzib, John, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Mackbnzib, John Eodib, M.B., CM., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
fMACKiNNON, W. K, Marida, Yallock, Boorcam, Victoria, Australia. 
Mackintosh, Pbtbr A., C.E., District Engineer, Haputale, Ceylon. 
Mackwood, Fbank M., Colombo, Ceylon. 
MacNab, Kbt. a., D.D., Rector of DarliogtoD, Bowmanville, Ontario, 

Canada. 
MacPhbbson, Hon. J. A., Winilba Diggers' Best, near Melbourne, 

Australia. 
Macphbbson, John. 

tMACPHBBSON, William Hobebt, Dewn Villa, St. Andrew, Jamaica, 
McAdam, Hon. Albx., M.L.C, St. John's, Antigua, 
McGallum, Hon. Majob Hbnrt Edwabd, RJE., C.M.G., Surreyor- 

General, Singapore. 
McCarthy, Hon. Jambs A., Queen's Advocate, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
McCaughan, Patbick K., Melbourne, Australia. 
tMcCAUGHBY, Samuel, Coonong, Urana, New South Wales. 
McClosky, Jambs Hugh, Colonial Surgeon, Butterworth, Province 

WeUedey, Straits Settlements. 
MoCbab, Fabquhab P, G., Bank of Australasia, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
McCvLLocB, AuouiiDBB, Adelaide Chb, South Amiralia. 
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2740 1887 

1889 

1888 

1887 

1891 

2745 1888 
1888 

1881 
1881 
1889 
2750 1891 
1887 
1883 
1883 
1878 

2755 1882 
1884 
1890 
1888 
1880 

2760 1884 
1887 
1890 
1879 
1880 

2765 1883 

1889 
1887 

1890 
1887 

2770 1882 
1882 
1886 
1883 
1890 

2775 1890 
1887 
1886 
1878 
1885 



Roffcd Colonial InaiUuU^ 

McCoLLOCH, Hon. WtixtAV, M.L.G.9 Melbourne, Awtraliot 

tMcD.OKALD, Jobs, Charters Towers, (iueenaland. 

McFablaiid, Bobbbt, Barooga, DenUtquin, New South Wales. 

McFabland, Thokas, Australian Gvb, Hfelboume, Australia. 

McGatih, E. W., 129 Macquarie Street N., Sydney, New South WaUi. 

McGowANy RoBSHT J., Georgetown, British Guiana. 

McGbath^ Gboboe, Charlemont, Jamaica. 

tMcGBBooBy Albxandbb, J.P., Bondebosch, Cape Colony, 

McGbboos, His Honoub Sib William, K.C.M.G.y Govemmeut House, 

Port Moresby, British New Guinea, 
McHabdt, Albzandeb, Black Head, Napier, New Zealand. 
McHabO; Jambs A., Messrs, Brooks, MeGlashan, ^ McHarg, Flinders Lam, 

Melbourne, Australia. 
McHattib, a. G., M.D.. F.R.C.S.E., Si. John's, Antigua, 
McIlwbaith, Hon. Sib Thomas, KG.M.G.y M.L.A.| Brisbane, Queensland. 
tMclLWBAiTH, John, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
McIlwbaith, John, Melbourne, Australia, 
McKat, Bbnjamin, M.I3I.K, Mackay, Queensland, 
McKiNNON, Nul E., BarrUter-at-Law, Berbice, British Guiana, 
tMcIiBAN, Qeobob, Dunedin, New Zealand, 
tMcLsAN, R D. Douolas, Marackakaho, Napier, New Zealand (Con** 

^ponding Secretary). 
McLennan, John, Oroua Downs, near Wellington, New Zealand, 
tMcLsoD, EoviN, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
McMicKiKG, Albxavdbb, Barristeivat-Law, Briebwne, Queensland. 
McNess, Jambs £., Natal Government Railways, Johannesburg, TransvaaL 
ULain, Gbobqb, Adelaide Club, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Maib, Gbobob, Groongal, near Hay, New South Wales, 
Maftland, David P., Sydney, New South Wales. 
Majob, Chablbs, Barrister-at-Law, St. John's, Antigua, 
Malabbk, Hon. William, H.L.C., Kingston, Jamaica. 
Malcolm, Hon. 0. D., Q.C., Attorney-General, Nassau, Bahamas. 
Malino, His Honoub Caftain Ib^in Chables, Administxator of St, 

Vincent. 
Malleson, Alfbeo B., Stonehenge, Church Street, Richmond, Melbourne, 

Australia. 
Malpas, William John, Australian Club, Melbourne, Australia; and 

Gumbardo Station, CharleMe, Queensland* 
Manchbb, John C, Glen Moan, Willow Tree, New South, Wales. 
Manifold, John, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
Manifold, T. P., Purrumbete, Camperdown, Victoria, Australia, 
Manifold, W. T., Purrumbete, Camperdown, Victoria, Australia, 
Mansbl, Hebbebt, Sulivan House, Falkland Islands. 
Mansfield, Gkobgb Allen, 121 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 
tMABAis, Chbistiak L., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
IMabais, Johannes H., Stellenbosch, Cape Colony, 
IMabes, Alexandeb, J.P., Consul for Japan, Melbourne, Australia. 
tMABMiON, Hon. William £., M.L.A., J.P., Fremantle, Western Australia. 
Mabbast, Louis Febdinand, J.P., Mount Helicon, Grenada. 
IMabsh^li, Alfbbd Wittbb, College Park, Adelaide, South Australia. 
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1883 
1881 

1884 
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1889 tMiBCTALT., Hkcbt B., Heidelberg, Transvaal, 

1884 Mabshman, John, Christ^hurch, New Zealand. 
1886 Mabsland, Luim W., Charters Towers, Queensland. 
1886 Mabtik, Pblos J., St, John's, Antigua, 

1880 Mabtik, Thomas M.; Kingston, Jamaica, 

1886 Mabtik, T. Jaqubs, Colonial Mutual Life Assuranoe Co., Melbourne, 

Australia, 
1879 Mason, E. G. L., Colonial Bank, Martinique, West Indies. 

1881 tMAsoK, F. A., Manager of the Demerara Kailway, Georgetown, British 

Guiana, 

1889 tMATCHAif, John E., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

1891 Mathbson, Geobob McLbod, Hunter Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1890 IMathibsoN; John, Chief Commissioner of Bailways, Brisbane, Queens- 
land. 

1885 Matson, J. T., J.P., Christchurch, New Zealand. 

1890 Mattbbson, Chablbs H., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1881 tMATTHBWs, J. W., M.D., oare of Messrs. Boss j- Page, Johannesburg, 
Transvaal. 

1891 Maunsbll, Bbigadb-Subobon Chablbs, Army Medical Staff, Mauritius. 

1890 Maunsbll, H. Widenhaic, M.D., M.B.C.S.E., Dunedin, New Zealand. 
1 889 fMATBOOOBDATO, Thbodobe E., Kyrenia, Cyprus. 

1891 tMAZWBLL, Fbedbbic M., Bairister-at-Law, Belize, British Honduras. 

1 882 MArwBLL, Hon. Josbph Rbnneb, M. A., B.C.L., Chief Magistrate, Gambia, 
West Africa. 

Maxwbll, Majob Thoicas, J.P., care of Chartered Co., Tati, Matabeleland 

(vid Mafeking), Bechuanaland. 
Maxwell, William Edwabd, C.M:G., 7%e Besidency, Selangor (vid 

Singapore): 
Mat, Subgbon-Majob William Allan, J.P., Beliee, British Honduras, 
Matbbs, Josbfh Bbioos, Plantation Wales, British Guiana. 
fMATNABD, Captain J. G., The Club, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Mbabs, James Edwabd, Sunnyside, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
Meollejohn, Jambs S., Commercial Bank of Sydney, Bundaberg, Queens 

land. 
Mbin, Gboboe, Am M.D., Melbourne Club, Australia. 
tMELHADO, William, H.B.M. Consul, Truxillo, Spanish Honduras. 
Meltill, Samuel, Surveyor GeneraTs Office, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Melville, Hon. Geobob W., C.M.G., Colonial Secretary, Belize^ British 

Honduras. 
Mendelsshon, Sidney, Diamond Market, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Mendelssohn, Isidob, Kimberley ^ Cape Cohny. 
Mennell, John W., Chilton, Barlaston P.O., Jamaica. 
Mennie, James C, Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Merceb, John, N<frth Eastern Mining Company, Kimberley^ Cape Colony. 
fMBBEDiTH, The Yen. Abcbdbacon Thomas, Singapore. 
tMEBEDrrH-KATE, Clabencb Kat, Meiringen, Timaru, New Zealand. 
Mebbwbtheb, Edwabd Mabsh, Penang, Straits Settlements. 
Mebitale, Geoboe M., Messrs. Gibbs, Bright, j- Co., Sydney, Ntw South 

Wales. 
Mbbbiman, Hon. John X., M.L.A., Caps Town, Cape Colony. 
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2820 1885 Messebvt, Alfred, M.A., Hector, Hoyal College, Port I/nds, Jifauriiiua, 

1 89 1 IVIbston, Joseph, C JI., Port of Spain, Trinidad, 

1 889 Mbudbll, WiixiAM, Bank of Victoria, Melbourne^ Australia. 

1876 Mbubakt, Hon. Louis Hbnbt, J.P., MJL.C.f BiveradcUe, Caps Colony, 

1889 JdiCHASLTS, GusTAVB £., Diamond Market, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

2825 1890 MiCHiB, Alexander, Tientsin, China. 

1882 MiDDLBTON, John Page, District Judge, Limasol, Cyprus. 
1891 MiDDLRTON, William, Church Street, Maritehurg, Natal, 

1883 Middleton, William Hbnrt, Durban, Natal. 

1889 tMxLES, Charles George, Port Elizabeth, Caps Colony. 

2830 1891 MiLBT, Wm. Kildare, L.E.C.P. (H.M. Emigration Serrice). 

1891 MiLFORD, Ernest A., Cairns, Queensland. 

1891 Miller, Alexander J., Tarlse, Dandenong Boad, East 8t. Kilda, MeU 
bourne, Australia. 

1886 Mills, Jambs, Dunedin, New Zealand, 

1887 tMiLLs, Thomas, Charters Towers, Queensland. 

2835 1879 Milne, Sir William, Sunny side, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1891 Milne, William, Jvn., Byethorne, Mount Lofty, Adelaide, South Aus- 
tralia. 
1889 t^iLTON, Arthur C, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 

1887 Minchin, Edward C, Christchurch, New Skaland. 

1883 Mibrielkbs, John D., Puerto Cortez, Spanish Honduras (vid New Orleans). 
2840 1886 Mitchell, Charles, Protector of Immigrants, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 

1878 Mitchell, H.E. Lieut-Colonel Sir Charles B. H., E.C.M.G., Govern- 

ment House, Maritzburg, Natal, 

1888 MrrcHELL, Hbnrt, P.O. Bow 720, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1885 Mitchell, James G., Eltham, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1886 MiTFORD, Hon. C. Burnet, Colonial Treasurer, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
2845 1883 tMooG, J. W., Pretoria, Transvaal, 

1885 MoiR, Robbrt N., care of Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1886 MoiR, Thomas W. G., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1879 Molonbt, H.E. Sir C. Alfred, K.C^.G., Government House, Bdize, 

British Honduras, 

1889 Moltneux, Herbert, ^TortY^r^tfr^, iVato^. 

2850 1884 Monro, Gibson, Plantation Blenheim, British Guiana, 

1889 f Moore, Albert, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 

1888 Moore, C. Wilson, C.E.. F.R.G.S., P.O. BoxSS, Cape Tbwn, Cape Colony. 

1889 Moore, Frederick Henry, care of Messrs. Dalgety ^ Co., Sydney, New 

South Wales. 
1886 f Moore, James, Bunbury, Western Australia. 
2855 1883 MooRB, The Rev. Obadiah, Principal, Church Missionary Grammar 

School, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
1878 tMooRB, William H., St. John\ Antigua. 
1886 MoRBHBAD, Hon. Boyd D., M.L.A., Brisbane, Queensland, 

1890 Morgan, Henry Foscue, Croydon, Queensland. , 
1876 ^Morgan, Henry J., Ottawa, Canada. 

2860 1884 Morgan, James Vaughan, Australian Club, Melbourne, Australia. 

1880 -fMoRGAN, M. C, The Bamboos, Kingston, Jamaica, 

1 881 ' MoRR|N, Thomas, J.P., Auckland, New Zealand. 

1889 I Morris, John, 372 Little Collins Street West, Melbourne, Australia, 
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1886 moBRis, Samuel H., Blachheath Estate, Westmoreland, Jamaica, 
2865 1889 fMosBis, Stdnbt, Band Club, Johannesburg, DramvaaX, 

1888 MoRBisoN, AusxANDBBy Bank of Africa, Port Elufobetk, Cape Colony, 
1881 t^oBBTSON, Hon. Jambs, M.L.C., J.P., Water Hall, GvUdford, Western 
Australia (CorrespondiDg Secretary). 

1887 t^OBBisoN, John S., African Boating Company, Durban, Natal, 
1877 MoBT, Laidlbt, Sydney, New South Wales (Corres^nding Secretary). 

2870 1890 MoBT, Wm. Edyb, Greenooks Cottage, Darling Point, Sydney, New South 
Wales. 
1890 MoBTOH, JAMESy KlerksdoTp, Transvaal, 

1881 MofiXLBT, Hon. G. H. Harlbt, Treasurer, Bathurst, Gambia, 
1886 tMosMAV, Hugh, J.P., Charters Towers, Queensland. 

1890 Moss, Edwabd Whttakbr, Taiping, Perak, Straits Settlements. 

2875 ^^^7 M0S8B, DxFDTT Surobon-Gbneral Charles B., C.B., Kingston, Jamaica. 

1885 fMooLDBir, Bayfield, Adelaide, South Amtraiia. 

1888 tMoTSBT, Hbnbt L., Assistant Government Agent, Matale, Ceylon, 

1891 MuBCKB, H. C. E., J.P., Medindie, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1880 MuBLLBB, Babox Sib Fbbdinand Yok, K.C.M.G., F.RS., Government 
Botanist, Melbourne, Australia. 
28S0 1878 MuGOERiDOB, Arthub L., Las Borqueias, Sauce Porto, Buenos Ayres, 
South America. 

1886 MuLLANE, J., M.D., Surgeon Indian Army, Gauhati, Assam, India. 

1882 MuLLiNS, Georob Lane, M.A., M.D., 209 Macquarie Street , Sydney, New 

South Wales. 

1888 MuLLiNs, John Francis Lane, M.A., 97 MacLeay Street , Sydney , New 

South Wales. 

1889 Munro, Donald, 42 Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
2885 1886 t^uNRO, Hon. James, M.L.A., Armdale, Victoria, Australia. 

1880 t^UNRO, John, J.P., Menzie^ Hotel, Melbourne, Australia. 

1887 MuBB, John S., New Oriental Bank Corporation, Bombay. 
1880 MuBPHT, AxEXANDBB D., Mclboume, Australia. 

1 890 MuBFHY, J AXBS,Marina,Beaconsfield Parade, St.Kilda,Melboume,Australia. 
2890 1886 MuBPHY, WiLLLAM, M.D., Kimbcrlcy, Cape Colony. 

1883 MuBRAY, Chables F. K., M.D., Claremont, Cape Colony. 

1888 MuBBAY, Hon. David, M.L.C, Adelaide, South Australia. 

1888 t^uBBAY, George, J. B., B.A.,"LL.B., Magill (tdd Adelaide), South 
Australia, 

1888 t^^^^*^"*'» James, St. Catherine's, Ontario, Canada, 
2895 1888 Murray, Richard William, Jun., "Cape Times,*' Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1886 MxTRRAY, William Archibald. 

1882 t^URRAY-AYNSLEY, HuGH Pbrcy, J.P., Chrtstchurch, New 2^aland. 

1886 Mubbay-Pbiob, Hon. Thomas L., M.L.C., Maroon, Logan River, Ipswich, 
Queensland. 

1888 MuRTON, William A., J.P., Melbourne, Australia. 
2900 1887 MusoBAVE, Hon. Anthony, Port Moresby, British New Guinea, 

1886 Mybbs, Hebman, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1875 Naibn, Chables J., Powers, Napier, New Zealand. 
J 886 Nash, Fbedbbic W., Oriental Bank Estates Company, Port Louis, 
M^ttritiu$. 
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1883 

2905 1886 
1879 
«889 
1887 
1891 

2910 1880 
1885 
1884 
1888 
1880 

2915 1888 
1889 
1888 
1883 
1889 

2920 1884 
1885 
1888 

1882 

1886 

2925 1891 

1879 

1889 
1876 
1879 
2930 1888 
1879 

1889 
1873 
1883 

293s 1886 
1889 
1879 
1886 
1888 

2940 1888 
1882 
1887 

1863 
1882 

2945 1883 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

Nash, William Giles, Minos de Bio Tinto, Proviacia de Hvelva, Spain. 

Nathax, Alkxandbk McDowell, Trevennion Lodge, SI. Jndrtw, Jamaiwu- 

Nathan, D. P., Advocate, Kingston, Jamaica, 

tNATHAX, aaoBOB I., P.O. Box 221, Cape Tbwn, Cape Colony, 

fNATUANi Joseph E., WeUingtonj yew Zealand. 

Naudi, Alfred, LL.D., M.C.G., Valletta, Malta, 

tNsAKE, Abthur, Macknade, Herbert Biver, Towmville, Queentland. 

Nebthling, Hon. M. L., M.L.C., SlelUnboeohy Cape Colony. 

Neil, Pbbcetal Glat, Dunedin, New Zealand, 

tNEiSH, WnxiAM, Dwrhanj Natal, 

Nesbitt, Major Richard A., J.P., Port Alfred, Cape Colony, 

Neyill, The Rt. Rev. S. T., D.D., Lord Bishop of Dunedin, New Zealand, 

fNBWBEBBT, Charles, Prynmbttrg, Orange Free State, 

fNEWBERY, James Cosmo, C.M.G., Melbourne, Australia, 

f Nbwland, Harry Osmaw, Singapore. 

f Newland, Simpson, Burnside, Adelaide, South Australia. 

Newman, Hbnrt William. M.E., J.P., LucknoWy New^ South Wales. 

Newman, Walter L., Arlington, Napier, New Zealand. 

f Newman-Wilson, J. R., Sdbourne Chambers, Adelaide Street, Brisbane, 

Queensland. 
-fNiCHOLS, Arthur, Commercial Bank of Australia, Melbourne, Australia, 
fNiCHOLsoN, W. Gresham, Hanfcrd JuUvre Co., California, U.S.A. 

NicoLL, William, M.A., LL.B., Stipendiary Miigistrate, Georgetown, 
British Guiana. 

Nightingale, Pbrct, Civil Commissioner and Resident Magistrate, Cape 
Town, Cape Colony. 

fNiND, Charles E., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

NiND, Philip Henrt, Better Hope House, British Guiana. 

NiTCH, George H., Standard Bank, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

NoAD, Wbllbsley J., Government Railways, De Aar, Cape Colony. 

Noblb, John, Clerk of the House of Assembly, Cape Town, Cape Colony 
(Corresponding Secretary). 

fNoBLE, John, J.P., Shellbank, St. Leonards, Sydney, New South Wales, 

fNoBDHEiMEB, Samubl, Toronto, Canada. 

Norman, H.E. General Sir Henry W., G.C.B., G.C.M.G., C.I.E., 
Government House, Brisbane, Queensland. 

f NoRRis, Captain R. J., West India Begiment, Jamaica. 

Norrie, William, M.A., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

NoRTiw, Edwin, J.P., Grenada. 

NoTT, Randolph, Silwood, Slrathfield, New South Wales. 

fNouBSP, Henry, Pretoria, Transvaal. 

Nowell, Thomas B., Ferro-Carril de Tehuantej-ec, Mexico, 

f Noyce, F. A., Durban Club, Natal. 

NoYKs, Edward, Melbourne, Australia. 

O'Brien, Henry Arthur, Singapore. 

O'Brien, H.E. Colonel Sir John Terence N., K.C.M.G., Government 

House, St. John*s, Newfoundland, 
O'Brien, Lucius R., President of the Royal Canadian Academy of Art*, 

20 College Street, Toronto, Canada. 
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Year of 
BlActlon. 

1883 OVkU^kQEkSf Captaqt GoBKBurs C, Chief of Police, Mahi, Seychelles, 
1882 O'CoNNOB, Owen Livinostowi, F.R.Met.Soc., Curepipe, Mauritius, 
1882 Officbb, William,- Toorakj Melbourne , Australia. 

1886 O'Flahbbty, Thomas Augustus, Durban, Natal. 

2950 1885 OoiLTiE, Hon. Edwahd D. S., M.L.C., Tulgilbar, Clarence River, New 
South Wales. 

1885 OoiLYiB, Rby. Canon Geobgb, Rondebosch, Cape Colony, 

1886 OoiLViB, William F., Yulgilbar, Clarence River, New South Wales. 

1884 Oldham, John, 51 Chancert/ Lane, Melbourne, Australia. 

1885 Oliybb, Hon. Richabd, M.L.C., Dunedin, New Zealand. 

2955 1882 O'Malby, Michael R., Colonial Bank, Georgetown, British Guiana. 

1876 O' Mallet, His Honour Chief Justice Sia Edwabd L., Singapore, 

1886 0*MoLONT, C. K., RN., J.P., Town Treasurer, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
1889 Onslott, H.E. Right Hon. the Eabl of, G.C.M.G., Government House, 

Wellington^ New Zealand. 

1887 Oroill, B. C, Kingstony Jamaica. 
2960 1886 Obkney, Jambs, Melbourne, Australia, 

1881 f Obmond, Gbobob C, Napier ^ New Zealand. 

1879 Orpen, Francis H. S., J.P., Douglas, Cape Colony. 

1879 fOBPEN, Joseph Millbrd, M.L.A., Barkly East, Cape Colony. 

1891 Orb, Jambs, Union Bank of Australia, Sydney, New South Wales. 

2965 1880 Orrett, John, Halfway tree Post Office, St. Andrew, Jamaica. 

1891 OsBORN, Melmoth, C.M.G., Resident Commissioner, Eshowe, Zululand. 

1888 OsBORNB, George, Foxlow (vid Bungendore),New South Wales ; and Union 

Club, Sydney. 

1881 Osborne, Hamilton, Australian Cluh, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1886 f Osborne, James, Elstemwick, Melbourne, Australia. 

2970 1889 fO'SHANASSY, Matthew, Melbourne, Australia. 

1886 fOswALD, Herm £., Belize, British Honduras. 

1889 Otteeson, Alfred S., Christchurch, New Zealand. 

1889 Oughton, T. Bancroft, Barrister-at-Law, Kingston, Jamaica, 

1887 Owen, Major Percy, WooUongong, New South Wales. 

2975 1886 Page, Arthur E., P. 0. Box 523, Johanwtsburg, Transvaal. 

1889 Pain, Henry, 448 George Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1872 fP^^j Henry Nicholas, J.P., M.P., Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

1889 Palachb, J. Thomson, Advocate, MandetfiUe, Jamaica. 

1890 Palfrey, William, Potchefstroom, Transvaal. 
2980 1889 Palmeb, Hebbert, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1885 Palmer, Joseph, Christchurch Club, Canterbury, New Zealand. 

1885 Parfitt, p. T. J., care of Bank of New Zealand, Wellington, New Zealand. 
1890 Parker, The Hon. Edmund William, Christchurch, New Zealand. 

1 882 fP^RKER, Fred. Hardyman, M.A., F.R.G.S., District Judge, Papho, Cyprus. 
2985 1890 Parker, Gilbert, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1888 PuiXBB, John H., Lydenburg, Transvaal. 

1890 fP^^MCER, Stephen Henry, Q.C, M.L.A., Perth, Western Australia. 

1883 Parker, Stephen Stanley, J.P., Perth, Western Australia. 

1884 Parkin, J. W., Catherine Mount Estate, Montego Bay, Jamaica. 
2990 1879 f Parsons, Cectl, Mossgiel Station (vid Booligat), New South Wales, 

1886 Parsons, Hon. J. Lamgdon, M.P.; Adelaide, South Australia, 
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1883 




1891 




1884 


2995 


1888 




1887 




1889 




1889 




1880 


3000 


1883 




1878 




1885 




1889 




1877 


3005 


1884 




1880 




1883 




1886 




1889 


3010 


1888 




1888 




1888 




1886 




1887 


3015 


1886 




1886 




1883 




1888 




1886 


3020 


1884 




1889 




1878 




1889 




1882 


3025 


1879 




1883 




1871 




1879 




1890 


3030 


1887 



Boyal Colonial InatUute. 

PxitsoNS, Thoicas, 8 Elizabeth Street, Melbourne, Australia. 

f Patterson, D. W. Habvet, Inverleith, Acland Street, St. Kilda, Mel" 

bourne, Australia ; and Melbourne Club. 
Patterson, Hon. James B., M.L.A., Melbourne, Australia. 
Paulino, Gboroh, Johannesburg, TransiJoal. 
f Pavsby, Alfred, Winchester Park, Kingston, Jamaica. 
f Pawley, Augustus G., Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 
fPATN, Philip Francis, F.R.G.S., P.O. Box 92, Marittburg, Natal. 
tPATNE, Frsdeeicx W., Jun., BamsteT-at-Law, Maritimo, South Yarra, 

Melbourne, Australia. 
tPATNx, John A., Orange HousCj Lagos^ West Africa, 
tPEACOCX, Caleb, J.P., Adelaide, South Australia, 
tPBACocK, Hon. J. T., MX.C., Christchurch, New Zealand. 
fPEAOOCKB, A. W. H., Queenstovm, Cape Colony, and Johannesburg, 

Transvaal. 
tPKARCE, E., M.H.R., Wellington, New Zealand. 
Pearson, Walter Henry, Commissioner for Crown Lands, P.O. Bos 346, 

Dtinedin, New Zealand. 
tpBLLBRBAu, HoN. Mr. Justicb Etiennb, Penaug, Straits Settlements. 
Pembbrton, Sholto R., Barrister-at-Law, FaTwourt House, Dominica, 

West Indies, 
fPEWNEFATHER, F. W., Barristeivat-Law, Adelaide UnioersUy, South 

Australia. 
fPENTLAND, ALEXANDER, M.B., care of Bank qf South Australia, Sydney, 

New South Wales. 
Peppin, Frederick, Keroongola, St. Kilda, Melbourne, Australia. 
Pbbcital, Exlet, B.A., Qtieefi's College, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
Peregrine, Lawson N., District Commissioner, Cape Coast, Gold Coast 

Colony. 
Perkins, Hon. Patbick, M.L.C., Brithane, Queensland. 
Perks, Thomas, P.O. Box 897, Johannesburg, Transwial, 
Perrin, Harry W., Melbourne, Australia. 
Perry, Hon. William, M.L.C., Brisbane, Queensland. 
Pbrsse, De Burgh F., Queensland Club, Brisbane, Queensland, 
Pbtchell, William C, Fremantle, Western Australia, 
Peter, Frank, St. LucicL, West Indies. 
Peter, Hon. William Spencer, M.L.C., Anama, Christchurch, New 

Zealand. 
Pbtbrkin, Thomas, MX. A., Edgeton, Barbados, 
Peterson, Willum, Melbourne, Australia. 
tPBTTiT, BoBERT, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
Pharazyn, Charles, J.P., Lingwood, Featherston, Wairarapa, WtUington, 

New Zealand, 
Pharazyn, Hon. Bobert, M.L.C., Bouloott Street, Wellington, New 

' Zealand. 
Philben, George, Manley Beach, Sydney, New South Wales, 
Phillifpo, Sir George. 

Phillippo, Hon. J. C, MJ)., Kingston, Januiiea. 
Phillipps, W. Herbert, Adelaide, South Australia. 
PiiiLUFS, Charles H., Begistrar-Geneial, Port qf Spain, TVinidad, 
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Tear of 
Election. 

1876 



1882 

1878 

1884 
3035 1887 
1883 
1887 
1879 
1885 
3040 1886 
1889 

1889 
1880 
1890 
3045 1884 
1876 

1889 
1886 
1878 
3050 1880 
1886 

1886 
1889 
1879 

30SS 1891 
1889 
1889 
1890 
1886 

3060 1886 
1883 

1880 
1889 
1883 

3065 1886 
1890 
1872 
1883 
1889 

3070 1884 
1887 
1886 



Phillips, Colbman, Dn/ Siver Station, Wairarapa, Wellington^ New 

Zealand. 
Philups, Obobob Braith^aitb, SuperinUndent of Police, PerM, 

Western Australia. 
Phillips, J. H., M.E.C., Belize^ Britieh Honduras (Corresponding 

Secretaiy). 
Phillips, Lionbl, P.O. Box 149, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Phillips, Louis C, P.O. Box 149, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
Pickebino, Fbancis Hbnbt, Christchurch, New Zealand, 
PiooTT, Walter Henrt, Micedale, Mbany, Cape Colony. 
Pike, Hon. Charles, C.M.G., Treasurer, AccrOy Gold Coast Colony. 
Pike, Stephen, Waiersmeet, near Ladysmiih, Natal. 
PiLCHER, Hon. Charles E., Q.C., M.L.C., Sydney, New South Wales. 
Pile, Hon. A. Jones, Speaker of the House of Assembly, Grejiesy St. 

Georges, Barbados. 
fPiLE, Henry Allbynb, Warleigh, St. Peter, Barbados, 
Pile, Theodore C, Port of Spain, Trinidad. 
PiNNocK, Captain A. H., Kingston, Jamaica. 
PiNNOCK, Philip, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Plnsent, Hon. Sir Bobert J., D.C.L., Senior Puisne Judge, St. John^s, 

Newfoundland. 
PiBiE, Georob, Leoparcts llsi, Richmond, Cape Colony, 
Pittbndriqh, W. M., Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
pLBWifAN, Thomas, Colesberg, Cape Colony. 
PoGSON, Edward, St. Kitts, West Indies. 
fPoLLARD, W. F. B., L.R.C J>. (Lond.), M.R.C.S., Buxton District, East 

Coast, British Guiana. 
Pollen, Henrt, M.D., Gisbome, New Zealand. 
PoLLox, Morris, Jxw., Durban, Natal. 
Pools, J. G., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
Poole, Thomas J., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

Pope, Charles Ernest, M.L.A., Matatiek, Gtiqualand East, Cape Colony. 
fPoRTBB, GxoROB E., Melboumc Club, Australia. 
PoRTBB, James R., C.E., Cleveland, Heidelbeg, Melbourne, Australia. 
PoRTBR, Hon. Nbalb, C.M.G., Colonial Secretaiy, Kingston, Jamaica. 
Potts, Hoses A., Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
fPowELL, Franus, Assistant Protector of Chinese, Penang, Straits 

Settlements. 
Powell, Wilfrid, H.B.M. Consul, Stettin, Germany. 
Power, Herbert, Moonga, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia. 
PowNALL, Bobbrt Edward, A.H.I.BA. 
Prell, Stewart H., *• Zona,'* Toorak, Melbourne, Australia, 
Prendbrgast, Bobert, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Prestob, Hbnby, Government Botanist, St. Ann's, Trinidad, 
Pricb, Charles Chicuelbt, C.E., Belize, British Honduras, 
Price, L. E., New Oriental Bank, Tamatave, Madagascar. 
Price, R. M. Kokebt, Melvin, Sittee River, Belize, British Honduras. 
Pbibstlet, a.. Federal Bank of Australia, Melbourne, Australia, 
Pjulleyitz, Joban M., Mining Commissioner's Office, Heidelberg, Trans- 
vaal, 
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ElAcUoo. 

1885 Fbikci, Fkedk. Abthitb, Oudtskoam, Cape Colony. 

1888 fPEiMCB, J. Pkrbott, M.B., Durban, Natal, 

307s 1890 Pbinolb, Hon. John, M.D., Aquata VaU, Annotta Bay, Jamaica, 

1887 PravES, J. M.. M.A., J.P., 88 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South WaUs. 

1889 fPuBTis, WuxiAM Hebbbbt, Kukuihatle, Hawaii. 

1879 Qum, Oeoboe, General Post Office, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1889 QuiK, William J., Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

3080 1884 Rama-NIthak, Hon. P., C.M.G., M.L.C., Colombo, Ceylon, 

1889 Ramsat, Albxaxdeb, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1887 Rahck, Thomas A., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 

1887 Randall, Alfred B., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
1891 Raicbik, Fbamcis Wm., Dominica. 

3085 1882 Raphael, Henbt J. W., P.O. Box 806, Johamiesburg, Transvaal. 

1889 Rat, J. Nvma, M.D., Medical Officer, Dominica. 

1886 t^^'"'^* Gbobgb Henry, Maritzburg, Natal. 

1888 RAWLfNS, Charles C, M.E., F.G.S., Island Block, Lawrence, Otago, New 

Zealand. 

1885 Rawlins, F., F.S.S., Brisbane, Queensland, 

3090 1880 Rawson, Charles C, The Hollow, Mackay, Queensland, 

1888 Rat, Jambs R., Melbourne, Australia. 

1888 Ratneb, T. Cbosslbt, Stipendiary Justice, San Fernando, Trinidad, 

1888 Redmond, Leonard, M.D., Charters Towers, Queensland, 

1889 Redwood, Chables L., Maritzburg, Natal. 
3095 1891 Reed, John, Cawnpur, N.W.P., India. 

1890 Rees, Fbank, Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1888 Rebs, William Lbb, M.H.R, Gisborne, New Zealand, 
1883 Reid, John, Elderslie, Oamaru, New Zealand, 

1881 Reid, J. Stuart, Wellington, New Zealand, 

3100 1886 Reid, Robert, 27 & 29 Little Flinders Street East, Melbourne, Australia. 

1890 Reid, Robert Dtce, Armidalc, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia, 

1882 Rbio, Walteb, Bockhampton, Queensland, 

1889 Rbid, W. J. G., Funchal, Madeira. 

1889 fRsiNERS, Auodst, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

3105 1886 RBNNBB,PBTBRA.,6arrister-at-Law, Cape Coast Castle, Gold Coast Colony. 

1885 Rbnnbb, W., M.D., Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Freetown, Sierra Leone. 
1889 Rbtnolds, Leslib H., Peru, 

1874 Rhind, W. G., Bank o/New South Wales, Christchurch, Ntw Zealand. 

1880 Rhodes, A. E. G., Barrister at-Law, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
3110 1880 Rhodbs, Hon. Cecil J., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1886 Rhodes, Ebnest T., Hadlow, Timaru, New Zealand. 
1888 fRnoDBs, Gbobqe H., Claremont, Timaru, New Zealand. 

1888 IRhodbs, R. Heaton, Barrister-at-Law, Christchurch, New Zealand. 

1885 fRnoDES, Robert H., BluecUfs, Timaru, New Zealand, 

3115 1888 Rice, Lionel K., The Rocks, Mackay, Queensland. 

1881 Rich, Fbancis Dybb, J.P., Bushey Park, Palmerston, S. Dunedin, New 

Zealand. 

1887 Richards, Edward H., District Commissioner, Lagos, West Africa. 
1884 Richards, T. H, Hatton, Treasurer, Port Moresliy, British New Guinea, 
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3120 



3125 



3130 



3135 



3140 



314s 



3150 



3155 



3160 



Yeftrof 
Election. 

1882 Richards, William S., Album Estate, St. David's P,0,, Jamaica, 

1889 RiCHABDSON, Charles J., Elizabeth Street, Melbourne, Australia, 

1887 fRiCHARDSON, Horace G., Queensland. 

1874 RiCHMANy H. J., Lincoln Gap, Port Augusta , South Australia. 

1878 Richmond, James, Southdean, TooraJc, Melbourne, Australia. 

1886 Richmond, Hon. James Crowe, M.L.C, Nelson, New Zealand. 

1888 RicHTER, G. H., Georgetown, British Guiana. 

1890 RicitETTS, D. Potntz, A.M.Inst.C.E., care of ff.B.M, Constd, Tientsin, 

China. 

1882 RiDDiFORD, Edward J., Wobum Hutt, Wellington, New Zealanl, 

1885 fRiDDOCH, Geobob, Glencoe, Mount Gambicr, South Australia, 

1886 RiDDocH, John, Yallum, Penola, South Australia, 

1891 tR">OK> Samuel H., B.A., F.R.G.S., 267 Victoria Parade East, Melbourne 

Australia, 

1 886 RiGDKN, J. Lambb, A.M.In8t.C.E., Government Railways, Mariisburg, Natal, 
1881 f Rimer, J. C, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1885 t^BBRTs, Hon. Charles J., C.M.G., M.P., Chatsworth, Potts Point, 

Sydney, New South Wales. 

1890 fl^BKfiTs, Colonel Charles F., C.M.G., Sydney, New South Wales, 

1891 Roberts, John, C.M.G., Dunedin, New Zealand, 

1880 t^^B'^TS* Richard M., J.P., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1889 t^BBRTS, R. WiGHTWicK, F.C.S., Valparaiso, Chili, 

1890 Roberts, Hon. Willl^m H., M.L.C., Melbourne, Australia, 

1889 tl^BE^TSON, Alfred George, M.L.A., The Lakes, George, Cape Colony, 
1884 Robertson, A. Dundas, Connewarran, Hexham, Victoria, Australia, 
1876 Robertson, Alexander W., Ontario, Balaclava, St, Kilda, Melbourne, 

Australia, 

1881 Robertson, George P., Colac, Victoria, Australia; and Melbourne Club, 

1887 Robertson, H. F., Ontario, East St. Kilda, Melbourne, Australia, 

1890 f Robertson, Hon. James, M.L.C., Rauson, Rewa, Fiji, 

1883 Robertson, James, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1888 Robertson, John, Mount Abundance, Roma, Queendand. 
1890 Robertson, Mathew Wallace, C.M.R., Peddie, Cape Colony. 
1876 Robertson, Hon. William, M.L.C, Melbourne Club, Australia, 

1884 Robertson, W. St. L., The Hilt, Colac, Victoria, Australia, 

1888 fRoBiNOW, Henry, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1889 Robinson, Arnold £., Barberton, Transvaal, 

1882 Robinson, Augustus F., 11 Bond Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 

1882 Robinson, George, Port Louis, Mauritius. 

1886 Robinson, Jambs, J.P., Beaconsfield, Cape Colony. 

1869 fRoBiNSON, Sir John, K.C.M.G., M.L.C, Durban, Natal 

1888 Robinson, Hon. John Beverley, Toronto, Canada. 

1888 Robinson, Ross, Charters Towers, Queensland, 

1883 Robinson, Thomas, Messrs, Perdue 4" Robifison, Winnipeg, Canada (Cor- 

responding Secretary). 

1889 t^^^i^soN, Thomas B., 40 William Street, Melbourne, Australia, 

1879 Robinson, H.E. Sir William C F., G.C.M.G., Government House, Perth, 

Westim Australia, 

1878 Robinson, H.E. Sir William, K.CM.G/, Government House, Trinidad, ] 

1882 Roche, Captain W. P. 
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Ye«ro( 




Election 




1886 




1882 


3i6s 


1885 




1889 




1884 




1887 




1887 


3170 


1890 




1877 




1883 




1883 




1890 


3175 


1882 




1891 




1885 




1889 




1885 


3180 


1890 




1883 




1884 




1887 




1883 


3185 


1891 




1889 




1891 




1888 




1887 


3190 


1883 




1891 




1885 




1890 




1881 


3195 


1881 




1882 




1883 




1871 




1877 


3200 


1879 




1875 




1889 




1891 




1885 


3205 


1883 



Boyal Ooloniai Institute. 

BocKB, QiOBOB Wm., 3 Flinders Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
RocKSTBOWy JoHK F., J.P., Polnursion, near WeUtngton, New Zealand, 
RocKwooD, William Gabbdbl, M.D., M.R.C.S., M.R.C.P., Asttstant 

Colonial Surgeon, Colombo^ Ceylon. 
BoDOEB^ J. P., British Reaid^t, Pahang, Straits Settlements. 
RoGBRSy Henbt Adams, P.O. Box 310, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
RoGKBs, J. W. F., Mathoura Road, Toorak, Melbourne, Australia. 
RooBBS, Wm. Hktwabd, P.O. Box 310, Johannesburg, TransvaaL 
tRoHDB, M. H., New Oriental Bank, Mahi, Seychelles. 
RoMiLLT, Alfbbd, Brisbaus, Queensland. 
fRosAiX), J. M., Belize, British Honduras, 
R08B, Hbnby, Jun., care of Messrs, Rose, Wilson, ^ Co., DunetUn, New 

Zealand, 
R08BWABNB, D. T>., Kangarilla Mining Co., KaUington, South Australia, 
Ross, Abthub W., Plaisand, Grenada, 

Ross, Arthub "WKLLiifOTON, M.P., Barristor-at-Law, Winnipeg, Canada, 
Ross, Datid Palmbb, C.M.a., M.D., F.R.C.S.E., Colonial Surgoon, Sierra 

Leone. 
Ross, F. Lbith, New Oriental Bank, Mahi, Seychelles, 
f Ross, John K, M., District Magistrate, Suva, Fiji, 
Ross, RoBBRT McMiLLAX, Ednam, Rondebosch, Cape Colony, 
Ross, Hon. W., M.L.C., J.P., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Ross, W. 0., West India and Panama Telegraph Company, SL Thomas, 

West Indies. 
RoTHE, Waldbmab H., Sydney, New South Wales. 
f Rothschild, A. A., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
RoxTTLBDGB, Thomas, J.P., Nclsou Street, Virden, Manitoba, Canada, 
Row, Fbsdbbick, Melbourne, Australia, 
Rowan, Andbbw, Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
Rowan, Captain Fbbdebick C, Consul-General for Denmark, Mdbommt 

Club, Australia. 
RowB, W. J. ViYiAN, Qovemment Medical Officer, Maseru, Basutoland, 

South Africa. 
Rowland, J. W., M.D., Colonial Surgeon, Lagos, West Africa, 
RoTCE, G. H., Castlereagh Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 
RoTLB, Chablbs John, Bond Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 
fRucKER, WiLLiiM 8., 75 Chanccry Lane, Melbourne, Australia, 
tRuDALL, Jambs T., F.R.C.S., Melbourne, Australia, 
Rudd, Charles D., J.P., Newlands, Cape Tbwn, Cape Colony. 
Rumsbt, Commander R. Murray, R.N., Hong Kong, 
RuNCHMAN,M.S.,car«()/* Chartered Company, Fort Salisbury, MasJunaland, 
Rdsden, Gborob W., Melbourne, Australia. 
Russell, Abthxtr £., Hawkes Bay, New Zealand. 
Russell, Captain A. H., Chdteau de Perroy, Rolle, Vaud, Switseriand, 
Russell, G. Grey, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

Russell, His Honour Chief Justice Sir James, C Ji.G., Hong Kong. 
Russell, John, Melbourne Club, Australia. 

Russell, John Benjamin, Barriste^-at-Law, Auckland, New Zealand, 
fRussELL, JoHH Puayis, Wangai, Mouna, Wairarapa, Wellington, Ntw 

Zealand^ 
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3210 



321S 



3220 



3225 



3230 



3235 



3240 



324s 



Tear of 
Election. 

1876 

1891 

1877 

1889 
1888 
1889 
1876 
1882 

1881 
1890 
1886 
1889 
1873 

1686 
1883 
1889 
1886 
1886 
1882 
1882 
1884 
1887 
1888 
1890 
1883 
1891 
1886 
1886 
1882 
1889 
1887 
1880 

1876 
1886 
1877 
1886 
1881 
1880 

1891 

1881 

1881 
1886 
1890 



RussiLL, Philip, Carngham, Victoria, Australia, 

Russell, Wm. Cecil, Wurrook, Victoria, Australia. 

Russell, Hon. Gapt. Willlam R., M.H.R., Flarmere, Kapier, New 

Zealand. 
tRuTHBBFOOHD, Arthub F. B., Pretoria, TransvaaL 
f RuTHERFOBD, Hembt, J.P., Controller of Excise, Durban, Natal, 
RuTHBHFOBD, H. K., A.M.Inst.C.E., Bosebank, Nuwara Eliya, Ceylon, 
Rtall, R., Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Rtan, Chablbs, Melbourne Club, Australia, 

tSACHSB, Chablbs, Wall Street 93, Berlin, Germany, 

Sacikb, Simok, P,0, Box 124, Johannesburg, 7?ransvaal, 

Sadlbb, £. J., J.P., Westmoreland, Jamaica, 

Sadlbb, Ebank, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

tSr. Qeobge, Hemby Q., OaJcridges, Ontario, Canada ; and Montpellier, 

France. 
-fST. HnAiRB, N. A., Immigration Department, Port of Spain, Trinidad, 
St. Legbb, Fbsderick Luke, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
St. Legeb, Febdeeick Yobk, M.A., Bondebosch, Cape Colony, 
Salaman, Fbedbbick N., Castle Street, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Saubb, Fbbdk. J., Uobart, Tasmania. 
Salmon, Chablbs S. 

Salmoio), Chablbs Short, Norman Creek, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Salov, Hon. Maurice, H.L.C., Adelaide, South Australia, 
Salomon, Max G., Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 
Salomons, Fbedbbick B., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Samwell, Nicholas, 9d Almeida Street, Singapore. 
Sandemak, Gordon, Burenda, Queensland. 

Sandbbson, Fbedbbick J., Collector of Customs, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Sandoyeb, William, Prescot Avenue, Boss Park, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Sandoyeb, William, Jun., Fremantle, Western Australia, 
Sandwtth, Lieut.-Colonel J. H., C.B., Head Quarters Staff, Cairo, Egypt. 
Sabam, F. J. DB, J.P., Proctor, Supreme Court, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Sabam, J. H. DB, Registrar-General, Colombo, Ceylon. 
Sabgood, Hon. Lnur.-CoLOirBL Sib Fbbdebick T K.C.M.G., M.L.C., 

Melbourne, Australia. 
Sabjeant, Hbnbt, FordeU House, Wanganui, New Zealand. 
Saubb, Hans, M.D., District Sargeon, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Saubb, Hon. J. W., M X.A., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
Saundbbs, Hbnbt W., M.D., F.R.C.S., Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Saxwdbbs, Jambs R., JJP., Tangaati, Natal. 
Saundbbs, John, Secretary, Table Bay Harbour Board, Cape Town, Cape 

Colony. 
ISatndbbs, John H., M.B., M.R.C.S., care of City of Melbourne Bank, 

Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
Saundbbs, Rxv. Richabdson, Rector of St. Matthew's Church, Nassau, 

Bahamas. 
Saundbbs, S. P., M.L.A., Nassau, Bahamas, 
Satagb, WiruAM, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
Sayasunj N. So Lochiel, SavannorlorMar^ Jamaica. 
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1885 
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3260 


1884 




1882 




1876 




1889 




1885 


3265 


1883 




1888 




1889 




1879 




1885 


3270 


1885 




1889 




1881 




1879 




1891 


3275 


1880 




1886 




1888 




1891 




1888 


3280 


1883 




1891 




1885 




188i 




1889 


328s 


1869 




1879 




1875 




1885 




1880 


3290 


1881 




1884 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

fSAWTRR, Ernest Edward, M.A., C.E., Louren^o Matquei, Ddagoa Say, 

East Africa, 
tSAWYER, Hon. T. J., M.L.C., Sierra Leone. 
Sayck, Edward, Riversdale Road, Hawthorn^ McUxmmey Auslralia. 
fScANLEN, Hon. Sir Thomas, K.C.M.G., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
ScARD, Frederic I., Georgetown, British Guiana. 
ScARTH, William B., Winnipeg^ Canada, 
fScHAPPERT, W. L., Pretoria, Transvaal. 
ScHERMBRucKER, HoN. GoLONEL Frbdbric, M.L.A., Cape Tbwn ; and 

King William's Town, Cape Colony, 
ScHCBPS, Max, Sofala, East Coast of Africa. 
tScHOLEPiELD, Walter H., Vort EUeohcth, Cape Colony, 
ScHooLEs, Hon. Henry R. Pipon, Attorney-Geheral, St, George s^ 

Grenada. 
ScHUTE. Frederick, F.G.S. 
ScHWABACHER, S., Ktmberley, Cape Colony. 
Scott, Hon. Henry, M.L.C., J.P.. Adelaide, South Australia, 
Scott, John E., P,0. Box 367, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Scott, Walter H., M.Ingt.C.E., Great Southern Railway, Buenos Ayres, 
Sealy, Thomas H., Bridgetown, Barbados, 
fSEDGwiCK, Charles F., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
See, John, M.P., Sydney, New South Wales. 
Seore, Joseph S., J.P., Savanna-la-Mar, Jamaica, 
Selwyn, The Right Rev. John Richardson, D.D., Lord Bishop of 

Melanesia, Norfolk Island, Auckland, New Zealand. 
Sendall, H.E. Sir Walter J., K.C.M.G., Government House, Barbados, 
Serrbt, Hon. Eugene, M.L.C., Barrister-at-Law, Mah^, Seychelles, 
fSERVicB, Hon. James, M.L.C, Melbourne, Australia, 
tSEWBLL, Henry, Trelawny, Jamaica, ' 

fSHACKELL, James, M.L.A., Echuca, Victoria, Australia, 
Shand, Hon. Charles Arthur, M.E.C., Fitebes Creek Estate, Antigua, 
f Sharp, Edmund, Hong Kong, 
fSHARP, Granville, J. P., Hortg Kong. 
Shaw, Henry Ryle, Wessels Nek, Natal. 
jShaw, Thomas, Woorwyrite, Camperdown, Victoria, Australia, 
Shea, H.E. Sir Ambrose, K.C.M.G., Government House, Nassau, Bakamas. 
Shelford, Hon. Thomas, M.L.C, Singapore, 
fSHBNTON, Edward, JJ*., Winchester House, Geraldlon, Western 

Australia. 
IShenton, Hon. George, M.L.C, J.P., Crawley, Western Australia, 
Shepherd, Jambs, Market Square, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Shepstone, Sir Theophilus, K.C.M.G., Maritsburg, Natal, 
Sheriff, Hon. R. Ffrench, Attornej-Geneial, Gibraltar, 
Sheriff, The Hon. Mr. Justice W. Mxtsgrave, Georgetown, Britisk 

Guiana. 
Sherlocic, William Henry, Georgetown, British Guiana, 
fSHipPARD, His Honour Sir Sidney G. A., K.C.M.G., M.A., D.C.L., 

H.M.'8 Administrator of Government, Vryburg, British Bechuanaland, 
f Shirley, Hon. Leicester C, Hyde Hall, darks Town P,0., Jamaica, 
Shbimfton, Walter, Matapiro, Napier, New Zealand, 
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1886 

1886 
1887 

3295 1890 

1884 
1877 
1883 
1889 

3300 1884 
1883 
1885 
1882 
1889 

3305 1881 
1884 
1888 
1890 

1885 

3310 1885 

1882 

1883 

1885 
1880 
3315 1887 
1885 
1888 

1882 

1889 

3320 1873 

1883 

1887 
1882 
1886 

3325 1890 
1885 
1888 

1886 
1888 
3330 1887 
1884 
1885 



SaxiTOE, BiOHT Bxv. A. W., D.D., Lord Bishop of Now Westminster, 

British Columbia, 
Sim, Fathick, Kimberlet/t Cape Colony, 
SiMBON, Bkv. Phillip B., M.A., St, PauTs Mission House, Grahamstoum^ 

Cape Colony. 
Sims, Obobob J., 60 Market Buildings^ William Street, Melbourne, 

Australia. 
SiMMS, Alfred, Adelaide, South Australia. 
SIMMS, Hon. W. K., M.L.C., J.P., Adelaide, South Australia. 
SiMoy, Maximilun Fbakk, Principal Civil Medical Officer, Singapore. 
Simpson, Dundas, P.O. Box 1028, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
f Simpson, Edward Fleming, Pretoria, Transvaal. 
Simpson, Suroeon-Major Prank. 
Simpson, Oborob, Lockerville, Western Australia. 
f Simpson, €r. Morris, Australian Club, Sydney, Neto South Wales. 
fSiMPSON, Jambs, Port Elisabeth, Cape Colony. 
SiMSON, Colin William, Melbourne Club, Australia. 
SiMSON/R. J. P., Melbourne Club, Australia. 
f Sinclair, Augustinb W. 
Sinci^ih-Stbvenson, E., M.D., StrathaUan House, Rondebosch, Cape 

Colony. 
Sinclair, Suisebland, Australian Museum, Sydney, New South Wales, 
SiTBWRioHT, Hon. James, C.M.G., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
fSxARRATT, Charles Carlton, Summer Htll, Sydney, New South Wales. 
f Skinner, Hon. Allan McLean, C.M.G., Resident Councillor, Penang, 

Straits Settlements. 
Sladbn, Dottolas B. W., Melbourne, Australia. 
f Sloanb, Alexander, Mulwala Station, New South Wales. 
Smellie, Kobbrt R., Mayfield, Brisbane, Queensland. 
Smtth, Hon. Mr. Justice Alfred V. W. Lucie, Famagusta, Cyprus. 
Smtth, H.E. Sir Cecil Clementi, K.C.M.G., Government House, 

Singapore. 
Smith, Charles, Wanganui, New Zealand. 
Smith, Charles George, Durban, Natal. 

fSMiTH, Hon. Sir Donald A., K.C.M.G., M.P., Montreal, Canada. 
fSMiTH, Hon. Sir Euwin Thomas, K.C.M.G., M.P., Adelaide, South 

Australia. 
Smffh, Eustace A., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Smith, Hon. Mr. Justice Francis, Cape Coast, Gold Coast Colony. 
Smith, Francis Gret, National Bank of Australasia, Melbourne, 

Australia. 
Smith, F. Jago, Hawthorne, Bathurst, New South Wales. 
Smith, Georob, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
fSMiTH, Hon. H. G. Seth, Chief Judge, Native Land Court, Auckland, 

New Zealand. 
Smtth, H. Havelock, Townsville, Queensland. 
fSMiTH, Henry Flbsher, Kyogle, Richmond River, New South Wales. 
Sbcith, Jambs, Barrister-at-Law, Dunedin, New Zealand. 
fSMiTH, Jambs Carmichael, M.L.A., Nassau, Bahamas, 
Smith, Jambs Trevor, Barkly West, Cape Colony, 
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1885 Sierra, JoHK Gr., Madras Club, Ufadras, India, 

1888 Smith, Joseph H., South Australian Railway Commisium, Adelaide^ 

South AMstralia, 

3335 1S87 Smith, Hon. Oliver, M.A., Queen's Advocate, Lagos, West Africa, 

1886 fSMiTH, Hox. R. BuBDBTT, C.M.G., M.L.C., Sydney, New South Wales. 
1882 Smith, Bobbrt Mubbat, C.M.G., Melbourne, Australia, 

1889 Smith, B. Tottenham, Standard Bank, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1887 Smith, Thomas, Provincial Engineer, Public Works Department, GaUe^ 

Ceylon, 

3340 1891 Smith, Walteb S. Howabd, MeRtoume, Australia, 

1887 f Smith, William, Georgetown, British Guiana, 

1887 Smith, Caftain William J., Boyal Mail Steam Packet Company, 

1877 fSMiTH, H.E. Sib W. F. Haynks, K.C.M.G., Governor of the Leeward 
Islands, St. John*s, Antigua, 

1882 fSMiTH, W. H. Wabre, JohamiAshurg, Dransvaal, 

3345 1886 JSmuts, C. Pbteb, M.L.A., M.B., CM. (Edin.), Movabray, near Cape 
Town, Cape Colony, 

1881 Smuts, J. A., Cape Town, Caps Colony, 

1887 Smyth, William, M.L.A., Gympie, Queensland, 

1888 Sneddon, W. D., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1889 Snell, Edwabd, Durban, Natal. 

3350 1881 Snell, Geobob, M.B., M.R.C.S.E., Fort Canje, Berbice, British Guiana. 

1883 Sneyd-Ktnnebslt, C. W., Singapore, Straits Settlements, 

1886 Skowdbn, Abthub, Melbourne, Australia. 

1887 Solomon, Hon. George, Kingston, Jamaica, 

1876 Solomon, Hon. Michael, C.M.G., M.L.C., Seville, St, Ann, Jamaica, 

3355 188^ Solomon, Kichard, Barrister-at-Law, Kimberley , Cape Colony, 

1883 Solomon, Hon. Mr. Justice William Henry, Kimberiey, Cape Colony, 

1888 fSoMEBSHiELD, OscAB, Dclogoa Bay, East Africa, 

1889 SoMMERS, WiLLUM, Hawthom, Melbourne, Australia, 

1882 SoBAPURE, J. B., Kingston, Jamaica. 

3360 1884 SouTHEY, Hon. Sir Richard, K.C.M.G., SoutJ^ld, Plumstead, Cape 
Colony ; and Civil Service Club, Cape Town, 

1879 SouTKGATB, J. J., Victoria, British Columbia. 

1882 Spaine, James H., Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

1890 Sparrow, Captain Henry, G.B., Sydney, New South Wales, 
1889 Spencb, Edwin J., Dunedin, Neto Zealand. 

3365 1877 fSPENCE, Hon. J. Brodie, M.L.C, Adelaide, South Australia, 

1 884 Spencer, Francis Henry, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
1888 Spencer, William, J.P., Bunbury, Western Australia, 
1886 Spicbr, Kenneth J., Kingston, Jamaica. 

1881 Spriog, Hon. Sir J. Gordon, K.C.M.G., M.L.A., Caps Town, Cape Colony, 

3370 1881 Squires, William Herbert, Glenelg, South Australia, 

1881 Stables, Henry L., O.E., cars of Messrs, Eckersley, Godfrey, ^ Liddeion^ 

Athens, 

1888 Staib, Otto, 16 Guttenburg Strasse, Stuttgart, Germany, 

1882 Stanley, Henry C, M.lBst.C.E., Brisbane, Queensland, 

1886 fSrAUQHTON, S. T., M.L.A., Eynesbury, Melton, Victoria, Australia^ 

3375 1882 Stebre, Hon. Sir James G. Lee, M.L.A., Perth, Western Australia. 

J 890 Steibel, Gboroe, C.M.G., JDevon Penn, Kingston Post Office, Jamaica. 
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1888 tSTBPHBir, Hon. Sbptimus A., M.L.C., Sydney, Kew South Wales. 

1880 Stephens, Habold, F.R.G.S., Attorney-at-Law, Johannetburgy Tramvaai, 
1878 fSTBFHEMS, BoxBOy Montreal, Canada, 

3380 1879 STEPHBiroy Libut.-Gekebal W. F., Melbourne, Auiiralia, 

1890 Stern, H., Kingiton, Jamaica. 

1888 t^TEVENS, Daniel C, F.E.G.S., P.O. Box 191, Johanneebwg, Thmnaal 
1887 t^TEVENS, Fbank, Durban, Natal. 

1887 tSrsvENS, Hildbbrand W. H., Port Darwin, Northern Territory, South 

Auiiralia. 
3385 1890 Stevens, Jaxbs W. db Yebe, Supervisor of Customs, Gold Coast Colony, 

1882 Stevenson, Gboboe, Melbourne, Australia. 

1889 Stevenson, Hebbbbt, Flinders Lane, Melbourne, Australia. 

1883 Stevenson, John, M.L.A., Queensland Club, Brisbane, Queensland. 

1890 Stewart, George, New Oriental Bank, Port Louis, Mauritius. 

3390 1884 Stewart, George, Jun., D.C.L., LL.D., D.Litt., F.E.G.S., F.R.S. (Canada), 
146 St. Augustine Street, Quebec, Canada (Corresponding Secretarj). 

1888 Stewabt, McLeod, Ottatca, Canada. 

1882 Stockdale, R. H., Bondebosch, Cape Colony. 

1889 fSTOXES, Stephen, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1882 Stone, Hon. Mb. Justice Edward Alfred, Perth, Western Australia. 

3395 1889 Stone, Henry, The Grange, Ingham, Queensland. 

1881 Stone, Bobebt S., Port Louis, Mauritius. 

1882 Stow, Fbbdbbick, Steenbokpan, Hoopstadt, Orange Free St^te. 

1888 Stbachan, Captain John, F.R.G.S.A., care of R, E. Begg, Esq., Lyndhurst 

Court, Elizabeth Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
1881 Stranack, J. W., Durban, Natal. 
3400 1890 Street, J. W., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1884 tSTBiCKLAND DELLA Catena, Hon. Count, C.M.G., Chief Secretary, VUla 

Bologna, Malta. 
1881 Strouss, Carl, Victoria, British Columbia. 
1888 fSTRUBEN, Fredbrioc p. T., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1880 tSTRUBEN, H. W., J.P., Westoe, Mowbray, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
3405 1890 Strxtth, James, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1880 Strutt, Dr. Chablbs Edward, Swedish and Norwegian Railway, Lukdi, 

Sweden. 

1888 Stuart, J. Perct, care qf Messrs, HUl ^ Bathborne, Sungei Ujong, 

Straits Settlements. 
1880 Stuabt, M. V. D. 

1884 Stuart, Richard Winofield, Brisbane, Queensland. 
3410 1886 tSTUART, Walter, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1875 Studholme, John, Christchurch, New Zealand. 

1883 tSTUDHOLMB, JoHN, JuN., Coldstrcam, Hinds, Christchurch, New Zealand, 

1880 Stubdee, H. King, care of British North Borneo Company, Sandakan, 

North Borneo. 

1881 Stubbidge, Geobge, J.P., MandemUe, Jamaica. 

3415 1890 Stubbock, David, Union Bank of Australia, Suva, Fifi. 

1889 Sully, Walteb, Broken Hill, New South Wales. 

1882 SuNTEfi, Rev. M., M«A.., Freetown^ Sierra Leone. 

1889 Sutton, George M., M.L.C., Fair Fell, Howick, Natal., 

1893 Strain, Charles S. de?., The Priory, Georgetown, British Guiana^ 
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1881 

1801 

1884 

1883 

1891 
1881 
1885 
1888 

1879 
1883 



3430 1883 
1886 
1888 
1889 
1888 

3435 1877 
1883 
1887 
1889 
1889 

3440 1888 
1879 
1887 
1890 
1887 

3445 1889 
1888 

1891 
1882 
1883 
3450 1881 
1890 
1885 
1872 

1884 

3455 1883 
1887 
1886 
1885 
1882 

3460 1883 
1884 
1884 



Royal Colonial Institute. 

Swan, Robert A., Gearg$lotont Briiuk Guiana. 
SwAYNBy Chablbs R., Stipendiary Magistrate, Loma Loma^ F'ji. 
SwATNF, Joseph Quickb, Mullens Biver, British Honduras. 
Swbttbnham, Frank A., C.M.G., The Besidency, Kuala Kangsa^ Pirdk, 

Straits Settlements, 
Stmb, J. Wbhtss, J.P., Hohartj Tasmania, 
fSYMON, J. H., Q.C., M.P., Adelaide, South Australia, 
fSTMONS, David, Johannesburff, Transvaal, 
SzczBPANOwsKi, S. A. Prus, Ltmberff, Austria, 

Taff, M. M., Slanmore HousSf Bondebosch, Cape Colony, 

Talbot, Arthur Phillip, Assistant Colonial Secretary, Singapore 

(Corresponding Secretary). 
Talbot, Colonbl thb Hon. Reginald, C.B., 7%e British Embassy, Paris, 
Talbot, Gtborob, J.P., Bichmond, Nelson, New Zealand, 
tTAMPLiN,HBRBBRTT. Jtf .L. A.,Barrister-at-Law, Grahamstown, CapeCoUmy, 
Tancrbd, Augustus F., J.P., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Tannrr, J. Edward, M.In8t.C.E., Director of Pnblic Works, Port qf 

Spain, Trinidad. 
tTANNEB, Thomas, Biverslea, Napier, New Zealand, 
Tapscott, George A. M., Barkly West, Cape Colony, 
Tatb, C. J., National Bank, Bloem/ontein, Orange Free State, 
Tatb, Frbdbbick, Melbourne, Australia. 

Tatlbr, J. Fred. J., Somerset West, Cape Colony. '] 

Taylor, Alfred J., The Public Library, Hobart, Tasmania, 
Taylor, E. B. A., C.M.G., Nassau, Bahamas. 
Taylor, G. W., J.P., 20 Collins Street West, Melboume, Australia, 
Taylor, Henry, Willow Park, Zeerust, Transvaal, 
Taylor, Henry Wm., Durban, Natal, 

Taylor, H. Howard, New Oriental Bank, Tamatave, Madagascar, 
tTAYLOR, Jambs B., Messrs. H. Eckstein ^ Co,, P.O. Box 405, PretoricL^ 

Transvaal, 
Taylor, Percyvalb, C.E., Kinta, Perdk, Straits Settlements, 
f Taylor, William, Clarendon Street East, Melbourne, Australia, 
Taylor, W. F., M.D., Brisbane, Queensland. 
Taylor, W. P., P.O, Box 292, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 
Taylor, W. T., Chief Collector of Customs, Lamaoa, Cyprus. 
Tebbs, Rbv. William, St. Matthew's Vicarage, AucJSdand, New Zealand 
tTENNANT, The Hon. Sir David, M.L.A., Speaker of the House of 

Assembly, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Teschemakbr, Charles db V., Avondale Station, Benwick, Marlb&rough, 

New Zealand, 
Teschemakbr, Thomas, J.P., Olaio, Timaru, New Zealand, 
Thomas, James, J.P., Coromandel, New Zealand. 
tTnoMAs, James J., Broad Street, Lagos, West Africa. 
fTnoMAs, John Davibs, M.D., Adelaide, South Australia, 
Thomas, M. H., Ootioonagalla, Madulkelly, Ceylon. 
jThomas, Richard D., Christchurch, New Zealand. 
Thomas, Robert Kyffin, Adelaide, South Australia, 
Thompson, Albxaxcdbb J., Belize, British Honduras, 
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1889 

1881 

3465 1890 
1890 
1891 
1884 
1884 

3470 1886 
1885 

1886 
1879 
1886 

3475 1880 

1888 

1882 

1872 

1882 

3480 1889 

1884 

1885 

1882 

1875 

3485 1884 

1890 
1886 
1879 
1879 
3490 1888 
1885 

1889 
1890 
1884 

3495 1883 
1884 
1888 
1887 
1877 

3500 1889 
1884 
1888 
1889 



Thompson, E* Bussbll, Oceana Land Co,f Pretoria, Tra^tvaal, 

Thohfsoit, Geobgb a., Union Club, Brisbane^ Queensland. 

Thomfsok, Habbt L., District Commissioner , Papho, Cyprua, 

Thoufson, John, Melbourne, Australia, 

Thompson, M. Or, Campbell, Bonthe, 8herbro\ West Africa, 

Thompson, T. A., MJ/.A., Police Magistrate, Nassau, Baharnas, 

Thompson, William, Johannesburg, Transvaal, 

Thomson, Alpin F., Works and Bailway Dept,, Perth, Western Australia, 

Thomson, Abthub H., Administrator' Gen *s Dept, Georgetown, British 

Guiana: 
Thomson, James, Melbourne, Australia. 
Thomson, James, Georgetmon, British Guiana, 
Thomson, Subobon-Majob John, M.B., Queensland Defence Force, 

InchcomSf Brisbane, Queensland, 
Thomson, William, M.Inst.C.E., OJiifinasdel F, C, de Algeciras, Algeciras, 

Spain, 
fTnoMsoN, William Chables, Roburite Factory, Russell Road, Port 

EUzaheth, Cape Colony, 
Thomson, W. K., Kamesbwgh, Brighton, Victoria, Australia, 
Thobnb, CoBNBLn7S, Messrs. Maitland 4" Co,, Shanghai, Ckina, 
Thobne, Henbt Edwabd, Barbados, 
Thobnton, Right Rsy. Samusl, D.D., Lord Bishop of Ballarat, Victoria, 

Australia, 
Thobnton, S. Leslib, Registrar, Supreme Court, Malacca, Straits 

Settlements, 
fTHUBSTON, H.E. Sib John Batbs, K.C.M.G., Government House, Suva, 

Fpi, 
Thwaites, Hawtbet, Registrar, Supremo Court, Colombo, C^lon, 
Tiffin, Hbnby S., J.P., Napier, New Zealand, 
Tuxet, His Honoub Sib Leonabd, K.C.M.G., C.B., Government Home, 

Fredericton, New Brunswick, 
TiMPEBLBY, Fbank, Civil Service, Port Louis, Mauritius, 
tTiNLiNE, John, Nelson, New Zealand. 
ToBiN, Andbbw, Wingadee, Balaclava, Melbourne, Australia, 
ToBiN, P. J., Wingadee Station, Coonamble, New South Wales, 
ToD, Pebcy B., Maritzburg, NaiaL 
Todd, Chables, C.M.G., F.R.S., Postmaster-Gteneral and Superintendent 

of Telegraphs, Adelaide, South Austndia, 
Todd, Hon. Edwabd G., M.E.C., St, Kitts, 
ToLHUBST, Gbobge E., Grant Road, Wellington, New Zealand, 
Tooth, R. Lucas, Sydney, New South Wales. 
fTopp, Hon. James, M.L.C., Batkurst, Gambia, West Africa, 
ToBBOP, Edwabd C, Restigonche Spool Co., Jaequet River, New Brunswick, 
ToTJssAiNT, Chables W., Mackay, Queensland, 
fTozEA, Hon. Hobace, M.L. A., Brisbane, and Gympie, Queensland. 
Tbaffobd, His Honoxjb Chief Justice G., St, Vincent, West Indies, 
fTBAiLL, GiLBBBT F., Kondapclla Estate, Ceylon, 
fTBAVBBS, Benjamin, District Magistrate, Toledo, British Honduras. 
Tbatebs, Captain H. db la Coub, Union Steamship Company, 
Tbatlbn, William, M.L.A., Perth, Western Australia, 
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Election. 

1888 

3505 1888 

1883 

1890 

1890 

1886 

3510 1880 

1884 

1883 

1883 
1886 
3S>5 1869 
1882 
1888 

1883 

1883 

3520 1883 

1888 
1887 
1883 
1889 

3525 1882 

1885 
1882 
1883 
1879 

3530 1882 
1889 
1886 

1881 

1889 

3535 1886 

1883 
1881 

1889 



Boycd CoUmial InsHtide. 

Tbbachbb, W. H., C.M.G., I^aiping, PerAk, 8traU$ SettlmenU, 

Tbboabthen, Wk. Ck)X7L8oir, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

fTRBLBATAN, Ghablbs W., Bofful, Boloclava P,0.f JanuUca, 

Trbmi£tt, Hobacb S., P.O. Box 11, Johannesburg ^ Tranwaal. 

Tbekchasd, Henbt, Bank of Australtuia, Maitland, New South Wales. 

Trimikoham, J. L., Hamilton, Bermuda. 

Tbdcinqhaic, William P., The Grange, 8t. MkhaeFs, Barbados. 

fTBiPP, C. H., Geraldine, Canterbury, New Zealand. 

Tbifp, L. 0. H., Barrister-at-Law, Lafnbton Quay, Wellington, New 

Zealand. 
Tbottsb, Noel, Penang, Straits Settlements. 
Tbowbb, Hbbbbbt a., Sydney, New South Wales* 
Tbutch, Hon. Sib Joskph W., K.C.M.G., Victoria, British Columbia. 
Tbtttbb, Jahbs Lionbl, Resident Magistrate, Kimberley, Cape Colony* 
tTrJCKBR, Gbobob Alfbed, Ph.D., J.P., Annandale, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
TucxEB, Hbnbt, West End, Kimberley, Cape Colony. 
TucxsB, Eidgbb, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
TccKBB, William Kiboeb, Mooitgedacht Mining Company, Klerksdorp, 

Transvaal. 
TuLLOCH, G. G.y Launceston, Tasmania. 
TinxT, W. Aloocx, B.A., Land Board, Brisbane, Queensland. 
TuBNBULL, Jambs Thomson, J J'., Adelaide, South Australia. 
TuBNBB, DuNOAN, L.R.G.S., L.R.GJ'., 90 Collins Street, Melbourne, 

Australia. 
fTuBNBB, LiBUT.-GoLONBL G. Napibr, cdrs of Union Mortgage 4" ^g^^^t 

Co., Ltd., Melbourne, Australia. 
TuBNBB, Habbt, J.P., Somerton, near Glenelg, South Australia. 
fXuBNBB, Hbnbt Gyles, Commercial Bank, Melbourne, Australia. 
TuBNBB, Hon. John Hbbbbbt, M.L.A., Victoria, British Columbia. 
fTuBNBB, William S., Gbief Gommissary of Taxation, Georgetown, 

British Guiana. 
f TuBTON, G. D., Assistant Golonial Secretary, Accra, Gold Coast Colony. 
TwBEDiB, W. K., Joboka Tea Estate, Sotiari, Sibsagar, India. 
Twtnam, Geobgb £., MJ)., 38 Bayswater Boad, Sydney, New South 

Wales. 
Ttson, Thomas G., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

Underwood, Edwabd William, Tallandoom, Koogong-Koot Road, HaW" 

thomo, Melbourne, Australia. 
Upington, Hon. Sib Thomas, K.G.M.G., Q.G., M.L.A., Cape Toum, Cape 

Colony, 
Usher, Ghablbs Richard, Belize, British Honduras, 
UsHEB, Henbt Ghables, M.L.G., Belize, British Honduras, 



Van Breda, Skuvaas, HauptviUe, Constantia Boad, Wynberg, Cape 
Colony. 
1887 I Van deb Ribt, Thomas F. B., Attomey-at-Law, Grahamstown, Cc^ 
Colony. 
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Year Of 
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3540 


1890 
1885 




1884 




1889 




1890 


3545 


1887 
1881 




1888 




1888 




1890 


3550 


1869 
1883 




1877 




1886 




1889 


3555 


1881 




1889 




1889 




1882 




1880 


3560 


1886 




1884 




1885 




1887 




1887 


3565 


1890 
1885 




1885 




1889 




1890 


3S70 


1888 




1890 




1880 




1884 




1876 


3575 


1886 
1881 




1874 




1888 




1882 


3580 


1891 



Van Rbmbma, Jomr S., J.P., Sultan's Battery, South Wymad, India. 
Van Rknen, Hbnbt, Government Land Surveyor, Barkly We$t, Cape 

Colony, 
Van-Ssndbn, E. W., Adelaide, South Australia. 
fVABDT, John Etrb, Port Elirabeth, Cape Colony. 
Vabust, Hiram W., Waymouth Street j Adelaide, South Australia. 
fVAUoHAN, J. D. W., Suva, Fy'f. 
tViBNDAM, J. L,, M.I)., Esse^uibo, British Guiana. 
fViLDB, Chablbs Euobnb» BegistiBT, Supreme Court, Singapore. 
Vbnn, Hon. H. W., M.L.Am Bardanup Parky near Bunbury, Western 

Australia. * 

VxNNiNG, Edwabd, Public Works Department, Kandy, Ceylon. 
Vebdon, Sir Gborok, K.C.M.G., C3., Melbourne, Australia. 
Vbrlvt, Jakbs Louis, Kingston, Jamaica. 
VxRLET, Louis, Kingston, Javmca. 

-fVEBSFBLD, Dirk, J.P., Attorney-at-Law, Siversdale, Cape Colony. 
ViCKERS, HuoH A., Fontabelle, Jamaica. 
fViLLDSRS, Hon. Francis John, C.M.G., Auditor-General, Georgetoum, 

British Guiana. 
Vincent, George, Perth, Western Australia.. 
fViNCBNT, Major William Slade, Toumsmlley Queensland. 
ViNTCENT, Lbwis A., M.L.A., Cape Town, Cape Colony. 
VoHSEN, Ernst, Koniggratrer Strasse 124, Berlin, Germany. 
Voes, HouLTON H., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales. 

Wace, Herbert, Civil Service, Batnapura, Ceylon. 

Waddell, Gboror Walker, J.P., Australian Joint Stock Bank, Orange 

New South Wales. 
Waghobn, James, District Surgeon, Ipolela, Natal. 
Wagner, John, care of Messrs. Cobb f Co., Mdboumc, Australia. 
Wait, John Stubbs, M.R.C.S.E., Oamaru, New Zealand. 
fWAiTE, Fetbr, Urrbrae, Adelaide, South Australia. 
Wakbfibld, Arthur, WalUalbo, St. Vincent, West Indies. 
fWAKKFORD, George C, Niekviks Hush, Barkly West, Cape Colony, 
Wakley. R. T., Melbourne, Australia. 
Waldron, Dbrwbnt, M.B., CM., Assistant Colonial Surgeon, Accra, Gold 

Coast Colmiy. 
Waldron, George N., Back Beach Road, Durban,* Natal. 
Waldron, James L., J.P., Falkland Islands. 
•fWALKBR, R. C. Critchett, C.M.G., Principal Under-Secretary, Sydney, 

New Sotith Wales. 
fWALKSR, Hon. Sir Edward Xobl, E.C.M.G., Colonial Secretary 

Colombo, Ceylon. 
Walker, John, 24 Bond Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
fWALKBR, Joseph, Hamilton House, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
JWalker, R. B. N., M.A.,F.R.G.S., British Sherbro\ West Africa. 
f Walker, Lieut.-Colonel R S. Froude, C.M.G., Chief Commissioner of 

Police, Thaiping, Perdk, Straits Settlements. 
Wall, T. A., Vice-Oonsul Oil Rivers Protectorate, Old Calabar, West Africa. 
Walpole, Hon. Charles G.,M. A., Attorney-General, St. John's, Antigua. 
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1887 WALFOLEy BoBEBT S., Secretazj to the Wool Orowen* Associatioii, Md- 

bourne, Australia. 

1 889 t^ALSH, AjLBKter, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony, 

1890 WALAHAiCy Waltbs K, Durban, Natal. 

1889 Walshe, Albbbt Fatbics, Market Square, Kimberlet/, Ct^ Colony. 
3585 1881 t^ALTEB, Hevby J., Dunedin, Hew Zealand. 

1 881 fWAKUss, Thomas D., Ballarat, Victoria, Auetralia. 

1890 Want, G. Fbhd., 3 (JtConneU Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1879 Wabd, Hon. Lisut.-Colonbl [Chablss J., M.L.C., CM.Q,, Kingston, 

Jamaica. 
1873 Ward, Whxiak Cubtis, Victoria, British CoUmbia. 
3590 1885 WABByJBBBT Qewoaait, Koort, Koortnong StoHon^ Camperdown, Victoria, 
Australia. 

1879 . fWABB, Jomf, Taiyoon, Yalla-^'Poora, Victoria, Australia. 
1886 fWABB, JosBPU, Mif^jah, Carramut, Victoria^ Australia, 

1880 JWahb, J. C, Yalla-y-Boora, Victoria, Australia, 

1889 Wabimo, Fbancis J., M.In8t.C.E., J.F., Haputale Railway Extennon, 

Nanu Oya, Ceylon. 
3595 ISS^ Wabminoton, Abthub, Stony Hill P.O., St, Andrews, Jamaica. 

1882 fWABMBBy OuYBB W., Emigration Agent for Trinidad, 11 Garden Reach, 

Calcutta, 
1880 Wabbek, HA7OB-0ENBBAL SfB Chablbs, B.E., G.C.M.G., K.G3.9 
Singapore, 

1 890 WabtoNi LnEirr.-CoLOifBL R. Gabdneb, Durban, Natal. 
1 889 f Watbbhousb, ABTHtm, Adelaide, South Australia. 

3600 1885 Watebs, Wiixiam, Addah, Gold Coast Colony, 

1888 Wateb8, William db Laffe, New Street, Brighton, Melboume, Ams* 

tralia, 

1883 Watkins, Abnold H., MJ)., F.R.CS., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

1891 Watmns, a. J. W., A.M.In8t.C.E., Kwala Lun^or, Straits Settlements. 

1885 Watson, Fbanb Dashitood, Nazira, Assam, India, 

3605 1887 fWATBON, H. Fbasbb, Civil Service Club, Cape Town, Cape Colony. 

1886 JWatwic, T. T., Govt. Surveyor, Mutual Buildings, Cape Town, Cape 

Colony. 
1879 Watt, Geoboe, Vrana Station, Urana, New South Wales, 

1887 Watt, William Holden, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1889 Watts, Hekbt James, Durban, Natal. 
3610 1881 Wat, E., Sydney, New South Wales. 

1891 fWAT, His Honoxtb Chief Justice Samxtbl J., Adelaide, South Australia, 
1885 Watlakd, Chables F. B., P,0, Box 19, Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
1882 Watlen, Alfbbd B., M.D., Perth, Western Australia. 
1885 Weabs, Wm. E. Ltvikostokb, care of R. A. Robinson, Esq., Empire Build' 

ings, Collins Street, Melbourne, Australia. 
3615 1887 fWEATEB, Henby E., C.E., aub da Engenharia, 6 Rua d^Aifandeya, Rio 

de Janeiro, Brazil. 

1889 Webb, Alfbed, Somerset East, Cape Colony. 

1882 Webb, The Bight Bet. Allan Bechbb, I) J)., Lord Bishop of GrahaniB* 
town, Cape Colony, 

1890 Webb, DotroLAs Hknbt, Vryburg, British Sechuanaland, 
1890 Webb, EdWabd, Hindugalla, Kandy, CeyUm, 
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3620 


1880 




1881 




1890 




1888 




1885 


3625 


1886 




1885 




1880 




1884 




1888 


3630 


1884 




1881 




1888 




1891 




1889 


363s 


1889 




1878 




1876 




1887 




1889 


3640 


1888 




1881 




1880 




1886 




1890 


364s 


1885 




1889 




1876 




1881 




1875 


3650 


1891 




1878 




1886 




1884 




1888 


365s 


1884 




1889 




1891 




1888 




1890 


3660 


1882 



1888 
1891 
1888 



Wbbb, Hon. Mb. Jusncx Gborob H. F., Melbourne, Australia. 

Wrbb, J. H., Nassau, Bahamas, 

WiBBXB, LiOMBL H., cars of Post Office, Viotoria, British Columbia. 

Wkbsteb, Albxakdbr B., Brisbane, Queensland. 

Wbbsteb, a. Snam, 3 Gresham Street, Sydney, New South Wales, 

f Wbbsibb, Cbaslbs, J.P., Mackay, Queensland. 

Wbbsteb, WnxiAM, Brisbane, Queensland. 

Wboo, John A., M J)., J.P., ColremUe, Spanish Toum, Jamaica, 

Wbil, Benjamin Bbbtib, liafeHng, British Bechuanaland. 

Wmsl, Jtjuvb, Mqfeking, British Bechuafialand. 

Wbil, Mteb, Mc^eking, British Bechuanaland, 

Wkl, Samuel, Mafehingy British Bechuanaland, ' 

Welch, Edwin J., Sydney, New South Wales. 

Wells, Edwabd B., Kimberley, Cape Colony. 

Wemtss, Albzandes, New Oriental Bank, Port Louis, Mauritius. 

fWEST, Fbbdbbick G., C.E., Kuala Lumpor, Selangor, Straits Settle' 

ments. 
f Wbstbt, Edmund W., PuUitop and Buckaginga Station, New South Wales, 
tWBST-EBSKiNB, HoN. W. A. R, M.L.O., M.A., Adelaide, South Australia. 
fWEvroABTH, Gbobob G,, 2 O^ConneU Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Wbtklab, Chablbs N. B., Jamaica. 
f White, Colonel F. B. P., West India Begiment, Jamaica. 
White, The Yen. Abchdeacon H. Master, Grahamstoum, Cape Colony, 
White, Montague W., Cedar Hill, Antigua. 
fWHiTE, Hon. Bobebt H. J)., M.L.C., Sydney, New South Wales. 
WmTB, W. K1NBOS8, Napier, New Zealand. 
fWHiTB, Key. W. Moore, LL.D., Sydney, New South Wales. 
Whitehead, Henbt C, Pretoria, Transvaal, 
Whitehead, Pbbct, Durban, Natal. 
Whtteway, Hon. Sib William V., K.C.M.G., M.L.A., St. John's, New* 

foundland, 
Whitmobb, Majob^Genebal Sib G. S., E.C.M.G., M.L.C., Napier, New 

Zealand. 
Whittt, Henbt Tablton, Tarramia, Corowa, New South Wales. 
VTvrrBJM, Hon. Willum H., M.L.C., St. John's, Antigua (Corresponding 

Secretary), 
f White, W. Leslie, Adelaide, South Australia. 
f WiCKHAM, H. A., J.P., Inspector of Forests, Belize, British Honduras. 
WiENBB, LuDwio, MX.A., Cape Town, Cape Colony, 
Wight, Henbt Lucibn, Georgetown, British Guiana. 
Wilkinson, Richabd G., Adelaide, South Australia, 
Wilkinson, Thomas, Port Louis, Mauritius. 
Wilkinson, W. Bibkbnshaw, Adelaide, South Australia. 
f WiLKS, Samuel Jebbold, C.E., Johannesburg, Transvaal. 
WiLLCocxs, Edwabd J. R., Principal of the Training Institution, George* 

town, British Guiana^ 
WiLLCox, John Stms, J.P., Grahamstown, Cape Colony, 
Williams, A. Vauohan, Masse Kesse, Maniea, East Africa. 
Williams, Chablbs Ribt, Controller of Customs, Accra, Gold Coast 

Cohny. 
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1890 fWiixuMS, £. Vauohan, J.P., Gong Gang, BatJd^ We$t, (k^ Colony, 

2665 1889 WiLLUMS, F&ANX, Frere Villa, Kimberleyj Cape Colony. 

1882 Williams, G. BLACKsroirBi J.P^ Assistaiit Resident Magistrate, Kmber- 

ley. Cape Colony, 

1884 WnuAMS, Hon. Ms. Justicr Habtlbt, Melbourne, Auetralia, 

1881 Williams, H. Wthn, 211 Hereford Street, ChrUtchurck, New Zealand. 
1890 Williams, Jambs Nblbom, Hastinga, Napier, New Zealand, 

3670 1888 fWiLLiAMs, Thomas J),, 8 Union BuHdings, Johannesburg, THnstfoal, 
1886 t Williams, Zachabiah A., Manchester House, Lagos, West Jfrio^ 

1882 WiLUAMSOir, Albxahdeb, Bdige, British Honduras. 

1879 Williamson, Hon. James, MXC, Australian Club, Mdboume, Australia, 
1886 Williamson, Samuel, care of Union Bank of Australia^ Melbourne, Aub^ 

tralia, 
3675 1880 WiLMAN, Hbsbhrt, Cape Town, Cape Colony, 

1876 WiLMOT, Hon. Alskandbsl, M.L.C., J.P., Grahanutown, Cape Colony, 
1888 Wilson, Albzandib, Mount Emu, Victoria, Australia.' 

1890 Wilson, Albxandbb, 7 Bent Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 

1886 Wilson, David, C.M.0., Commissioiier Northern Province, &e.. Port of 

Spain, Trinidad, 
3680 1883 Wilson, Fbbdbbicx H., Cashmere, Christchurch, New Zealand, 

1887 Wilson, James, Oriental Diamond Mining Co., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
1888' Wilson, John, Port Louis, Mauritius, 

1888 Wilson, John Cbacboft, Cashmere, Christchurch, New Zealand. 
1884 Wilson, Robebt, Dunedin, New Zealand. 

3685 1889 T^iLSON, RoBBBT F., Kimberley, Cape Colony, 

1881 fWiLSON, Hon. W. Hobatio, MX.C., Selboume Chambers, Adelaide 

Street, Brisbane, Queensland; and Queensland CM (Corresponding 
Secretary). 

1880 Wilson, Hon. William, Melbourne, Australia, 
1890 Wilson, William Blaohb, Port of Spam, IHnidad. 

1889 f Wilson, William Robbbt, 39 Queen Street, Melbourne, Australia, 
3690 1887 fWiNDBTEB, Hon. Sib William C, Judge of the Supreme Gonrt, Sydney, 
^ New South Wales. 

1887 WiNDsoB, Pbtbb F., Hebron, Grigualand West, Cape Colony, 

1877 Wing, Edqab, 424 Brunewiok Street, Fitcroy, Melbourne, Australia. 
1886 t^i*"^**^^'*^» H^^' ^^'* M.L.C., NoorUvm, Murohison, Victoria^ 

Australia. 
1889 WiBGMAN, Ret. A. T., M»A.., D.CX., Vice-Provost St. Mary's Collegiate 
Church, Port Elizabeth, Cape Colony. 
3695 1886 WiTTENOOM, Fbbdbbick F. B., Perth, Western Australia. 

1886 Witts, Bboome Laeb, Seven Hills, near Sydney, New South Wales. 

1882 WoLLASTON, Chablton F. B., J.P., Beacon^ld, Cape Colony. 
1889 fWoLSELET, Fbbdbbick Y., Union Club, Sydney, New South Wales, 
1882 WoLSBLET, W. A., Plantation Lusignan, British Guiana. 

3700 1890 Wood, Bbnoni Hobacb, J.P., CUarmont, Natal. 

1873 Wood, J. Dennistoun, Barrister-at-Law, 47 Sdbourne. Chambers, Md- 

bourne, Australia. 
1879 Wood, John Edwin, M.L.A., Grahamstown, Cape Colony. 

1878 Wood, Rbadbb Qilson, Auckland, New Zealand (Corresponding Secre- 

tary). 
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1887 


3705 


1888 




1885 




1889 




1885 




1886 


3710 


1889 




1884 




1890 




1890 




1887 


3715 


1885 




1886 




1890 




1884 




1872 


3720 


1890 




1882 




1885 




1887 




1883 


3725 


1884 




1891 




1887 




1887 




1888 


3730 


1884 




1890 




1883 




1882 




1891 


3735 


1888 




1883 




1887 




1891 




1890 


3740 


1881 




1881 



WooDHonsB, AiJ'xtiD, M.E., P.O. Box 759, Johtmnesburgt Tramvaal, 
f WooDHOUBB, EDMuifD BiKOHAM, Mouut GUdod, CcTtq^Utoum, New South 

Wales. 
fWooDHOUSE, HxMBY MiBRioTT (Peniao Consul), Australian Club 

Sydney y New South Wales, 
Woods, John, FairUght, Maadey, Sydney, New South Wales, 
fWooDs, Sidney Gowbb, Begistiar Supreme Court, Belize^ British 

Honduras, 
Woodward, R. fl. W., MJk., Barri8ter-at«Law, BeUee^ British Honduras. 
WooDTATT, John, Ma/ryhorough^ Queensland. 
f WooLLAN, BKNjrAMiN MiNOBS, Johonneslwrg, Transvaal. 
fWooLLAN, Fbank M., P.O, Box 577, imberley. Cape Colony. 
Wbxoht, a. £., Brunswick Estate, Maskeliya, Ceylon, 
Wriobt, Abthub Jambs, 79 ColUns Street West, Melbourne, Australia. 
Wright, J. B., J^., Bendoo, Sherbro*, West Africa. 
Wrioht, William Fredbrick, H,MJs Customs, Kimberley, Cape Colony, 
Wrixon, Hon. Hbnrt J., Q.C., M.L.A., Melbourne, Australia, 
Wtatt, Alfred, FoUce Magistrate, Melbourne, Australia, 
Wtatt, Captain W. J. (late Cape Mounted Bifles). 
Wtxham, Alfrbd L., M.D., Freetown, Sierra Leone, 
WtuBi J. C, Lisbon-Berlynf Lydenburg, Transvaal. 
Wtlub, Bbycb J.y HaldummuUa Estate, Ceylon, 

Wtndham, Captain William, H.BJtf . Consul, Paramaribo, Butch Guiana, 
Wynnb, Agar, Ballarai, Victoria, Australia, 

Ybarwood, floN. Timothy, MX.C., Edghill, Barbados, 

Yeltbrton, His Honour Chief Justice Booer Y. D., Nassau, Bahamas, 

YocKMONm, Abraham, Johawnesburg, Transvaal. 

fYoNOB, Cecil A« S., M.L.C., Fwrth, l)a/rgle, Mariteburg, Natal, 

JYouNo, Chablbs G., M.A., M.D., District Medi<»l Officer, New 

Amsterdam, Berbiee, British Guiana, 
Young, Datid Alexandbb, Jonesville, Corosal, British Honduras, 
Young, Edward Wm., MJustCR, Sydney, New South Wales, 
f Young, Horace E. B., Fairymead, Bundaberg, Queensland, 
f Young, Hon. Jambs H., M.E.C., Nassau, Bahamas, 
Young, John, London Chartered Bank, Melbourne, Australia, 
Young, John, J.P,, 256 Pitt Street, Sydney, New South Wales. 
Young, William Douglas, Georgetown, British Guiana, 

f Zbal, Hon. William Austin, M.L.C., Toorak, Melbourne, Australia. 

Zbbdbrbbbo, B. a., Mowbray, Cape Town, Cape Colcny. 

ZnsRTOGBL, Carbl F., Pretoria, Transvaal, 

ZocHONis, Gborob B., Freetown, Sierra Leone. 

ZwfawsL, JosuA, The Royal Niger Company, Biver Niger, West Africa, 
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LIST OP PUBLIC INSTITUTIONS, &c., TO WHICH COPIES 
OP THE " PROCEEDINGS OF THE ROYAL COLONIAL 
INSTITUTE '' ARE PRESENTED. 

GBEAT BRITAIN. 

The Advoeates' Library, Edinbnrgh. 

„ Anthropological Institute, London. 

„ Athenaeum Club, London. 

„ Bodleian Library, Oxford. 

„ British Museum, London. 

„ Brown's Free Library, Liyerpool. 

„ Cambridge University Library. 

„ Carlton Club, London. 

„ Castle Mail Packets Co., London. 

„ City Liberal Club, London. 

„ Colonial College, Hollesley Bay, Suffolk. 

„ Colonial Office, London. 

„ Crystal Palace Library. 

„ East India Association, London. 

„ Free Public Library, Barrow-in-Furness. 

„ „ Birmingham. 

„ „ Bradford. 

„ „ Bristol. 

„ „ Chelsea. 

„ „ Darlington. 

Derby. 

„ „ Dumbarton. 

„ „ Dundee. 

„ „ Kensington. 

„ Leeds. 

„ „ Manchester. 

„ „ Norwich. 

„ „ Nottingham. 

„ „ Oldham. 

„ „ Plymouth. 

„ „ St. Margaret and St. John, West- 

„ „ St. Martins-in-the-Fields. [minster. 

„ „ Sheffield. 

„ „ Swansea. 
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The People's Palace Library, London. 
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,, Boyal Engineer Institute, Chatham. 

„ Boyal GkirdenB, Eew. 

^ „ Boyal Geographical Society, London. 
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„ Boyal Statistical Society, London. 

„ Boyal United Service Institution, London. 
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COLONIES. 

British North America. 

The Houses of Parliament, Ottawa. 

„ Legislative Assembly, Halifax, Nova Scotia. 

„ Legislative Assembly of British Columbia. 
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„ „ „ Newfoundland. 

„ „ „ Ontario. 
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„ Bureau of Statistics, Winnipeg, Manitoba. 

„ Canadian Institute, Toronto. 
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„ Geographical Society, Quebec. 
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„ Hamilton Association. 

„ Historical and Scientific Society of Manitoba, Winnipeg. 

„ Literary and Historical Society of Quebec. 

„ Literary and Scientific Society, Ottawa. 

„ MacLeod Historical Society, Alberta, N.W.T. 

„ McGill University, Montreal. 

„ Mechanics' Institute, Victoria, British Columbia. 

„ Mercantile Literary Association, Montreal. 

„ Nova Sootia Historical Society. 

„ Nova Scotian Institute of Natural Science. 

„ Public Library, Toronto. 

„ Queen's University, Kingston. 

„ University of Toronto. 

„ University Library, Winnipeg. 

Australasian Colonies. 

New South Wales, 

The Australian Museum, Sydney. 

„ Department of Mines, (Geological Survey. 

„ Engineering Association of New South Wales. 

„ Free Public Library, Bathurst. 
„ „ Newcastle. 

„ „ Sydney. 

„ Houses of Parliament, Sydney. 

„ Meohanics' Institute, Albury. 
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The Boyal Oeographioal Society of AQstralasia. 
„ Boyal Society of New South Wales. 
„ School of Art, Grafton. 
„ ,, Maitland West. 
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The Honses of Parliament, Brisbane. 
M Boyal Society of Queensland. 
,, School of Art, Bowen, Port Denison. 
„ „ Brisbane. 

„ „ Ipswich. 

„ „ Bookhampton. 

SotUh AustraMa, 

The Houses of Parliament, Adelaide. 
„ Public Library, Adelaide. 
„ Boyal Society, Adelaide. 
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The Houses of Parliament, Hobart. 
„ Mechanics* Institute, Launceston. 
„ Public Library, Hobart. 
„ „ Launceston. 

„ Boyal Society of Tasmania. 
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The Houses of Parliament, Melbourne. 

„ Athenaeum and Burke Museum, Beechworth. 

„ Mechanics* Institute and AthenflBum, Melbourne. 

„ Mechanics' Institute, Sale. 
„ „ Sandhurst. 

„ „ Stawell. 

„ Public Library, Ballarat. 
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„ Public Library, Dunedin. 
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Cape Colony. 

The Honses of Parliament, Cape Town. 
„ Chamber of Commerce, Cape Town. 

„ Port Elizabeth. 
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The Poblio Library, Cape Town. 
„ „ Grahamstown. 

,, „ Kimberley, Ghnqaaland West. 

„ „ Port Elizabeth. 

Natal. 

The Honses of Parliament, Pietermaritzbnrg. 
„ Public Library, Dorba^i. 
,, „ „ Pietermaritsburg. 

Wb8T Indies. 

The Free Public Library, Antigna. 

„ Free Library, Barbados. 

„ Court of Policy, British Guiana. 

„- Houses of Parliament, Grenada. 

„ Jamaica Institute. 

„ Boyal Agricultural and Commercial Society of British 

„ Victoria Institute, Jamaica. [Guiana. 

BfAUBinus. 

The Public Library, Port Louis. 

India. 

The Agri-Horticultural Society of Madras. 

Ceylon. 

The Boyal Asiatic Society (Ceylon Branch). 

Straits Sbttleubnts. 
The Boyal Asiatic Society (Straits Branch). 

AUSTBIA. 

The (Geographical Society, Vienna. 

Germant. 

The Imperial (German Government. 
Deutohen Kolonialgesellschaft. 

Holland. 

Eoninklijk Instituut voor de Taal-, Land- en Volkenkunde 
van Nederlandsch-Indie. 

Italy. 
Society Africana Dltalia. 

United States. 

The Department of State, Washington. 
„ Smithsonian Institution „ 
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APPENDIX. 



FORM OF CANDIDATE'S CERTIFICATE. 



CERTIFICATE OF CANDIDATE FOR ELECTION. 



Nftme 

Title 

Residence 

a British subject, being desirous of admission into the Royal 
Colonial Institute, we, the undersigned, recommend him as 
ehgible for Membership. 

Dated this day of 18 

from personal knowledge. 



) 



Proposed 18 

Elected 18 
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FORM OF BEQUEST. 



I btQUtatb the sum of £ to the Botal Colonial 

Institute, Incorporated by Boyal Charter 1882, and I declare 
that the receipt of the Treasurer for the time being of the said 
Corporation shall be an e£fectual discharge for the said Bequest, 
which I direct to be paid within calendar months after my 

decease, without any reduction whatsoever, whether on account of 
Legacy Duty thereon or otherwise, out of such part of my estate as 
may be lawfully appUed for that purpose. 



Those persons who feel disposed to benefit the Royal 
Colonial Institute by Le^acies^ are recommended to adopt 
the above Form of Bequest. 
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